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LINCOLN  MARKERS  IN  SPENCER 

Rock-port  has  erected  a  tablet  to 
mark  the  place  where  Lincoln  was 
entertained  in  1844  and  a  movement 
has  been  started  at  Terre  Haute  to 
erect  a  memorial  at  Lincoln  City  by 
the  Sons  of  Veterans.  We  have  tab- 
lets at  Lincoln  City  to  mark  the 
cabin  location  of  the  Lincoln  home 
and  the  grave  of  his  mother,  Nancy 
Hanks  Lincoln,  but  the  interesting 
points  in  the  county  where  Lincoln 
visited  upon  one  mission  or  another 
are  as  yet  largely  unmarked.  The 
auto  is  making  travel  popular  and 
citizens  of  the  county  should  help  the 
travelers  ilnd  these  locations  in 
which  they  are  interested.  Ask  any 
busin'ess  man  what  this  might  mean 
and  he  can  tell  you  of  advantages  in 
having  markers  erected.  The  site  of 
the  log  school  where  Abe  attended  j 
classes,  the  site  of  the  store  where 
he  borrowed  books,  the  site  of  the 
squire's  court  where  he  acted  as  law- 
yer; all  should  be  marked.  Then, 
too,  We  might  put  a  marker  at  the 
old  tan  yard  where  he  brought  the 
calf  skin,  the  place  where  he  loaded 
hoop,  poles  here  in  Grandview  should 
receive  attention.  Kentucky  and 
Illinois  have  done  this  and  why  not 
Indiana?  Are  we  going  to  tell  the 
tourists  we  are  not  interested  in  Abe 
Lincoln's  life  among  us?  Why  not 
help  them,  for  it  will  surely  help  us. 
— Grandview  Monitor.  _  , 


lincoSn  lore 


stories  of  Abe  Gathered  From  Older 
Citizens  of  the  County. 

The  editor  has  recently  received  re- 
quests for  copies  of  The  Monitor  of 
date  of  August  26,  1920,  and  we  find 
we  have  no  copies  to  spare  so  will 
reprint  the  ai-ticle,  with  others  stO' 
ries  of  Abe  Lincoln  during  his  resi- 
dence in  Spencer  county. 

Abe  Saved  the  Farm. 

Mrs.  Mary  J.  Scott,  a  great  nie«e 
of  Joe  Richardson,  who  lived  near 
the  Jones'  store  and  often  clerked  for 
Jones,  says  she  has  never  seen  the 
following  in  print  and  thinks  ifc  as 
worthy  as  other  stories: 

Thomas  Lincoln,  father  of  Abe, 
was  not  much  in  favor  of  book  learn- 
ing and  often  hid  or  threw  away  the 
books  with  which  Abe  "was  fooling 
away  his  time."  He  often  found 
fault  with  Abe  for  thus  using  time 
that  he  thought  mi^ht  have  been 
better  employed  at  other  things,  but 
that  one  day  Abe  gave  good  evidence 
of  the  value  of  his  learning. 

One  autumn  Abe  was  cutting  corn 
for  a  Mr.  Carter  at  the  wage  of  ten 
cents  a  day,  and  his  employer  and 
Thomas  Lincoln  bargained  to  transfer 
;.  :)ortion  of  the  Lincoln  farm.  Carter 
Wrote  the  deed  and  presented  it  to 
Lincoln  for  his  signature.  Abe  lookei 
over  the  deed  before  his  father  affixed 
his  signature  and  said,  "If  you  sign 
t];at  deed  you  have  sold  your  whole 
farm."  The  bargain  was  for  a  cer- 
tain field  a«d  not  the  whole  farm. 
Thomas  Lincoln  looked  Carter  in  the 
eye  and  said,  "Somebody  lied  and 
'taint  Abe."  As  was  the  custom  in 
those  days  a  fist  fight  followed. 

After  this  event,  Thomas  Lincoln' 
never  scolded  Abe  for  readiing  books. 

Mrs.  Scott  has  been  a  teacher  in 
the  Grandview  schools  and  says  she 
at  one  time  attended  school  in  the 
log  church  where- the  Lincoln  family 
v/orshiped  and  that  James  Romine 
was  the  teacher.  ^ 
;  Lincoln  Split  Rail  for  Fifty 
j  Cents  a  Day. 

I     Mrs.  Scott  and  Rev.  John  Bunner  • 
;  state  that  Lincoln  split  rails  for  Silas  j 
'  Crawford   for  twenty-tlve  cents  per  I 
hundred  and  that  two  hundred  was 
a  good  day's  work. 

Goose  Lawyer  Lincoln.  . 

Abe  Lincoln  liked  to  hear  the  law- 
yers plead  and  debate  and  when  he' 
could  would  walk  to  Boonville  and 
.listen  to  the  lawyers  during  the  trials 
and  often  listened  to  John  Brachen- 
ridge,  who  later  moved  to  Texas;  and 
called  on  Lincoln  when  the  latter  was 
occupying  the  White  House. 

One  day  Abe  was  attending  a  trial 
in  a  local  Justice  of  the  Peace  court, 
jin  which  some  geese  had  trespassed 
upon  the  land  of  a  neighbor  and  left' 
damage.    The  lawyer  for  the  defend- j 
jant  failed  to  appear  and  the  courjj' 


called  on  Abe  to  take  the  absentee's 
place  and  he  won  the-  case.  He  was 
often  called  "Goose  Lawyer  Abe"  af- 
ter this  case. 

Loaded  Hoop  Poles  at  Grandview. 
We  are  told  that  in  the -early  days 
every  citizen  endeavored  to  get  the 
corn  crop  "laid  by"  before  the  season 
of  chills  and  f^^er,  and  that  during 
th  clatter  season  Abe  came  to  Grand-^ 
view  and  loaded  hoop  poles  on  a  flat- 
boat.     This  was  in  the  days  when 
every  store  carried  a  stock  of  dry 
goods  and  whiskey,  but    Abe  never 
partook  of  the  latter. 
Wanted  His  Father's  Hide  Tanned.  I 
One  fall  a  calf,  ov/ned  by  Thomas  ; 
Lincoln,  became  mired  in  the  sph-ing 
and  drowned  and  its  hide  was  brought 
tp  Grandview  by  Abe,  who  delivered 

,  it  at  the  tanyard  (located  on  what  is 
HOW  the  Tom  Woolfolk  farm)  with 
the  statement  that  "his  father  wante" 
his  hide  tanned."  After  looking  over 
the  plant  he  return  to  his  home. 
Rode  the  Ox  Back  to  Camp. 
When  the  family  moved  west  to 
Illinois,  one  of  the  oxen  slipped  its 
tie  during  the  night  and  Abe  was  sent 
to  hunt  it.  David  Turnham  found 
the  animal  browsing  near  his  barn 
and  turned  it  into  the  enclosure,  a^; 
he  knew  some  of  the  Lincolns  would 
soon  be  after  it.  When  Abe  appeared 
it  refused  to  be  caught  but  Abe  nian- 

j  aged  to  get  upon  its  back  and  he  told 

I  Mr.  Turnham  to  open  the  gate.  The 
last  seen  of  Abe  was  on  the  lop'ng 

'  ox  going  west. 


By  MARTIN  W.  HANSEN  , 

C--,  RANDVII?4f,-  Feb:  11.— (Special )  \ 
—Pioneer  Mimnt.  liallowed  byl 
J  the  long  rtrldcs  .of  Abraham 
L'ncohi  during  ilie  days  of  his  lithe | 
and  strapping  youth,  have  bcen^ 
marked  bv  the  people  of  this  com-, 
munity:  and  ^Uift^t  .pi^rkers.  two  m 
number  wltft  nin^^.Wrorizc  tablets  on 
iheir  sides,  are  lb  bS'^gaicated  and 
unveiled  here  tomon-d^T^ie  anniver- 
sary of  Lincoln's  Lirth  119  years  ago. 

History  as  it  came  from  the  mouths 
of  pioneers  who  knew  the  Llncolns, 
that  never  before  lias  been  published, 
IS  to  be  read  to  the  crowd  of  thous- 
ands expected  to  eitend  the  unveiling 
ceremonies. 

A  personal  sort  of  history.  this~| 
how  Lincoln  wr.istled  with  the  La-, 
mar.  the  Hammond,  and  the  Dayj 
boys  how  he  brought  com  to  bei 
ground  In  the  gr'.st  mill  at  Grand- 
view,  how  he  borrowed  books  from 
this  good  neighbor  and  that. 

AGEO  RESIDENT  TO  ATTEND 
The  event    is    sponsored    by  the 
Grandview  Lincoin    Trail    club  or- 
Iganized  by  the  historically  minded  of 
ht  e  community  on  February  15,  1927. 
I  Lieut  Governor  P  Harold  Van  Orman 
I  will  be  the  principal  speaker.  The 
ceremonies  will  start  at  1:30  o'clock 
and  will  be  held  on  the  principal  in- 
Itersection  of  Main  street,  the  public  | 
library  corner.  ' 

Among  the  expected  assemblage  at 
the  unvleling  of  the  historical  mark- 
ers and  tablets  depicting  incidents  in 
the  pioneer  life  about  the  time  of 
Lincoln's  sojourn  in  Indiana,  will  be 
men  and  women  who  are  direct  de- 
scendants of  the  frontiersmen  who 
knew  Tom  Lincoln's  son  for  his  ath- 
letic prowess,  his  ready  wit,  and  for 
the  yoke  of  oxen  be  drove. 

It  will  be  therefore  In  the  nature 
of  a  personal  way  of  paying  homage 
to  the  memory  of  the  greatest  man 
ever  produced  by  Spencer  county,  as 
well  as  a  public  commemoration  of 
his  birthday  anniversary.  For  did  not 
these  pioneer  ancestors  of  residents  of 
Grandview  and  Spencer  county  In 
general,  have  something  to  do  with 
moulding  the  character  of  the  man 
who  was  to  become  the  Great  Eman- 
cipator? 

HCMAN  INTEREST  HISTORY 

Lincoln  was  a  Hoosier.  He  spent 
the  formative  y<?ars  of  his  life  in 
Spencer  county — from  the  age  of  six 
to  the  age  of  21— and  acquired  here 
on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio  river,  the 
traits  of  mind  and  character  which 
made  him  great.  That  sort  of  gospel 
has  been  preached  for  months  and 
years.  It  is  even  at  the  root  of  the  gi- 
gantic campaign  to  raise  more  than 
a  million  dollars  for  the  erection  of 
appropriate  memorials  to  him  in  Lin- 
coln City,  undertiiken  not  long  ago 
by  the  Indiana  Lincoln  Union. 

In  getting  at  the  little  personal  in- 
cidents m  the  life  of  Lincoln,  the 
people  of  Grandview  hive  drawn  on 
the  memories  of  the  oldest  natives 
of  the  community  as  well  as  the  facts 
otherwise  gathered  by  historians  af 
filiated  with  the  Southwestern  In 
dlana  and  the  Spencer  County  His- 
torical societies. 

Even  the  memorial  tablets  of 
bronze,  which  adorn  the  sides  of  the 
two  time-resisting  concrete  markers 
and  the  markers  themselves,  were 
designed  and  executed  by  i.  sculptor. 
George  Honig  of  EvansvlUe,  whose 
family  tree  is  tiaced  back  directly 
to  the  pioneers  who  rubbed  elbows 
with  the  great  Lincoln  in  his  youth. 
•  HE  TRAVELED  THIS  WAY" 
The  largest  of  the  markers,  which, 
stands  at  the  principal  Intersection  in 
Grundview's  Main  street.  Is  eight  feet 
lugh  and  has  four  sides  for  bronze 
markers.  Another  marker  with  three 
bronze  markers,  has  been  erected  on 
the  front  lawn  of  the  New  Hope 
Baptist  church  &  ■  mile  and  a  hall 
from  Grandview.      '  "  •  ' 

I    "Abraham    LIxkxjIh    traveled  this 


way— 1821— 183b,"  a  n»arker  on  each 
side  of  the  tablets,  pioflalrns. 

One  of  the  most  intriguing  of  these 
bronze  tablets  is  on  the  Grandview 
marker:  "Abraham  Lincoln  traveled 
this  way  hauling  hoop-poles  with  an 
oxteam  to  the  river  landing;  visited 
Ezikel  Bay— the  eld  Block  House- 
Hammond's  tannery:  and  trsaed  jokes, 
and  wrestled  with  ■  the  plonefer  beys  In  ^ 
Hammond  township." 

This  reference  to  hoop-poles  indi- 
cates that  Abraham  Lincoln  was  not 
exclusively  a  rail-epUtter.  F.au-split- 
tlng  was  a  matter  of  necessity  for 
home  consumption.  Cutting  of  hoop- 
I  poles— slender  withes  of  hickory  sap- 
lings to  be  split  in  two  and  used 
for  barrel  hoops— was  an  export  in- 
dustry that  brought  In  cash.  And 
Grandview  In  those  days  was  the 
most  thriving  river  port  In  many 
miles  along  the  expanse  of  the  Ohio 
river. 

SWAP  HORSE  FOR  MILSTONES 

Young  Abe  Lincoln  also  drove  those 
oxen  to  the  Lamar  grist  mill  where 
the  pioneer  farmers  had  their  corn 
ground  into  meal  on  a  percentage 
basis.  One  of  the  millstones,  on 
which  Lincoln  corn  was  ground,  will 
be  on  display  at  tomorrow's  dedica- 
tion. It  must  weigh  a  thousand 
pounds.  It  came  from  the  Kentucky 
river  brought  by  Ben  Lamar  on  a 
pirogue— a  log  dugout  boat.  Ben  La-, 
inax  traded  a  black  saddle  mare  lor 
a  pair  of  the  miliftones,  riding  the 
horse  to  the  quarry,  and  riding  the 
pirogue  back  with  the  millstones. 
Kentucky  river  millstones,  incident- 
ally were  known  as  being  the  best- 
hardest— next  to  the  choice  ones 
quarried  and  fashioned  in  France. 

Even  for  all  Its  hardness,  the 
millstone  was  used  so  much  that  lt| 
was  ground  down  from  an  original  1 
thickness  of  10  Inches  to  Us  present 
thickness  of  seven 

Mrs  Elizabeth  Lamar  Anderson,  88, 
still  living  In  the  house  at  Grandview, 
the  "grand  view"  from  whose  piazza 
gave  the  name  to  the  town,  is  the 
grandnlece  of  Ben  Lamar  who  op- 
erated the  grist  mill.  Uriah  Lamar, 
her  grandfather,  who  was  the  first 
justice  of  the  peace  in  Hammond 
township,  received  his  land  grant  in 
what  Is  now  Spencer  county,  from 
President  James  Madison  m  1816. 
The  father  of  her  mother,  Laura  Ma- 
son, was  killed  by  the  Indians  during 
a  land-buying  trip. 

THE  T.\NNERY  INCIDENT 
Mrs.  Anderson  will  likely  be 
bundled  into  a  closed  car  and  taken 
to  the  celebration  by  her  kinfolks. 
She  is  intensely  Interested  In  the  his- 
torical markers.  Didn't  Lincoln  come 
I  to  her  grandfathers  house  to  bor- 
irow  books  from  Justice  Lamar's  ex- 
tensive—In  those  days- library? 

Other  aged  descendants  of  pioneers 
who  will  be  at  the  celebration  will 
be  P.  Alfred  Hammond,  who  will 
be  94  years  old  next  May,  and  his 
wife  Rebecca  Shrode  Hammond,  87, 
It  was  after  the  pioneer  Hammond 
family  that  Hammond  township.  In 
which  Grandview  is  located,  was 
named.  P.  Alfred  Hanunond's  father. 
John  Hammond,  in  fact  was  an  old 
crony  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 

John  Hammond  kept  the  tannery 
In  the  old  Hitchcock  bottoms  and 
an  Incident  in  the  Hammone  tan- 
nery, is  among  the  oldest  of  those 
preserved  to  pos^'-ilty  as  illustrating 
Abe  Lincoln's  droll  humor. 

"There's  my  father's  hide  and  he 


wants  it  tanned,'  Abe  told  the  tanner 
one  day  as  he  drove  In  and  tossed 
out  the  pelt  of  a  newl-  -killed  calf. 

This  chuckle  has  been  passed  on 
to  local  historians  by  the  94-year  old 
Hammond.  .  There'.=  another  chuckle 
in  the  stcry  Hammond  recalled  his 
father  telling  about  Lincoln. 

ABE    IN'    BlilAR  PATCH 

It  seems  that  Lincoln  had  a  wagon 
load  of  hoop-poles  he  was  bringing 
to  market.  The  oxen  he  was  driving, 
disturbed  a  swarm  of  bees,  and 
brought  wrath  down  upon  them>?lves 
and  their  driver.  In  their  mad  rush 
they  jostled  the  janky  Lincoln  into 
a  briar  patch.  Lizzie  Ray  Grigsby 
threw  him  a  hoe  sc  he  could  cut  his 
way  out  of  the  briars — for  Lincoln 
was  barefooted  as  usual. 

Now,  while  the  pricipal  marker  and 
most  of  the  bronze  tablets  are  located 
in  the  heart  of  Grandview,  and  will 
be  dedicated  at  1 '30  o'clock  in  the 
principal  ceremony,  there'll  be  an- 
other dedication  lollowing  that,  and 
at  the  New  Hope  Baptist  church. 
That  marker  stands  near  the  site  of 
the  Taylor  Basye  store  where  the 
pioneers  for  miles  around  did  their 
trading. 

i  One  of  these  tablets  describes  tlic  i 
store:  "Taylor  Bnsye  carried  $300 1 
worth  of  stock.  Calico — sugar— coffee  | 
—ammunition  —  saddles  —  leather 
harness — etc.  E.>:changed  wares  for| 
fur-skins  —  feathers  —  and  produce 
shipped  at  staU'4  tfasons  to  market."; 
It  seems  that  $300  worth  of  merchan- 
dise was  an  ernomous  stock  in  tliosej 
days,  m  view  of  tiie  fact  that  pioneer  i 
wants  were  simple  and  the  pioneer, 
dollar  vastly  more  durable  than  in 
these  days. 

LINCOLN  WELL  SCHOOLED 

Near  the  site  of  this  store  was  lo- 
cated the  first  school,  built  of  logs 
.like  the  Basye  store,  and  Jonathan 
Prosser  was  the  if:(cher.  The  Grand- 
view  historians'  version  of  Lincoln's 
education  Is  somewhat  at  variance 
with  what  we  were  led  to  believe  in 
our  own  school  d.vys.  It  is  admitted 
that  Liiicoln  probably  pored  long 
over  his  books  in  front  of  the  fire- 
place at  night,  r.ut  it  is  credited  to 
Lincoln  as  having  come  from  his  own 
lips  that  Prosser,  the  schoolmaster, 
in  his  teaching,  did  more  real  good 
for  the  young  Lincoln  than  did  any 
others.  Prosser  wns  the  only  one  in 
the  pioneer  community  who  had  even 
a  smattering  of  a  college  education. 
And  Lincoln  made  the  most  of  It. 

Some  of  these  incidents,  as  well  as 
dozens  of  others  oi  equal  human  in- 
terest will  te   brought  out  in  the 
course  of  this  119*h  anniversary  cele- | 
^r||^^  of  the  birth  of  Lincoln***  i 


GEORGE  HONIG 

EvansvlUe  sculptor,  George  Honig, 
executed  the  two  monuments,  dedi- 
cated at  Grandview  yesterday,  to 
nark  the  trail  trod  by  Abraham  Lin- 
coln during  his  residence  in  Indiana. 


V  \X^ill  Observe  xA.braham  Lincoln's  Birthday  Toda}^ 
veiling  Tablets  Telling  of  His  Life  in  Spencer  Count} 


C  1)' 


TO  BE  INTERESTED  SPECTATORS 

AT  LINCOLN^UNVEILINGS  TODAY 


Couner-Journal  Photos 
Interested  spectators  at  today's  Lincoln  birthday  celebration  in  Grand-' 
view  include  sonis  and  daii^'liters  of  pioiicers. 

TJpner— Mrs.  ElizabclU  l.aniiir  Anderson,  88,  grandnlecc  of  Ben  Lamar, 
first  Justice  of  the  peace  in  .Spi'nccr  county.  Lamar  loaned  hooks  to 
Abraluun  Lincoln  and  the  two  families  were  closely  associated.  Mrs.  An- 
derson still  lives  in  Grandview. 

Lower— Mr   and  ft/rs.  P.  Alfred  Hammond,  of  Grandview.  Hammond, 
who  is  94  years  old,  is  the  son  of  John  Hammond  who  kept  the  tannery  at 
Grandview.  and  after  whom  Hammond  township  was  named.    Mrs.  Ham- 
ond  is  87.  .   ... 


at  lincoln  trail 

;e 


By  EUGENE  J.  POWELL 

GRAJJDVIEW,  Feb.  12.— (Special) 
—Lincoln  the  emancipator,  Lincoln 
the  statesman,  but  most  of  all  Lin- 
coln the  man  of  broad  charity  and 
unbounded  sympathy  was  honored 
today  by  approximately  3,000  people, 
who  gathered  at  the  little  town  of 
GrandvifW  to  tmvpi^'  monuments 
marking  the  pioneer  trails  hallowed 
by  the  giant  strides  of  one  of  the 
"greatest  Americans,^'  on  his  119th 
birth  anniversary. 

These  markers,  two  fn  nimiber, 
were  made  possible  by  the  untiring 
efforts  of  the  Grandvlew  Lincoln 
club.  On  one  of  these  markers,  In 
front  of  the  Grandview  library,  is  a 
bronze  tablet  with  the  following  in- 
scription: "Abraham  Lincoln  traveled 
this  way  hauling  hoop  poles  with  an 
ox  team  to  the  river  landing:  visited 
Ezlkel  Ray — the  old  block  house — 
Hammond's  tannery:  and  traded 
jokes  and  wrestled  with  the  pioneer 
boys  In  Hammond  township." 

The  other  marker,  at  the  New  Hope 
church  about  a  mile  from  Grandvlew, 
has  the  inscription:  "Lincoln  traveled 
this  way — 1821-1830."  The  monu- 
ments are  made  of  time  and  weather 
resisting  concrete  and  were  executed 
by  George  Honig,  Evansville  sculptor. 
VAN  OKMAN  TALKS 

Lieutenant  Governor  P.  Harold  Van 
Orman,  principal  speaker  at  the 
celebration,  pleaded  with  the  people 
to  live  up  to  the  high  standard  Lln- 
colii  set. 

"Perhaps  the  most  pronounced 
trait  in  the  character  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  was  his  broad  charity  and 
unbounded  sympathy.  These  traits 
stand  out  prominently  in  everything 
he  ever  said  or  did  and  carry  a 
significant  message  to  a  troubled 
world. 

"These  elements  of  charity  and 
sympathy  will  go  far  toward  solving 
the  problems  of  the  distressed  world 
today.  War  and  diplomacy  have 
Tailed"  thus,  far:  perhaps  we  need  the 
human  touch  and  the  Humanitarian 
appeal." 

"The  cry  today  Is  for  leaders."  Van 
Orman  asserted.  "Leaders  like  Lin- 
coln, not  thinking  of  self,  of  office, 
of  politics,  but  thinking  of  their 
country  and  of  the  common  people, 
as  did  the  one  man  who  glorified  the 
common  people.  The  cry  Is  for  in- 
telligent and  devoted  followers  also. 
The  two  are  Interrelated.  Each  is 
useless,  or  comparatively  so  without 
the  other." 

CIVIL  WAR  VET.S  PRE.SENT 

Pour  Civil  war  veterans  were  at 
the  celebration  who  hart  voted  tor 
Lincoln,  COl.  Jfeities'' A.  Wright,  96, 
Rockport;  Henry  Ve^n  Ostr^nd,  Evans- 
vlUe,  who  heard  Lincoln  sptfak  at 
Philadelphia,  Pa.;  P.  A.  Hammonds, 
Grandview,  who  knew  Lincoln  when 
a  boy,  »nd  Joseph  Clssna,  Grand- 
view,  91.  Col.  Wright  said  he  traveled 
from  Memphis,  Tenn.,  partly  by  foot 
to  get  to  Rockport  In  time  to  vote 
lor  Lincoln  In  1864. 


History  as  It  came  from  the  mouths 
of  pioneers,  who  knew  the  Llncolns — 
history  which  has  never  been  pub- 
lished—was read  by  Charles  T.  Baker, 
secretary  of  the  Lincoln  Trail  club 
and  editor  of  the  Grandview  Mon- 
itor. A  personal  sort  of  history— how 
Lincoln  wrestled  with  the  Lamar, 
Hammond  an(J ,.,  Day  beys— how  he 
brought  grist  td^^  tjhe  tnlll  and  bor- 
rowed books  from  his  neighbors — il- 
lustrating the  dry  humor  of  Lincoln, 
as  a  boy.  who  bringing  a  cow  hide 
to  the  tannery  of  John  Hammond 
said,  "Here  is  my  father's  hide  and 
he  wants  it  taimed." 

Many  other  features  of  the  life  of 
Lincoln  as  a  boy  and  youth  were 
brought  out  by  Mr.  Baker    in  his 
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IAD  HOO.SIEB  CHARACXEI 

"Kentucky  gave  Lincoln  biri 
Mrs.  C.  O.  Ehrmann,  Southwestef 
Indiana  Historical  Society  president, 
declared  In  her  speech  of  welcome. , 
"Illinois  gave  Lincoln  his  statesman- 1 
(/VV^lXContlnued  on  Page  Two) 

ship,  but  Indiana  gave  Lincoln  hisl 
character." 

Thej  Petersburgli  high  school  girls' 
dru^' corps  under  the  direction  of 
Mi^  Katharine  Dunlavy  executed  a 
very  pleasing  drill  Just  before  the 
speaking  program.  Music  was  fur- 
nished by  the  Grandview  high  school 
glee  club  and  a  group  of  seven  ne- 
groes who  sang  in  honor  of  the  man 
who  made  It  possible  for  them  to  be 
born  free. 

•  Albert  J.  Wedeklng,  of  Dale,  mem- 
ber of  state  highway  commission, 
speaker  at  the  New  Hope  monument, 
stressed  the  Importance  of  toeing  the 
line  laid  down  by  Lincoln,  "with 
malice  toward  none;  with  charity  lor 
all;  with  firmness  in  the  right  as  God 
gives  us  to  see  the  right,  let  us  do 
all  which  may  achieve  a  Just  and 
lasting  peace  among  ourselves  and 
with  all  nations." 

Other  historic  spots,  associated 
with  the  formative  years  of  Lincoln 
in  Indiana,  will  be  marked  from  time 
to  time  by  the  Lincoln  Trail  club 
aided  by  the  Historical  society.  /The 
officers  of  the  club,  who  made  this 
celebration  possible  are  the  Rev. 
Arthur  P.  Bently,  president;  Proi. 
Carl  E.  Lemme,  vice  president; 
Charles  T.  Baker,  secretary,  and  Wil- 
liam B.  Bunner,  treasurer. 


NDVIE^Y,  INDIANA,    THURSDAY,  MARCH  15,  1928. 


Unveiling  the 
Grandview  citizens  were  consider- 
ably disappointed  when  the  word  was 
received  that  the  press  photographer 
did  not  obtain  any  pictures  during 
the  unyeiling  of  the  markers  on  the 
12th  of  February.  Plans  were  laid 
to  duplicate,  some  of  these  scenes  as 
near  ap  possible  for.  use  in  The  Mon- 
itor at  least,  and  we  give  the  above 
this  week.  The  picture  of  the  crowd 
during  Lieut.  Gov.  Van  Cirman's  ad- 
dress was  taken  on  the  12th  by  James 
C.  Gabbert,  and,  the  picture  of  the 
unveiling  was  taken  last  gaturday  by 
the  editor.    Jack  Sauter,  one  of  the 


Grandview  Marker, 
monitors,  was  ixnable  to  be  present 
for  the  setting;  otherwise,  the  char- 
acters are  the  samfe  as  on  the  12th. 
Reading  from  left  to  right  the  per- 
sons are:  Rev.  A.  P.  Bentley,  presi- 
dent of  the  Grand  View  Lincoln  Trail 
Club  -who  presented  the  marker  to 
the  community,  Billy  Cadick,  son  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  T.  Cadick,  and  Ja- 
nette  Snyder,  grand-daughter  of  Ja- 
cob Beanblossom,  John  Stutevilh, 
M|arvin  Jones,  and  Jacob  Beanblos- 
som. Billy  Cadick  and  Janette  Sny- 
der unveiled  the  marker,  and  also  the 
one  at  New  Hope. 


Listening  to  Lieut.  Gov.  Van  Orman. 


THE  LINCOLN  MARKER 
This  marker  \vas  dedicated  February  12,  1028,  a.id  Mie  parties  v.-ho  un- 
veiled the  marker  are  shown.  Through  a  mishap,  pictures  supposed  to  be 
take'i  on  that  day  proved  worthless  an;'  the  participants,  with  one  excep- 
ti  m  were  assembled  for  this  "snap."  There  was  a  Uu'ge  crov.'d  in  town 
on  that  day  and  if  was  a  keen  disappointinent  when  the  photographer 
)'eooi'i:ed  "no  pi.-tures." 


VAST  CROWD  AT  MARKER  UNVEILING 


The  119th  Birth  Anniversary  of  Lincoln  Gommemorated 
With  Fine  Progr^^m  in  Whicn  Local  History  Con- 
cerning His  Boyhood  is  Given.  Liet.  Gov. 
Van  Orman  Principal  Speaker. 


Indiana  Lincoln  Marker-  Unveiled  at  Grandvier  and  Ner  Hope   ^ 
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I  all';  with  firmness  in  the  right  as  God  | 
I  give;;!  us  to  see  the  right,  let  us  do  ^ 
'all  which  may  achieve   a  just  and 
'lasting   peace  among   ourselves  and| 
with  all  nations."  j 
Mr.  George  H.  Honig,  the  sculptorj 
who  designed  these  markers,  and  Mr.  i 
Basye,    of    Rockport,    whose  grand- 
father had  a  store  near  the  site,  and  | 
H'enry  Van  Ostrand,  a  Civil  War  vet- ; 

t  \7  V,  Pk^.w^or,  Pri'npmnl  ^npnkpr  eran,  of  Evansville,  who  heard  Lincoln  ; 

(  Van  Orman  Puncipal  bpeaner.  -^^^^^^  ^^^^  presented  to 

'  the  audience. 

The  unveiling  of  this  marker  fol- 
lowed in  the  same  manner  as  the  one 
in  Grandview  and  by  the  same  chil- 
dren. 

This  closed  the  program,  which 
b'urely  was  of  interest  as  the  audi- 
ence was  unusually  attentive  through- 
out the  lengthy  program  of  more 
than  two  hours  at  Grandview  and 
forty-five  minutes  at  New  Hope. 

Among  the  veterans  present  Sun- 
day were  three  above  ninety  years  of 
age,  namely:  Col.  J.  S.  Wright,  96,  of 
Rockport;  P.  Alfred  Hammond,  94,  of 
Grandview;  and  Jospeh  Cissna,  91,  of 
Silverdale. 


Not  since  April  11,  1918,  has  Grand  stressing:  the  broad  f^antyjind  un- 
View  entertained  such  a  crowd  of ,  bounded  sympathy  of  Abraham  Lin- 
visitors  as  were  here  Sunday  to  wit- 1  coin.  He  stated  that  these  elem^ants 
ness  the  unveiling  of  the  historic  I  of  charity  and  sympathy  will  go  far 
markers.    The  estimate' of  the  num- 1  toward  .solvmg  the  problems  of  .he 


ber  of  people  is  placed  at  3,000  by  a 
number  of  citizens  who  have  endeav- 
ored to  be  careful  with  figures,. 

The  day  was  ideal.  The  sun  was 
bright.  The  air  was  warm,  and  the 
robins  and  mocking  birds'  helped  to 
furnish  the  music.  People  began  to 
'arrive  before  noon  and  looked  upon 
the  exhibits  of  relics  in  the  Gabbert 
and  Monitor  windows.    We  will  not 


distressed  world  today. 

Editor  Baker  then  gave  some  un- 
published facts  concerning  the  Lin- 
coln family  during  their  residence  in 
Spencer ' county. 

The  colored  sextette,  of  Rockport, 
was  then  called  to  the  plntform  and 
gave  two  songs. 

The  markers  were  then  presented 
to  the  community  by  the  president  of 


:ttem;rrde::rireThese  exhlb^s  in^  the  Lincoln  Trail  Club,  and  dedicated 
this  issue,  save  to  mention  the  fine  ^  to  the  influence  and  memory  ot  the 
drawing  of  Lincoln  as  a  young  man  eariy  pioneers.  | 
by  Carl  Biedenkopf,  a  senior  in  the     The  marker  was  then  ^r.veAeA  hj\ 
Grandview  high  school.    It  was  life-  Miss  Genet  Snyder,  a  grand-daughtei 
size  and  a  clever  work  of  the  pencil,  of    Jacob    ^^^^"btossom,^^  and^^  mily 

At  the  appointed  hour  the  Peters- 
burg drum  corps  met  the  school  chil- 
dren at  the  corner  of  Fifth  and  Mam 
streets,  and  led  them  to  their  place 
,in  front  of  the  speakers  stand.  The 
'drum  corps  then  gave  an  exhibition 
,of  drill  marching. 

The  school  children  then  sang 
"America"  with  the  audience  and  fol- 
lowed with  another  song. 

Dr.  Frank  Lenig,  Ph.  D.,  of  Rock- 
port, was  then  introduced  and  gave 
the  invocation. 

i    William  Wohler  gave  the  address 

of  welcome  as(  only  Mr.  Wohler  can 

give  it  and  Rev.  A.  P.  Bentley  read  a 

letter  from  Hon.  Richard  Lieber,  who 
.could   not   be   present.     Mrs.  C.  D. 

Ehrman  brought  the  greetings  from 

the  Southwestern  Indiana  Historical 

Society  in  well  chosen,  complimentary 

.words. 


Cadick  the  young  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs 
W.  T.  Cadick,  ■  while  the  sentinels, 
Jack  Sauter  and  John  Stuteville,  as- 
sisted. 

This  concluded  the  program  at  this 
place  and  a  parade  was  formed  for 
the  journey  to  the  New  Hope  United 
Brethren  church,  where  the  first  set-  j 
tlement  was  made..  It  is  estimated! 
that  400  autoes  made  the  trip  to  New 
Hope.  _  I, 

Here  the  program  beg  n  with  ai 
drill  by  the  Petersburg  Girls'  Drum 
Corps,  followed  with  a  song  by  the  \ 
Glee  Club  of  the  local  high  school.  ] 
Rev.  W.  C.  Shrde  gave  the  invoca-: 
tion  and  then'  Joseph  FoiMythe  came 
to  the  platform  and  told  of  hearing 
Harrison  speak  at  Lincoln  City  from 
the    train,     and     then  introduced 
Hon.  Albert  J.  Wedeking,  of  Dale,  a 
member  of  the   state   highway  com- 


D.  E.  Cadick  was  then  introduced !  mission,  who  ^oke  briefly  of  the 
onHV,';  inturn  nresented  Lieut.  Gov. 'importance  of  followmg  the  high 
F  Harold  Van  Sa^^^^^^^  given    us    by    Lincoln:  "with 

who  gave  a  mo.t  exc'ell.nt  addres..  1  malice  toward- none;  with  chanty  for, 


Marker  at  Site  of  Lincoln  Home. 


Grave  of  Nancy  Hanks  Lincoln. 


GLIMPSES  INTO  THE  PAST 


Herewith  is  a  letter  from  George 
H.  Honig,  treasurer  of  the  Southwes- 
tern Indiana  Historical  Society,  with 
headquarters  at  Evansville,  relative 
to  the  historic  early  settlement  on 
Blackford  creek,  in  Kentucky,  known 
as  Fort  Blackford,  as  it  connects  with 
the  Indian  trails  on  this  side  of  the 
Ohio  river  and  influenced  early  set- 
tlement in  Spencer  county: 

In  1780,  a  man  by  the  name  of 
Blackford  built  his  log  cabin  on  a 
creek  which  later  was  called  "Black- 
ford creek,"  and  its  location  was  near 
the  Kentucky  trail,  known  as  a  war- 
rior trail,  running  from  Owensboro 
to  Hardinsburg,  Ky.  This  trail  crossed 
the  Blackford  creek  at  a  point  almost ' 
due  south  from  Grandview,  a  distance 
of  about  five  miles.  This  point  on 
Blackford  creek  is  also  almost  due 
west  of  Hardinsburg.  It  was  almosi 
a  direct  line  from  Hardinsburg  by 
this  trail  to  Grandview  and,  natur- 
ally, a  short  one  for  settlers  to  come 
to  points  in  Indiana  within  a  radius 
of  ten  or  fifteen  miles  of  Grandview. 
Hundreds  of  pioneers  followed  t,his 
ttail  through  Grand viev/  and  settled 
in  Hulf,  Hammond,  Ohio,  Grass,  Car- 
ter, Clay  and  Jackson  townships.  In 
fact,  about  nine-tenths  of  these  pion- 
eers from  1800  to  1830  came  into  the 
county  that  way. 

Blackford  creek  empties  into  the 
Ohio  river  directly  opposite  the  east- 
ern edge  of  Grandview,  practically 
opposite  the  mouth  of  Big  Sandy 
creek. 

I  This  settlement  on  Blackford  creek 
dates  back  as  early  as  1800,  and  pros- 
pective settlers  were  caniped  here 
waiting  for  the  treaty  to  be  signed 
j  between  the  Delaware  Indians  and 
'the  United  States  Government.  In 
1804  this  treaty  was  singed  and  im- 
mediately thereafter  many  at  this 
settlement  crossed  above  Grandview 
to  Indiana  in  1805.  Among  them  at 
this  time  were  the  Lamars,  Rays,  and 
Daniel  Grass.  A  little  later,  the  Pow- 
ells, Emmicks,  Grisgbys,  Carters, 
Hammonds,  Samuel  Howell,  Mason 
Jones  Howell,  Mason  Jones,  Henry 
Jones,  Rev.  John  McCoy,  Noah  Gor- 
don, Thomas  Turnham,  and  last  but 
not  least,  James  Gentry.  All  of  these 
settlers  had  located  claims  before 
Thomas  Lincoln  came.  Some  were 
living  on  these  claims  and  others 
planned  to  follow  soon. 

Among  the  early  settlers  in  Ham- 
mond township,  according  to  Good- 
speed's  History,  published  in  1885, 
were:  Ezekiel  Ray,  Uriah  Lamar, 
Benj.  Lamar,  Sam  Lamar,  James 
Hammond,  Samuel  Hammond,  Allen 
Murphey,  Kelton  Murray,  James  Mur- 
ray, James  Kellams,  Ezekiel  Pow  'I, 
John  Richardson,  Elijah  Lamar,  El!a3 
Wri.uht,  David  Casebier,  David  Horn- 
beck,  Nicholas  Emmick,  Stephen 
Howard,  William  Kelley,  Sr., William 
Kelley,  Jr.,  Joseph  Nelson,  Jonathan 
Beard,  Robert  Barber,  James  Beard, 
William    Springston,   William  Rood, 


Littleton  Powell,  James  Powell,  Wil- 
1am  Lamar,    David    Turnham,  Peter 
Lahew,  William  Shrode,  Thomas  Mor- 
ton,   William    Black,   Taylor  Basye, 
1  Jonathan  Prosser,  and  others.  (Any 
I  person  knowing  of  additional  names 
of  pioneers  coming   in    before  1816, 
jwill  please  so  inform  the  editor.) 
I'    The  importance  of  this  Blackford 
I  settlement  has  never  been  stated  and 
'  I  feel  that  such  an  important  settle- 
,  ment  should  he  given  more  publicity 
in  your  Grandview  Monitor  so  that 
any  one  who  may  have  some  data  on 
it  will  turn  it  in  for  our  historical 
work. 

The  Daviess  county,  Kentucky,  his- 
torie.T   give   considerable  data  and  I 
have  much  of  that  in  my  notes,  so 
you  can  rest  assured  that  all  these 
statements  I  make  are  based  on  facts 
recorded   in   printed   histoi'ies.  Hon. 
McCreary  has  written  a  seventy-page 
article  (typed)  on  William  Smithers 
(Smothers)  and  tells  of  the  Blackford 
creek  settlement  and  also  relates  a 
fine  story  how  William  Smithers,  to 
save  his  dogs,  dispatched  a  hugh  bear 
with    his    tomahawk    on  Blackford 
creek  where  a  small  stream  emptied 
into  it.    This  stream  is  known  today 
as  Bear  creek.    James  Gentry  at  that 
jtime   (1802)    was    living    near  this 
I  point  and  was  hunting    in  company 
I  with  Smithers.    It:  was  at  this  time 
that  Smithers  found  his  brother  in 
the  settlement  courting  the  sister  of 
Nuttie    Bell.     His   brother,  James, 
1  married  Miss  Bell  in  1805. 

Daniel  Grass  also   lived    here  and 
latter  often  used  this  trail  to  Hardins- 
|burg  to   transact   business  with  his, 
■foster-father    and    financial  backer,! 
Col.  W.  R.  Hynes,  who  founded  Elii- 
abethtown,  Ky. 

There  is  an  abundance  of  data  to 
reveal  the  importance  of  this  Ken- 
tucky-Indiana Trail  by  way  of  the 
mouth  of  Little  Sandy,  near  Grand-, 
.view,  to  Gentrville,  passing  west  of 
I  Newtonville  about  a  mile  or  two.  This 
trail  also  forked  and  passed  about  a 
mile  north  of  Newtonville  running  to 
Troy. 

At  Grandview,  a  trail  went  directly 
west;  to  a  point  west  of  the  Gentry- 
ville  and  Rockport  Trail.  This  point 
was  called  Knob  City,  and  here  is 
where  Daniel  Grass  had  his  first 
store— the  first  store  in  Spencer 
county,  although  previous  to  this, 
:  Daniel  Grass  carried  ample  supplies 
!to  care  for  his  neighbors,  while  he 
j  lived  at  Grandview,  his  first  home. 
I  He  was  a  neighbor  of  the  Rays  and 
'  his  cabin  stood  within  calling  distance 
'  of  the  Grandview  block  house. 

Daniel  Grass,  the  Rays,  Hammonds 
and  Lamars  came  about  1805.  The 
Kelleys  and  Murpheys  also  likely 
came  at  the  same  time. 

That  trail  west  of  Grandview  was 
gica'Jly  used.  It  connected  with  Rock- 
port  and  on  this  trail  Morton  built 
his  water  mill.  James  Gentry,  W.  R. 
I  Hynes  and  Daniel  Grass  entered  much 
'  land  along  this  trail  where  it  crossed 
'  into  Ohio  towmship  and  reached  Knob 
'  City.    It^  appears  that  Daniel  Grass 


I  in  1817  had   hoped   and   planned  to 
I  have  th  ecourt  house  located  at  Knob 
City  and  as  near  as  I  can  figure  it 
out,  Rockort  was  the  compromise  lo- 
cation. 

It  was  about  this  time  (1817)  that 
Daniel  Grass  had  his  store  there  at ' 
Knob  City  and  the  first  court  pro- 1 
ceedings    took    place    there  before 
Rockport  v/as  named  the  county  seat. 

Dr.  Jolly,  of  Richland,  in  the  Rock- 
port papers  about  a  year  ago,  stated 
that  near  Silverdale,  old  "Uncle^'Billy 
Statler"  was  born  in  the  first  Spencer 
county  court  house.    This  court  house 
of  Dr.  Jolly's  statement  is  the  same 
buildng  in  which  Daniel    Grass  had 
his  store,    near    Knob   Ci*y.  Billy 
Statler's    mother   and     Mrs.    Daniel  | 
I  Grass  were  sisters,  and  when  Daniel ! 
I  Grass  moved  his  store  to  Rockport  j 
in  1818,  after  Rockport!  became  the' 
county  seat,    George    Statler   moved  i 
from  back  of    Owensboro,  Ky.,  and 
occupied    this    cabin    where  "Uncle 
Billy"  was  born. 

This  same  cabin  is  also  an  historic 
spot  on  account  of  the  fact  that  Gen- 
eral Joseph  E.  Lane  clerked  for  a 
time  at,  Knob  City  for  Daniel  Grass. 
In  history,  "Men  of  Mark,"  in  Evans- 
ville Library,  Lane  clerked  near 
Rockport  for  Daniel  Grass.  So  Spen- 
cer county  can  feel  proud  that  young 
Lane  not  only  clerked  here  but  made 
many  friends  among  the  pioneers. 
Lane  understood  the  pioneer  life  and 
was  a  first-rate  story  teller,  and  this 
friendship  for  the  General  comes  to 
life  in  1849  when  many  of  these 
Spencer  county  pioneers  joined  his 
command  in  the  Mexican  War. 

Thomas  Lincoln  could  have  met  and 
traded  jokes  with  General  Lane  in 
1817  at  the  Daniel  GrassI  store  at 
Knob  City,  as  his  home  was  nearer 
the  Grass'  store  at  that  time  than  it 
was  to  the  town  of  Troy. 

James    Gentry,    while    living  on 
Blackford  creek,  from  about  1800  to 
1816,  raised  hogs  and  often  had  as 
many  as  2,000  pigs.    He  shipped  the 
dressed  pork  to  New  Orleans  and  to 
Cincinnati,     and     his  accumulated 
wealth  was  invested  later  in  Spencer 
county  land.    Gentry  always  had  '  a 
supply  of  boats  on  hand.    He  was 
building  them  continually  to  carry  his 
produce  to  market  and,  as  he  lived 
I  near    the    mouth    of    Blackford,  he 
!  helped  many  a  pioneer  to  cross  the 
I  Ohio  i-iver  to  Indiana  in  his  dinghey 
I  boatp.  . .  I 

I  I  have  given  you  some  extremely 
important  lights  of  early  Spencer 
county  history.  Some  things  that 
"have  never  been  sent  to  the  mjU." 
I  am  sure  Hammond  tovraship  read- 
ers of  The  Monitor  will  be  glad  to 
get  this  news.  Grandview  was  mak- 
ing good  history  from  1805  to  1830 
and,  properly  compiled,  it  would  make 
interesting  reading  not  only  to  your 
community  but  to  tourists  as  well. 
With  best  wishes,  sincerely  yours, 
George  H.  Honig. 


GLIMPSES  FROM  THE  PAST 


Fon  Blackford  and  Indian  Trails. 

0 

(George  H.  Honig,  Evansville.) 
In  17SU  a  man  by  the  name  of 
Blackford  built  his  log  cabin  on  a 
creek  which  later  was  called  Black- 
ford creek  and  its  location  was  near 
the  Kentucky  trail  known  as  a  war- 
rior Indian  trail,  running  from  Ow- 
ensboro  to  Hardinsburg,  Ky.  This 
trail  crossed  Blackford  creek  at  a 
point  almost  due  southeast  of  Grand- 
view,  Ind.,  at  a  distance  of  about  five 
miles.  This  point  on  Blackford  creek 
is  also  almost  due  west  of  Hardins- 
burg, Ky.  It  was  almost  a  direct  line 
from  Kardinsburg  to  Grandview  and 
nr.turally  a  short  one  'for  fiettlers  to 
come  to  points  in  Indiana  within  a 
radius  ,oi"  fifteen  to  twenty  miles  of 
Grandview.  Hundreds  'of  pioneers 
followed  this  trail  and  settled  in  Huff, 
Hammond,  Ohio,  Grass,  Carter  and 
Jackson  townships.  In  fact,  about 
nine-tenths  of  thes.e  pioneers  from 
1800  to  1820  or  1830  came  that  way. 

Blackford  creek  emtied  into  the 
Ohio  river  opposite  the  mouth  of  Big 
Sandy  creek  lon  the  Indiana  side.  This 
settlement  on  Blackford  creek  dates 
back  as  early  as  1800  and  many  fara- 
ilies  camped  there  waiting  for  the 
treaty  to  be  signed  between  the  Del- 
aware Indians  and  the  United  States 
Government.  In  1804  this  treaty  was 
signed  and  immediately  there  after 
many  of  this  Blackford  settlement 
crossed  the  river  at  or  near  Grand- 
view  to  Indiana  in  1805.  Among  them 
were  the  Lamars,  Powells,  Rays, 
Daniel  Grass,  and  a  little  later  the 
Emmicks,  Grig&bys,  Carters,  Ham- 
monds, Samuel  Howell,  Mason  Jones 
Howell,  Mason  Jones,  Henry  Jones, 
Kev.  John  McCoy,  Noah  Gordon, 
Thomas  Turnham,  and  last  but  not 
least,  James  Gentry.  All  of  these 
settlers  had  located  claims  before 
Thomas  Lincoln  came.  Some  were 
living  on  these  claims  and  otheips 
planned  to  follow  soon. 

Among  the  land  entries  dating 
piior  to  1817  we  find  in  the  History 
of  Warrick,  Spencer  and  Perry  Coun- 
ties, the  following  by  townships: 

Hammond  township:  -Sam  Lamar, 
1811;  Benjamin  Lamar,  1814;  Uriah 
Lamar,  1812;  William  Kelley,  Sr.  and 
Jr.,  1816;  James  and  Samuel  Ham- 
mond, lbl4;  James  Keliams,  181G; 
Kelton  Murray,  1812;  Jonathan  Beard 
181G;  Ezekiel  Ray,  1811  and  1814. 

Grass  tovYnship:  James  and  Samuel 
Moore,  1814;  Stephen  Rogers,  1815. 

Hurt"  township:  Joseph  Wrighi, 
1816;  Ishmael  Conner,  1813;  William 
Taylor,  1815;  Nicholas  Emmick,  1815; 
Hugh  Masterson,  1816;  -David  Ed- 
waids,  1815;  Samuel  Conner,  18i4; 
Walter  Taylor,  1807;  Francis  Posey, 
1811. 


ment  courting  a  sister  of  Nattie  Bell. 
Hia  brother,  James,  married  Miss  Bell 
in  1805. 

Daniel  Grass  also  lived  here  and 
later  often  used  this  trail  to  Har- 
dinsburg to  transact  business  with 
his  foster  father  and  financial  backer, 
Col.  W.  R.  Hynes,  who  founded  Eliz- 
abethtown,  Ky. 

There  is  abundant  evidence  of  data 
to  reveal  the  importance  of  this  Ken- 
tucky-Indiana trail  by  way  of  the 
mouth  of  Little  Sandy  and  near  'the 
present  site  of  Grandview,  to  Gentry- 
ville,  passing  west  of  Newtonville 
about  three  or  four  miles.  This  trail 
,also  forked  and  joined  a  trail  to  the 
east  known  as  the  Troy-Gentryvilie 
trail. 

At  Grandview,  a  trail  went  directly 
west  to  a  point  west  of  the  Gentry- 
ville  and  Rockport  trail.  This  point 
was  called  Knob  City,  and  here  Dan- 
iel Grass  had  his  first  store,  the  first 
store  in  Spencer  county,  although 
previous  to  this  time  Daniel  Grass 
carried  ample  supplies  to  take  care 
of  his  neighbors  while  he  lived  near 
Grandview,  his  first  home.  He  was  a 
neighbor  of  the  Rays  and  his  cabin 
stood  within  calling  distance  of  the 
Grandview  block  house. 

Daniel  Grass,  the  Rays^  Ham- 
monds, Lamars  and  Powells  came 
about  1805.  The  Kelleys  and  Mur- 
phys  probably  came  about  the  same 
time. 

'  That  trail,  west  from  Grandview, 
was  greatly  used  as  it  connected  with 
the  Rockport  trail  and  on  this  trail 
Morton  built  his  water  mill.  James 
Gentry,  W.  R.  Hynes  and  Grass  en- 
tered much  land  along  this  trail  where 
it  crossed  into  Ohio  township  and 
reached  Knob  City.  It  appears  that 
Daniel  Grass  in  1617  had  hoped  and 
planned  to  have  the  court  house  lo- 
cated at  Knob  City,  and  as  near  as  I 
can  figure  it  out,  Rockport  was  the 
compromise  location.  It  was  about 
this  time  (1817)  that  Daniel  Grass 
had  his  store  there  at  Knob  City  and 
first  court  proceedings  took  place 
there  before  Rockport  was  named  the 
county  seat. 

'  Dr.  Jolly,  of  Richland,  in  the  Rock- 
port papers  about  a  year  ago,  stated  j 
that  near  Silver  Dale  old  Uncle  Billy 
Statler  was  born  in  the  first  Spencer 
county  coui-t  house.  This  court  house 
of  Dr*  Jolly's  statement,  is  the  same 
building  in  which  Daniel  Grass  had 
his  store,  near  Knob  City.  Billy  Stat- 
ler's  mother  and  Mrs.  Daniel  Grass 
were  sisters  and  When  Daniel  Grass 
moved  his  store  to  Rockport  in  1818, 
after  Rockport  became  the  county 
seat,  George  Statler  moved  from  back 
of  Owensboro,  Ky.,  and  occupied  this 
cabin  where  Uncle  Billy  was  born. 


Clay  township:  Reuben  Grig:sby,  Sr,. 
181G;  Joseph  Murray,  1817. 

Ohio  township:  Amos  Riehard'sion, 
1814;  James  Morton,  1814;  John  Da- 
vis, lolU;  John  Gentryman,  1815;  W. 
\\.  Ogden,  1815;  Samuel  Snyder,  ISlo 
Andrew  Russell,  iS16;  David  Case  Die.- 
1814;  Henry  Small,  1816;  Daniel 
Grass,  1807  and  1808;  Fulkira  Fulkcr- 
son,  1814;  William  Wakefield,  181G; 
Wihis  Snyder,  1816;  William  Berry, 
ISOy,  1810  and  1816;  Gabriel  Jonea, 
lol5;  Josiah  Turpin,  1814;  Joab  Gar- 
rett, 1610  ;Thomas  Clay,  1814;  Jonn 
■■.Vjii  inson,  1808;  Daniel  Baldwin,  l.ill 
Johii  Cummins,  18(}y;  Jame^  Martin, 
1811;  Edward  Hayden,  1810  and  1S16; 
Josnua  Hobbs,  1810;  Joseph  K.  Tot- 
ten,  1808. 

Luce  township:  Jiohn  Holtzclaw, 
1815;  Ally  Overall,  1816;  Noatl  How- 
ell, 1815;  Nat.  Ewing,  1815;  David 
Luce,  1816;  Benj.  Moeks,  1816;  Atha 
Meeks,  1811;  Thomas  Everton,  1816, 
Adam  Young,  1814;  John  Young, 
1814;  John  Meeks  and  Paten  Thrail- 
kill,  1811;  Amos  Cuthfield,  1814;  Wil- 
liam Spencer,  1815;  Samuel  Hazel- 
hurst,  1814  and  1815;  J,  G.  Totten, 

1808.  I  J^ii^aki 

To  this  list  should  be  added  a  long 
list  o±  names  of  pioneers  who  came 
in  early  but  did  not  enter  land  until 
u  much  later  date;  some  men  were  in 
the  count  yas  early  as  1810or  1812 
v.lio  did  not  enter  land  until  1830  or 
even  1838. 

The  Daviess  county,  Kentucky,  his- 
tories give  considerable  data  and'  I 
have  much  of  that  in  my  notes;  so 
you  may  rest  assured  that  all  thes'e 
statements  are  based  on  facts  re- 
corded in  printed  histories.  Hon. 
McCreary  has  vrritten  a  seventy- 
page  article  (typed)  on  .William 
Smithers  (Smothers),  and  he  tells  of 
the  Blackford  creek  settlement  and 
also  relates  a  fine  story  of  how  Wil- 
liam Smithers  to  save  his  (iogs  dis- 
patched a  hugh  bear  with  hia  toma- 
hawk on  Blackford  creek  -where  a 
small  stream  empties  into  it.  This 
stream  is  known  to  this  day  af  Bear: 
err  ek.  James  Gentry  at  that  time 
(1802)  was  living  near  this  point  and 
■was  hunting  in  company  with  Smith- 
ers.   It  was  at  this  time  that  Smith- 


This  same  cabin  is  also  an  histori- 
cal spot  on  account  of  the  fact  that 
General  Joseph  E.  Lane  cJerked  for  a 
time  there  at  Knob  City  for  Daniel 
Grass. 

In  history,  "Men  of  Mark,"  Evans- 
ville  library.  Lane  clerked  near  Rock-  j 
port  for  Daniel  Grass.  So  Sj3encer 
county  can  feel  proud  that  young 
Lane  not  only  cleryed  here  but  made 
many  friends  among  the  pioneers. 
Lane  understood  the  pioneer  life  and 
was  a  first-rate  story  teller,  and  this 
friendship  for  the  General  comes  to 
life  in  1849  when  many  of  these  pion- 
eers joined  his  command  in  the  Mexi- 
can War. 

T-homas  Lincoln  could  have  met  and 
traded  jokes  with  General  Lane  in 
1817  at  Grass'  atore  at  Knob  City. 

Thomas  Lincoln  was  a  little  nearer 
to  the  Grass  store  at  that  time  than 
to  the  town  of  Troy. 

James    Gentry,    while    living    on ' 
Blackford    creek    (Ky.)    from  about 
1800  until  about   1816,  raised  hogs 
and  often  had  as  many  as  2,000  pigs,  i 
and  his  accumulated  wealth  was  in-  | 
vested  later  in  Spencer  county  land.  ! 
Gentry  always  had  a  supply  of  boats  | 
on  hand.    He  was  building  them  con-  ' 
tiually  to  carry  his  produce  to  mar-  j 
ket  and  as  he  lived  near  the  mouth  j 
of  Blackford  creek  he  helped  many  a  ! 
pioneer  to  cross   the    Ohio   river  to 
Indiana. 

I  have  given  you  some  extremely 
important  lights  of  early  Spencer 
county  hisftory.  Some  things  have 
"never  been  sent  to  the  mill."  I  am 
sure  Hammond  township  readers  of 
The  Monitor  will  be  glad  to  get  this 
news  and  historical  data.  Grandviev/ 
was  making  good  history  from  1805 
to  1830  and,  properly  compiled,  it 
would  make  interesting  reading  not 
only  to  your  community,  but  to  tour- 
ists as  well. 

With  best  wishes;  sincerely  yours, 
George  H.  Honig, 
Evansville,  Indiana. 


Some  people,  who  drive  old  Fords, 
would  like  to  know  how  to  lubricate 
so  they  wall  start  e^^y  on  a  cold  day. 
Of  course,  ons  answer  is  to  trade  foi" 
a  far  better  car. 


ers  found  bis  brother  in  the  settle-  short  day. 


The  slirortest  days  are  almost  here. 
Tavo  weeks  from  Friday  will  give  the 


Indiana  Sojourn  oi  Lincoln 


Abraham  Lincoln's  First  Night  in  Indiana  Was 
Near  Grandview. 

Tradition,  Supported  by  Documentary  Evidence,  Places 
Ferriage  from  Fort  Blackford  to  Mouth  of  Little 
Sandy  Creek.    Thomas  Lincoln's  Finest 
Ho.ne  Built  in^  Sj)er^er  County. 

I  to   end.    Hence,   it   is   worthy  of  a 
|.  cartful  consideration,  at  least, 
ij     Jt  is  a  matter  of  record  that  Thomas 
I  Lincoln  started  to  Indiana  over  the 
I  old   Hardins'burg- Yellow  Banks  (Ow- 
ensboro)  trail;  and  from  early  settler 
!  descendants  we  learn  this  was  an  old 
'  Indian  trail  and  he/s  been  traveled  in 
i^pait  by  Indians  within  the  memory 
ji  of  the  parents  of   somg   people  now 
j!  living.    That  this  trail  was  a  main 
There  wasi  iSo  very  little  recorded  |  thoroughfare  of  that  day  is  a  matter 
about  the  trip  of  the  Lincoln  family!  of  record  in    Rothert    &  Hax-rison's 
trom  their  Kentucky  to  their  Indiana  i;  Hi^torv  of    Ohin    cLnZ  """'^'^""^ 
InTtr/r  -  -rly  winter  of  :^:£:;i:ls^':,^!;,^L  ^ 

I!!',  "^^^""l'^'!'^  T^'^'  S-'^d^y  -  I  from  Hardinsburg  to  Owrnsbot  Ind 


cept  more  details  if  the  same  can  be 
relied  upon,  and  the  writer  has  been 
collecting  some  .of  these  interesting 
deiaiis  and  has  fitom  time  to  time 
presented  them  for  approval  or  dis- 
;  approval  through  the  columns  of  The 
r>Jonitor.  A  year  ago  an  article  ap- 
peared which  caused  considerable  at 


a  spur  leading  off  at  Bear  Branch  to 
Fort  Blackford,  one  of  the  northern 
ouLpcsts  of  Kentucky.  Indeed,  it  was 
th^  western  most  trail  into  what  is 
nov  Spencer  county  for  the  reason 
ihat  William  Smothei^  claimed  all 
the  land  of  what  is  nov/  Davies 
county,  Kentucky,  which  is  west  of 


tcnticn  and, comment  and  more  facts  Z  Z'  ^  '  ^ 
l.ave  been  aather^d  t.o  .AA  J  T'  j' ^^'^'^^'^''^ ^ 


we  been  gathered  to  add  to  those 
formerly  published. 

Brockett  and  Barrett,  two  Wash- 
ington historians  who  wrote  a  history 
oi  the  Lincoln  family  and  more  par- 
jticularly  of  Abraham  Lincoln  in  1860 
and  revised  their  works  after  the 
death  of  the  Great  President,  state 
tnat  the  Lincoln  family  crossed  the 
j  Ohio  river  "at  or  near*  the  mouth  of 
jArderson  creek;"  and  Dennis  Hanks 
tcM  Herndon  in  1866  that  the  family 
c-ossed  the  river  to  Po_sey's  landing 
and  that  he  (Hanks)  came  by  way 
of  Posey's  farm  in  1817;  and  again 
Hanks  states  that  Mrs.  Johnson  (Lin- 
coln) came  with  a  wagon  and  four 
hrr-es  to  the  Ohio  river:  and  this  is 
about  all  the  ■io^>umentary  evidence 
we  have  of  the  trips  of  the  Lincoln 
fair.ilies— for  there  were  two  families 
and  two  trips  with  two  different 
wives  and  sets  of  children. 

This  documentary  evidence  has 
never  been  disputed  nor  doubted  un- 
til very  recently,  and  the  writer  has 
no  evidence  nor  cause  to  doubt  the 
above  documentai-y  evidence  and  only 
wislies  to  fill  out  some  very  iuterest- 
ing  details.  Indeed,  to  dispute  tho 
above  evidence  would  be  to  bring 
upen  the  writer  a  multitude  of  disap- 
prrval  from  Spencer  county  de-'scend- 
.-'nts  of  early  settlers;  and  the  evidence 
coHected  not  only  agrees  with  the 
above  statements  but  interlocks  into 
one  continuous  story  from  beginning 


plainly  any  attempts  to  settle  or  even 
travel  over  his  hunting  gTounds  (pa- 
pery of  George  H.  Honig).  In  1807 
Smothe:  -  fomid  he  could  no  longer 
hold  ihis  vast  territory  and  settlers 
began  to  take  possession;  but  the  big 
tliorfiughiare  was  established  by  that 
time. 

The  settlement  at  Fort  Blackfoixl 


and  ablest  poltical  leader's  of  the 
state  of  Indiana  of  his  day. 

During  the  few  years  prior  to  1805 
there  appears  to  have  been  quite  a 
c.-otljering     of     hardy,  adventurous 
pioi  eers  collecting-  at  and  near  Fort 
Blackford   waiting  and   hoping  that 
the  fertile  and  attractive  lands  across 
the  river  in  Indiana  Territory  would 
seen  be  open  for  settlement.  Many 
cf  these  settlers  made  trips  into  In- 
idiant  and  were  acquainted  with  the 
r-esources  of  the   country   cross  the 
ri-,er  before  the  land  was  available 
for  enti-y.    Among  these  were  Wil- 
liam Smothtrs,  Daniel  Grass,  James 
Gentry,  the   Rays,   Hammonds,  La- 
mars,  Powells,  and  others  of  the  list 
of  earliest  settlers  in  Hamond  town- 
ship and  Spencer  county. 

From  these  facts  we  learn  that  the 
trai'  to  Fort  Blackford  had  been  in 
use  for  fully  thirty  years  befora- 
Thomas  l^incolu  came  over  it  in  1816. 
Furthermore  it  connected  with  at 
lease  thiee  minor  Indian  trails  on  the 
Indi;ina  side-  cf  the  river  and'  on  these 
tr;>ils  liie  first  settlers  made  their 
horn  G. 

While  seeking  evidence  from  de- 
pce;;ue,nCs  of  eiirly  settlors  near  the 
site'  of  p'ort  Blackford  of  the  migra- 
tiiii'  „f  'riuiinar.  Lincoln  we  were  told 
"i-I-.a:  the  I\Ioores,  Deans  and  Ed- 
wai  dses  all  tra-'C  back  to  this  Lincoln 
cpi:-e(.ie."  These  were  among  the 
ea-'y  lari.i  owiieis  of  that  section  and 
their  family  tradition,  gives  "that 
Thomas  Lincoln  and  family  (Nancy 
Hanks,  .Sa'.ih  nr,\  Abe),  passed  over 
this  trail  to  Fort  Blackford  with  a, 
wa'.'Oii  driv.,  .1  by  oxen,  a  saddle  horse' 
and  cow."  Some  have  the  -state- ! 
nuT't  wllh  .-.oi'e  detail  than  others, 
but  tiie  all  :igreo. 

Ti.t  Lilts  of  Rev.  George  H. 
I\Ioeie  owned  land  on  the  trail  lead- 


I  n  e' 


ck  f: 


.1  m 


i'\nt    Blackford  and 


was  started  as  early  as  1780  by  a  man 


A  type  cf  most  of  the  homes  built 
by  Thomas  Lincoln,  father  of  Abe, 
in    Kentucky,    Indiai'.a    and  Illlnore. 


niimed  Blackford  and  the  Hartford, 
Kentucky,  settlement  at  about  the 
san't  time,  as  William  Smothers 
brought  his  wife  and  sister)  to  Hart- 
ford in  the  spring  of  1782  and  his 
daughter,  Jane,  was  born  in  the  fort; 
and  February  1,  1800,  she  became  the 
wif '  of  Daniel  Grass,  who  afterwards 
settled  in  Spen;er  county,  Ind.,  and 
became  not  only  a  prominent  citizen 
of  the  county  but  one  of  the  biggest 


hi^  wife  died  in  March,  192S,  at  the 
age  (,f  fOl  years,  and  two  daughters 
of  this  family  to'd  the  writer  in  Au- 
gusi  lust  ye;ir  that  they  had  always 
beer  l^,!d  "iliat  Abraham  Lincoln,  his 
wife,  Nancy  Hanks,  Sarah  and  Abe, 
jia'-'ud  Iheii'  home  on  th.eir  way  to 
Ineieiia  :.nd  their  eetfit  consisted  of 
\  ;i  ''11.  drawn  liy  oxen,  a  cow  and 
;     :  ,1 1',,  1,,.,-..,.  jTvs.  Lineo'-^ 

]  -  ■  ■  i;i  la." 

'.!  1/  'i'ii.  :  I;- L  j.a  y  iamily  lived  near 
th-^  Moore  plantation  and  the  state- 
meet  of  B<\ga  Dean,  a  slave  girl  given 
to  a  d;iu.e,liter  n|ion  tho  mairiage  of 
th>   latter  will  tell  us  the  story  with 
■IS  ir.ueh    auth^^'ntieity  as  any.  She 
was  ten  years  of  age  when  the  Civil  i 
War  clo^■ed  and  was  a  "house  girl", 
in  the  Dean  and  Thornsberry  homes,  | 
and  her  affidavit,  made  upon  her-*  73d  : 
bi;thday,  states  that  she  has  often  j 
lier.rd  her  maste-  and  mistress  speak  i 
of  and  comment  upon  the  passing  of! 
tho  Lincoln  family  on  the  trail  near  ! 
their  home,  and  that  the  outfit  con- 
sisted of  a  wagon,  drawn  by  oxen,  a 


THE  BARKER  FAMILY 

Pioneer  Neighbors  of  Thomas  Lincoln 
1818  to  1830.  Q. 

W,lliam  Barker  (b.  April  29,  1794, 
i.    Aug.    31,    1S66)    married    Sally  j 
Crawlord,  a  sister  of  Josiah  Craw-'; 
Ccd,  at  Bardstowii,  Ky.,  Nov.  30,  1815, 
and  tame  to  what  is  now  known  as 
Spencer  county,  Ind.,  in  the  autumn 
jf  1818  over   the    same    route  that 
Ih?inas    Lincoln    came  in  1816  and 
evidently  purchased  land  {eVz  se  sec 
6,  t5s,  r5w,  80a)  lying  southwest  of 
thp  south  half  of  the  160  acre  tract 
tr.tered  by  Thomas  Lincoln  in  1816 
?.s  deed  is  on  record  for  sale  of  this 
Barker  land  to  John  Romine  June  2, 
i':;]0  (deed  record  B,  page  30,  Spencer, 
county  records).  | 
This  land  was  entered  by  Samuel  i 
Howell    September   6,  1817,  but   the  ^ 
ieeds  of  transfer  and  also  the  county ' 
.'(.ccrds  of  same  have  been  lost.    Land  i 
vvas  not  valuable  in  those  days  and. 
;imber  was  too  cheap  to  consider  and 
anyone  who.  would  clear  a  portion  of 
another's  land  was  a  welcome  neigh-  ^ 
bor.    Hence,  the  first  log  cabin  home, 
3f  the  Lincolns  in  this  county  was  on  ! 
the    Howell    entry,  which  evidently' 
was  purchased  by  the  Barkers.  The 
Barkers  claim  'that  thei  cabin  and  the 
Lmcoln  cabin  v/ere  within  a  "stone's 
throw"  of  each  other  as  late  as  1821. 

The  family  tradition  is  tiiat  Sally 
Larker  was  present  at  bedside 
-vhen  Nancy  Hanks  Lincoln  .died;  and 
that  the  Lincoln  family  was  then  liv- 
in;r  near  the  Barker  home. 

'W:lliam  Barker's  daughter,  Millie, 
n;:r.-]'ied  John  W.  Lamar,  who  became 
-,  captain  during  the  Civil  War,  and 
'apt.  Lamar's  obituary  (published  in 
•Ihe  Monitor    Nov.  19,  1903)  states 
tliMl    Lincoln    vi?ited    him  after  he 
(Lincoln)   '•became  n.-itimnlly  promi- 
nent."   Evidently  in  1853. 
,   The  Barkers  burned  a  kUn  of  brick 
near  the  Lincoln  heme  in  1821,  and 
Ihomas  Lincoln  returned  from  a  trip 
to  Kentucky  while  the  kiln  was  burn- 
inK;  and  this  trip  was  made  over  the! 
^ame  Vincennes  -  Hardinsburg  road  j 
the  family  came  over  in  1816.    This  i 
brick  kiln  was  less   than   400  yards 
vvest  of  the  present  Old  Pigeon  church 
bui'ding  and  near  the  spring  (whi>  h 
IS  walled  with  these  brick  to  this  day 
L.clober  13,  1929). 

D.  S.  Barker  states  that  when  i 
commg  to  Grandview  over  this  road  : 
(Grandview-Gentryville  read)  in  1869 
with  his  father,  A.  Hamilton  Bar- 
ker, and  that  his  father  told  him 
that  the  Grigsbys,  Lincolns  and  Bar- 
kers came  into  the  county  over  this 
joad;  and  the  statement  is  concurred 
in  by  a  grandson  cf  Reuben  Grigsby, 
Jr..  as  what  he  had  alv/ays  heard. 


D.  S.  Barker  makes  attidavit  tnat 
T  homas  Lincoln  built  three  log  cab- 
ins (or  houses)  while  living  in  Spen- 
cer county;  and  the  first  one  was  on 
the  site  above  mentioned.  This  state- 
ment is  concurred  in  by  other  grand- 
children of  William  Barker  and  also 
by  descendants  of  some  other  early 
settlers.  He  also  states  that  the  sec- 
ond cabin  was  built  on  the  knoll  near 
the  grave  of  Nancy  Hanks  Lincoln, 
and  this  is  concurred'  in  by  othex-  de- 
.^cendants  of  Lincoln  neighbors. 

The  third  cabin  was  near  the  site  I 
of  the  school  building  at  Lincoln 
Cixy,  where  the  marker  now  stands, 
und  there  is  so  much  evidence  con- 
cerning this  that  nothing  more  need 
be  tvdded. 

J.  W.  Ferguson,  whose  grand-fath- 
er, John  S.  Lamar  (b.  1794,  d.  Nov. 
21',  1839)  was  a  neighbor  of  the  Lin^ 
coin  family,  says  he  has  heard  old 
citizens  speak  of  the  three  log  cabins 
as  mentioned  above. 

Albert  G.  Dawson  (k  1858,  began 
teaching  school    in    1879)   states  he 
has  heard  old  settlers  speak  of  the  ^ 
three  log  cabin  homes  as  above.  j 
FoLtmaster  Dennis  VanWinkle,  of  | 
Lincoln  City,  also  states  he  has  heard  j 
descendants  of  early    settlers  speak 
of  these  three  log  cabins. 

The  Affidavit. 
State  of  Indiana,  Spencer  county,  ss:  i 
I,  Doctor  S.  Barker,  a  grandson  of  ! 
William  Barker  who  came  to  Indiana 
in  the    autumn    of    1818    when  my 
father  was  an  infant  in  arms,  state 
I  hat  I  have  heard  my  father  say  that 
the     family  ^  came     into  Indiana 
from  the  region  of  Bardstown,  Ky., 
over  the  Hardinsburg,  Ky.,-Vincennes 
tr.nil  and  crossed  the  river  from  the 
mouth  of  Blackford  creek,  in  Ken- 


tucky, to  the  mouth  of  Little  Sc.ntly 
creek,  in  Indiana,  and  that  this  was 
tlie  srane  route  ever  which  the  family 
of    Thomas    Lincoln    and    his  wile, 
r\;iucy  Hanks  Lincoln,  came  in  1816.  ; 
That  my  grand-father  purchased  land  i 
southwest  of  that  entered  by  Thomas  | 
Lincoln  and  that  the  Lincoln  family 
were  living  in  a  house  en  the  land 
my  grand-father  purchased  and  that 
Thomas  Lincoln  built  this  house  and 
wao  living  here  as  late  e"?  1821  when 
the  Barkers  burned  a  kiln  of  brick  j 
between  said  hou-;e  and  the  spiing; 
that  later  than  this  Thomas  Lincoln  | 
buiit  a  house  on  his  own  entry  of  land  j 
raid  not  far  from  the  present  j^i'uve 
cf  Nancy  Hanks  Lincoln.    Still  later 
lie  built  another  house,  much  larger, 
oil  the  site  of  the  marker  near  the  ! 
hvick  school  house    site    in    Lincoln  ; 
City.    This  is  according  to  what  my  \ 
tat  l.er  told  me  and  other  statements  | 
i  f  cruly  settlers.    I  v/as  born  in  18.04  \ 
and  my  father  told  me  this  during  | 
Civil  War  times.  [ 
Signed,  DOCTOR  S.  BARKER.  I 

'i'his  statement  concerning  the  j 
iiomes  is  also  true  from  what  I  liavo  ' 
lioard  from  my  family — the  Murphys. 

Signed  by  mark,    L.  D.  JONilS. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  to  before 
me  this  26th  day  of  October,  Vj2  '  . 
vSea',.)      James  H.  Stuteville,  N.P. 
J\Iy  cummisson  expires  i^ec.  2o,  1^2J. 


JARY  27,  1930.  6.  V.  O  (?. 

 -ii^^MJL^^^  A,r 

j     ABE  LINCOLN'S  GIRL  CKUM 

iWaf,  Betsy  Ray,  of  Sandy  Creek 
i         Landing,  NoSv  Grandview. 

i    Elizabeth    Ray,    more  familiarly 
j  known  as  Betsy  Ray,  was  born  at 
;  Sanay    Creek    Landing,  now  Grand- 
^view,  January  26,  1813,  and  first  be- 
icaiae  acquainted  with  Abe  Lincoln  in 
jber  fourth   summer,  which  was  the 
j>rummer  fol  owing  the  moving  of  the 
Lincoln   family    into    Indiana.  Abel 
Ray,  a  son  of  Betsy's  half-brother, 
William   Ray,  was   about  the  same 
age  as  Betsy  and  these  three  children 
were  often  together   in   early  child- 
li'.od,  according   to    the    Ray  family 
tradition. 

Letsy  had  five    half-brothers  who 
were  much   older   and  two  of  them 
are  listed  as  tax  payers  in  1815,  and 
three  of  them  were  maiTied  before 
,  18;J0,  as  evidenced  by  deed  records. 

There  was  quite  a  bond  of  friend- 
siiip  between  the  Ray  and  Lincoln 
.fanuiies  and  they  often  visited,  back 
and  forth,  in  each  other's  homes.  The 
Ray  family  tradition  gives  an  account 
of  President  Lincoln  offering  Abel 
Ray  a  goverment  position,  but  the 
ia'ae?;  declined.  ' 

It  is  said  that  Thomas  Lincoln,  the  ' 
father   of   Abraham,  helped  Ezekiel 
I  Ray,  the  father  of  Betsy,  fell  a  tree 
and  trim  out  a  pirogue  in  January. 
181     two  months  after  the  Lincoln 
■  family  arrived  in  Indiana.    He  also 
helped  Ezekiel    Ray    build  flatboats 
I  on  the  bank  of  Big  Sandy  creek,  as 
the  Ray  family    have    been  produce 
merchants  from  earliest  times  in  In- 
;diana;    and    during    these  times  the 
families  would  visit. 
;     Ihe  raising  of  the  Linn  house  in 
1 18:17  (which  is  still  standing  on  the 
^  ri'-cr  road,  west  of  Grandview)  was 
,ou;ie  a  social  afi'air    and   two  days! 
were  used  to  complete  the  structure, ' 
'A-ith  a  big   dance    at   night   on  the 
puncheon  floor.    Three  big  log  heaps  i 
vere  burned  to  furnish  the.  light  f or  ? 
the  occasion  and  Uncle  Johnnie  Mc- j 
Lam    played    the   fiddle.     Abe    and ! 
Betsy  were  partners  at  this    dance,  i 
Thomas    Lincoln  "carried    up    the  ' 
corner"  of  the  structure,  as  he  was 
the  best  hand  for  the  task  known  in 
in  the   community  of   what  is  now 
Spencer  county. 

Abe  and  Betsy  also  met  at  the 
hf  iae  of  Ben  Lamar  (v;est  of  what 
is  now  Newtonville)  for  dances.  Ben 
Lamar  operated  a  horse  mill  also. 
His  home  was  a  two-story  log  struc- 
ture and  Masonic  lodge  was  held  in 
the  iipper  story  and  on  lodge  nights 
thei'fi  was  always  a  dance  on  the 
,  lower  floor.  No  documentary  evi- 
|C,ercc  of  these  lodge  meetings  has 
been  found,  but  there  is  plenty  of 
traditional  evidence. 


tctsy  usea  to  turn  the  grind  stone 
fOf  Abe  to  sharpen  his  ax,  when  vis- 
it;ng  the  home  of  Reuben  Grigsby, 
Sr.,  which  was  not  an  infrequent  oc- 
curance.  Mr.  Grigsby  often  employed 
Abe  and  his  father. 

One  time  there  was  an  unexpected 
meeting  of  Abe  and  Betsy  at  the  La- 
mar mill.  She  had  gone  there  with 
cne  of  her  (half)  brothers  and  was 
.suiprised  to  find  Abe  there  waiting 
his  turn  to  grind  some  corn.  Betsy 
wore  her  every-day  clothes  and  was 
barefooted.  Abe  was  also  barefooted  i 
and  a  large  hole  in  his  trousers  ex-! 
poFed  a  bare  knee.  They  enjoyed 
quite  a  visit,  though  Betsy  was  con- 
tinually trying  to  hide  her  bare  feet 
under  her  skirt,  and  Abe  persisted  in 
endeavoring  to  keep  his  knee  covered 
b>  placing  his  hand  over  the  hole  in 
Ir'c  trousers. 

In  the  late  summer  of  1828,  Betsy 
was  living  with  her  mother  on  the 
Lriah  Lamar  (Betsy's  uncle)  farm, 
near  what  is  now  May  school  house; 
and  Abe  had  hauled  a  load  of  hoop 
poles  to  Sandy  Creek  Landing  with  a 
load  of  oxen.  On  the  return  trip  the 
cxen  brushed  a  swarm  of  bees  near 
Ectr.y's  home  and  the  oxen  ran  into 
a  patch  of  big  briars  before  Abe 
couid  stop  them.  Abe,  as  usual,  was 
,bare  footed  and  could  not  comfort- 
Pbly  get  out.  His  shouts  attracted 
, Betsy's  attention  and  she  brought  a 
hoe  and  threw  to  him.  With  this  We 
ciTt  a  path  out  of  the  brairs  and  also 
brought  out  the  oxen. 

The  next  spring  Betsy  was  married 
to  Reuben  Grigsby,  Jr.,  a  son  of  one 
of  the  wealthiest  men  of  what  is  now 
C/ay    township.      Reuben's  brother, 
Aarcn  was  the  husband  of  Sarah  Lin-  \ 
coin,  Abe's  sister.    The  obituary  of 
Bq'.i<y  Ray  Grigsby,  published  in  The 
Monitor  in  1901,  states  that  Abe  was  \ 
I  resent   at   her   wedding   and   that  i 
iietty  liked  to  tell  stories  of  her  asso-  j 
ciai;icn  with  Abe,  especially  after  he! 
became   president.     Tradition  gives', 
niention  that  Abe  visited  her  home.!, 
in  1^44  and  again  in  1853,  and  there  ! 

documetary  proof  of  his  being  in  i 
ihc  county  during  these  years.  ' 
'  If  any  cne  who  ever  lived  in  Spen- ! 
cer  county  knev/  where  the  Lincoln 
family  crossed  the  Ohio  •.•^■<--^;  this  I 
lady,  who  was  born   cn    .  of  \ 

Grandview,  began  hou  .  .  ...g  near'i 
tlie  place  where  she  was  bora,  and  i 
Jiori  in  Grandview,  surely  did.  Six 
Ijer  grandsons  are  living  and  unite 
in  the  statement,  by  affidavit,  that 
i.ny  have  repeatedly  heard  her  state 
that  the  crossing  was  to  the  mouth 
of  L.'ttle  Sandy  creek,  as  The  Moui- 
tor  has  repeatedly  stated. 


;  The  Affidavit. 

'  State  of  Indiana,  Spencer  county:  ss 
'     Tills    Indenture    Witnesseth,  That 
C.  T.  Eghof,  John  E.  Parker,  Elmer 
^  Paiker,  G.  B.  Enghof,  Jacob  Grigsby 
Mfid  W'm.  F.  Grigsby,  each   and  all 
:     i)iir  grandsons    of    Elizabeth  Ray 
I  Grigsby,  state   and   affirm   that  the 
ihiLtorical  sketch  of  the  Ezekiel  Ray 
.  l'ani:ly  and  the  Reuben  Grigsby,  Jr., 
■  family  prepared  by  Charles  T.  Bakei 
i .  c;  rrect,  according  to  the  family 
l.Islory  as  i-epeated    by  our  grand- 
niiilher,  familiarly   known    as  Betsy 
Kay  Grigsby;  and  that  the  account 
I.J  the  Lincoln  family  ferriage,  from 
th.--  mouth  of  Blackford  to  the  mouth 
Little  Sandy  creeks,  as  prepared 
l  published  by  said  Cliarles  T.  Ba- 
l;;.r,  is  true  and  authentic  as  we  have 
l.ca.d  many  times  from  the  lips  of 
L grand-mother.     The  other  Lin- 
cj:,;!,  Grigsby,  Ray  stories  are  also 
c,  accoding  to  our  family  tradi- 

C.  T.  Enghof, 
;  John  E.  Parker, 

I  Elmer  Parker, 

^  G.  B.  Enghof, 

j  Jacob  Grigsby, 

W.  F.  Grigsby. 
Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me, 
a  i.otary    public,    this    25th   day  of 
!  I  ..-biuary,  1930. 
I  James.  H.  Stuteville, 

[  (Seal.)  Notary  Public, 

j  My  commission  expires  Jan.  13,  1934. 

'  t-ieorge  H.  Hcnig,  scu".ptor  and  his- 
t  ji-.iin  of  Evansville,  who  has  worked 
with  the  editor  in  collecting  the  early 
li  ctory  of  this  section,  has  foimd  a 
ni:,v  source  of  documentary  evidence 
oi  the  Sandy  Ci-eek  Landing-Selvin- 
i'lcennes  Trail  dating  back  to  1807, 
Ve  may  have  more  explicit  state- 

,  aienty  in  later  edition. 

I   


Grandview,  Ind.,  February  6,  1930.__ 

/  ■  ^ 

March,  1930,  is  the  100th  anniver- 
sary of  the  departure  of  the  Lmcoin 
family  from  Indiana  and  in  the  hum- , 
ble  opinion  of  the  editor  it  ia  time; 
thi-  citizens   of  this   county  maue  a: 
real    effort    to    contradict    generally  i 
rublished  statements   concevning-  the  | 
lite  cf  the  family  while  in  Spencer  j 
county.    As  an  example,  mOot    hic- j 
tiries  give  their  abode  in  this  cuunt 
as  a  three   sided   pole   cabin.    It  is 
liue  the  family  lived  in  such  a  caba. 
ilt^  first  winter;  but  so  did  rnaiiy  oi 
tVe  other   early    settlers.    Tii.  next 
a.nmer  saw  a  log  cabin  erect  i^t.ui 
14x16  feet  and  having  a  stick  chm.  • 
•lev  cn         west  end.    .  .    -  . 
l^fnr  ^,      . -er  the  deati;  -'f  V-s  u  iic, 
>,i',nLV,    he    built    another    cj.bl,.  cf 
.\bout  the  same    size    with    a    l  tick 
chimney  on  the  east  end;  and,  iUii 
hiter  Thomas  Lir  the    l.^c  c-i.a 

shiftless  man,  1  a  '  -  'oin  cuom 
with  the  chimney  -^e  east  enu, 
pictures  of  wh!  h  are  in  existance. 
Nearly  if  not  every  year,  Thomas 
lincoln  helped  to  build  flatboats  at 
Sand>  Creek  Landing  (now  C-rand- 
-.iew)  for  the  Rays,  Grigsbys  and 
ierhaps  others.  These  statements 
are  supported  by  very  good  tradition 
and  the  name  of  Thomas  Lincoln,  the 
father  of  the  President  Abraham 
Linioln,  should  be  protected  in  these 
respects  at  least.  We  contend  that 
a  man  who  would  build  three  homes 
ir;  iourteen  years  was  not  shiftless; 
he  may  have  been  a  poor  manage.-, 
but  certainly  he  was  industrious  tc-v 
hi?  times  and  period.  If  there  ever 
was  an  excuse  for  hiding  these  facts, 
it  certainly  is  not  now. 


t-randview,  Ind.,  February  23,  1930. 

 v.  YYs»v^*X**^  . 

ASKS  FOR  NEW  DECLARATION 
A  local  reader  of  The  Monitor  last 
week  asked  if  the  editor  still  believed 
that  the  Lincoln  family  was  ferried 
ptTOS.;  the  Ohio  river  to  the  mouth 
of  Little  Sandy  creek?    He  does.  The 
f.nct  is  that  ho  one  ever  heard  of  any 
dispute  or  contradiction  of  the  state- 
ment   of    early  Lincoln  writers  and 
historians  that  the   Lincoln   family  i 
crossed  the   Ohio  river  from   Ken- 1 
lucky    into    what   is    now    Spencer  j 
county  unt  l  the  Lincoln  marker  in  | 
Grandview    was   dedicated    on  Feb- 1 
luary   12,   1928,   and   on   that  dayj 
rotice      was      given     4hat  issue 
would  be  taken    upon   the    place  of 
ferriage.    All  \\Titers  and  historians 
and  local  tradition  agreed  upon 
subject  that  the  Lincoln  family  came 
directly    into    Spencer   county  from 
Kentucky  until  after  the  date  above 
mentioned.    A  recognized    authoi-ity , 
on  "Lincolnia"  wrote   the   editoi-   in ' 
December,  1928,  that  "the  economic' 
question  enters  into"  the  issue  and ; 
1J0•^    hat  the   National   Government ' 
will  bo  asked  to  build  a  road  over  the  | 
rorte  taken   by   the    Lincoln  family 
there  has  been  published  much  mat- 
tor  relative  to  the  family  crossing  at, 
other  places  than  into  Spencer  county.  I 
If  "the  economic  question  enters"  to  ' 
the  exclusion  of  all  early  historical 
statements,   both    documentary  and 
traditional,  then   the    route   n<;  ccii- 
■  onded    fur   and    supporLcu  b,  local 
*^>-adition  in  Spencer  county,  Ina.,  and 
TL-.ncock  ^minty,  Ky.,  should  by  all 
means  be  cliosen  as  the  route  would 
gi^'t  Hancock  county  a  road  where  it 
13  much  needed  and  the  mileage  i? 
f.'so  in  favor  of  said  roni-a 


LINCOLN  MARKERS  DEDICATED! 


Geiitryville,  the   Scene  of  Ceremohy 
Ccmmemoratinig  Departure  of 
the    Lincoln   Family  in 
March,  1830, 


Dr.  B.  C.  Bean,,  founder  and  jwesi- 
dent  of  the  Abralmra  Lincoln  Busi-- 
ness  Centenary,  was  the  presiding 
.  officer  at  the  dedicatory  services  Sat- 
urilay  at  Gentry ville  at  wM<!h  two 
:n:Mkers  were  fcrmally  placed  on  the 
site  of  the  Jones  store  and  the  home 
of  Dr.  Gentry,  where  Lincoln  stopped 
to  sell  goods,  as  the  family  started  . 
on  the  journey  to  Illinois. 

Rev.  Lewis  Fleener,  of  Evansville, 
a  former  pastor  of  Old  Pigeon  Bap- 
tist Church,  was  one  of  the  principal 
speakers.  He  called  to  mind  that  the  , 
Lincoln  family  were  members  of  this 
church  and  Abe  acted  as  janitor  a 
portion  of  the  time.  He  defended 
fhe  character  of  Thomas  Lincoln,  \  < 
father  of  Abe,  from  both  the  religi- 
ous and  industrial  standpoint  and 
cited  church  records  to  substantiate 
his  statements. 

George  B.  Bullock,  ov/ner  of  the 
site  of  the  Jones'  store,  stated  that 
C'lly  in  Spencer  county  had  he  heard 
the  Lincolns  slightingly  spoken  of 
and  attributed  the  fact  to  jealousy. 

Other  speakers  were  Rev.  Harvey 
0.  Chastain,  present  pastor  of  Old 
Pigeon  Church,  George  W.  Brown,  an 
i.in-keeper  at  Gentryville,  0.  E.  Jones 
of  Evansville,  a  grandson  of  the  old 
E'lorekeepcr,  and  others. 

The   ceremony   was    attended  by 
about   two  hundred   descendants  of 
jthe  early   settlers    and   their  neigh- 
bors, of  the  immediate  vicinity.  The 
l^ptakers  brought  to  light  many  facta 
I  that  have  remained  almost  unknown 
through  the  intervening  years  of  the 
life  of  the  Lincolns  in  this  county. 


ABE  LINCOLN'S  GIRL  CHUM 


\Vai,    Betsy    Ray,    of    Salidy  Creek 
Landing,  NoW  Grandview. 


Slie  MONITOR,  GrancMeyr,  Indiana,  Marc^  6.  1930. 

the  upper  story  and  on  lodge  nights  ' 
there  was  always    a   dance    on  the 
lower    floor.     No    documentary    e'.  i- 
cercc  of   these    lodge   nieeiii.;^ ,  has 

I    been  found,  but   there   is    pl'.-.  Ly  of 

'    Elizabeth    Ray,    more    familiaily  traditional  evidence. 
I  known  as  Betsy  Ray,  was  born  at      Ectsy  tised  to  turn  the  grind  &t:ne 
Sanay    Creek    Landing,  now  Grani!-  for  Abe  to  sharpen  his  ax,  wh^n  vis- 
Iview,  January  26,  1813,  and  first  be-  ifng  the  home  of  ReuLon  Grit,oby, 
came  acquainted  with  Abe  Lincoln  in  Sr.,  which  was  not  an  infrequent  oc- 
'  htr  fourth  summer,  which  was  the  purance.  Mr.  Grigsby  often  jniployviJ 
l^.'-ummer  following  the  moving  of  the  Abe  and  his  fatho; . 
XincoJn   family   into   Indiana.    Abel      One  time  there  was  an  unexpected 
Kay,  a  son  of  Betsy's  half-brother,  meeting  of  Abe  and  Betsy  at  the  La- 
Wilbam   Ray,  was   about  the  same  mar  mill.    She  had  gone  there  with 
age  as  Betsy  and  these  three  children  cne  of  her  (half)  brothers  and  was 
v/ere  often  together  in   early   cliiid-  suiprised  to  find  Abe  there  waiting 
h'jcd,  according   to   the   Ray  family  his  turn  to  grind  some  corn.  Bi-tsy 
tradition.  wore  her  every-day  clothes  and  was 

j     Iwjtsy  had  five    half-brother^    wlio  -barefooted.    Abe  was  also  barefooted 
I  were  much   older    and  two  of  them  and  a  large  hole  in  his  trousers  ex- 
'  are  listed  as  tax  payers  in  1815,  and  po?ed  a   bare   knee.    They  enjoyed 
three  of  them  were  married  before  '  quite  a  visit,  though  Betsy  was  con- 
,18110,  as  evidenced  by  deed  records.     ;  tfinually  trying  to  hide  her  bare  feet 
There  was  quite  a  bond  of  friend-  j  under  her  skirt,  and  Abe  persisted  in 
ship  between  the   Ray  and   Lincoln  |  endeavoring  to  keep  his  knee  covered 
families  and  they  often  visited,  bad;  •  b>  placing  his  hand  over  tlie  hole  in 
and  forth,  in  each  other's  homes.  Tlie  bfc  trousers. 

Ray  family  tradition  gives  an  account      In  th^  late  summer  of  1S28,  Bet^jy  , 
of  President    Lincoln    ofl'ering   Abel  was  living  with  her  mother  on  the 
Ray  a  goverment  position,  but  the  Lriah  Lamar  (Betsy's  uncle)  farm, 
latter  declined.  near  what  is  now  May  school  house; 

It  is  said  that  Thoinas  Lincoln,  tiis  and  Abe  had  hauled  a  load  of  hoop 
father   of   Abraham,  helped    Ezekiel  .polcj,  to  Sandy  Creek  Landing  with  a 
Ray,  the  father  of  Betsy,  fell  a  tree   If^d  of  oxen.    On  the  return  trip  tl.e 
■and  trim  out  a  pirogue  in  January,  .pxen  brushed  a  swai*m  of  bees  near 
:181<',  two  months  after  the  Lincoln  EctKy's  home  and  the  oxen  ran  into 
1  family  arrived  in  Indiana.    He  alio  j  a  patch  of   big    binars    before  Abe 
helped  Ezekiel    Ray    build    flatboats  '  couid  stop  them.    Abe,  as  usual,  was 
on  the  bank  of  Big  Sandy  creek,  as  !\t>3re  footed  and  could  not  comfort- 
the  Ray  family   have    been  prodaoe  \  ^'bly  get  out.    His  shouts  attracieJ 
merchants  from  earliest  times  in  In-  ^,Eet^y'B  attention  and  she  brouglit  a 
diana;    and   during   these  times  the  i        and  threw  to  him.    Wiih  this  Ivj 
families  would  visit.  ■  tut  a  path  out  of  the  brairs  and  abo 

The  raising  of  the  Linn  house  in  '  Irought  out  the  oxen. 
1827  (which  is  still  standing  on  the  i     The  next  spring  Betsy  was  married  \ 
TV-CT  road,  west  of  Grandview)  was  '      Reuben  Grigsby,  Jr.,  a  son  of  cne  i 
quile  a  social  affair   and   two   days  ■  wealthiest  men  of 'what  is  now  ! 

were  used  to  complete  the  structure,  :  ^'"-i^V  township.  Reuben's  brother, 
with  a  big  dance  at  night  on  the  '  .Aaron  was  the  husband  of  Sarah  Lin- 
puntheon  floor.  Three  big  log  heaps  '  coin,  Abe's  sister.  The  obituary  of 
V  ere  burned  to  furnish  the  light  for  ;  Bclsy  Ray  Grigsby,  published  in  The 


family  crossed  the  Ohio  river;  this 
lady,  who  was  bom  on  the  site  of 
Grandview,  began  housekeeping  near/ 
the  place  where  she  was  bom,  and 
died  in  Grandview,  surely  did.  Six 
■of  liev  grandsons  are  living  and  unite 
i'l  tlie  statement,  by  affidavit,  that 
Lrity  have  repeatedly  heard  her  state 
tliht  the  crossing  was  to  the  mouth 
ol  L.'tile  Sandy  creek,  as  The  Moni- 
t^-jv  has  repeatedly  stated. 


The  Affidavit. 
S i:\ic  of  Indiana,  Spencer  county:  ss 
Tiua  Indenture  Witnesseth,  That 
C  T.  Eghof,  John  E.  Parker,  Elmer 
Pciviier,  G.  B.  Enghof,  Jacob  Grigsby 
•uid  \Vm.  F.  Grigsby,  each  and  all 
Ix'iiS  grandsons  of  Elizabeth  Ray 
Gi'if.^by,  state  and  affirm  that  the 
l  iitorical  sketch  of  the  Ezekiel  Ray 
fani;iy  and  the  Reuben  Grigsby,  Jr., 
i'amijy  prepared  by  Charles  T.  Baker 
i-;  c-r.rrect,  according  to  the  family 
history  as  repeated  by  our  grand- 
iv;;;i.h^  r,  familiarly  knovm  as  Betsy  | 
Iiav  Grigsby;  and  that  the  account  j 
of  the  Lincoln  family  ferriage,  from 
tlu-  njouth  of  Blackford  to  the  mouth 

0.  ''  Little  Sandy  creeks,  as  prepared 
,  .nnd  published  by  said  Charles  T.  Ba- 

k^r.  is  true  and  authentic  as  we  have 

1.  tard  many  times  from  the  lips  of 
I'ur  grand-mother.  The  other  Lin- 
r)^n,  Grigsby,  Ray  st^.-ies  t^re  aiso' 
tiue,  acceding  to  our  f.i....  -idi- 
tioiis. 

■     C.  T.  Enghof, 
John  E.  Parker, 
Elmer  Parker, 
G.  B.  Enghof, 
Jacob  Grigsby, 
W.  F.  Grigsby. 
Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me, 
a  i.otary    public,    this    25th   day  of 
lobiuary,  1930. 

James.  H.  Stuteville, 
(SLal.)  Notary  Public. 

My  commission  expii-es  Jan.  13,  1934. 


the  occasion  and  Uncle  Johnnie  Mc- 
Lam  played  the  fiddle.  Abe  and 
Betsy  were  partners  at  this  danct 


Monitor  in  1901.  states  that  Abe  was 
jresent  at  her  wedding  and  that 
Betsy  liked  to  tell  stories  of  her  asso- 


Thomas  Lincoln  "carried  up  the  ciation  with  Abe,  especially  after  he 
corner"  of  the  structure,  as  he  was  became  president.  Tradition  gives 
the  best  hand  for  the  task  known  in  niention  that  Abe  visited  her  home 
in  the  community  of  vvhat  is  now  i^Ai  and  again  in  1853,  and  there 
^fc'pencer  county.  is  documetary  proof  of  his  being  in 

Abe  and  Betsy   also    met   at   the  county  during  these  years, 

.hfrne  of  Ben  Lamar  (west  of  what'  K  any  one  who  ever  lived  in  Spen- 
is  now  Newtonville)  for  dances.  Ben  !  O*'  COUnty  IcDtW  whera  the  Lincoln 
Lamar  operated  a  horse  mill  also. 
His  home  was  a  two-story  log  struc- 
ture and  Masonic  lodge  was  held  in 


(leorge  II.  Hcnig,  scu'ptor  and  his- 
r.an  of  Evansville,  who  has  worked 
th  the  editor  in  collecting  the  early 
:tory  of  this  section,  has  found  a 
V  source  of  documentary  evidence 
tlic  Sandy  Creek  Landing-Selvin- 
ncennes  Trail  dating  back  tO'  1807, 
0  may  have  more  explicit  state- 
■nts  in  later  edition. 


R,  GrandvIeW,    Indiana,  March  13,  1930 

Sunday  with   Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles 

' A ud erson.  f 

IHE  OLD  TRAIL  EVIDENCE 

eevfral  days  ago  the  editor  received 
a  lotLei-  doubting  the  exi&tance  of  the 
and  criticising  the  map  as  pub>- 
:..;i)eu  in  The  Monitor  of  Febioiary , 
ir;.  lt-30.    This  map  was  drawn  from  | 
.i.u  vtyci-&'  notes  and  other  documen- , 
.'y  ev  -donee  collected  by  Mr.  George  \ 
;>:-ai;;,  sculptor  and  historian  of' 
■  •  .■■..:.-/.' .lie.    We  supposed  there  had  j 
-  .    er.oufeh    documentary   evidence  | 
■L'.'/'ohec'.  to  sub  tantiate  the  exist- 
:v..v^  cf  this  trail  from  the  mouth  of 
tre  Sandy  creekr.  there  -ire  two 

c  -'kp  and  two  *';*is 
1  .,1.:)  to  GentryviL  ^  ^'in- 

-•;nni5;  bat  as  some  stui  doubt,  we 
iooev:  .a..-4  add  to  the  evidence  here-' 
.'.,f:-;.G  p'wib.ished,  as  follows: 

The  ll'zekiel  Ray  family  were  the; 
i/:  ±    Mennanent    settlers    near  the 
livju-ii  of  Sandy  creek  and,  accord- : 
■.•vy  to  Gvcilspeed's  History  of  Wtr-j 
/cl;,  Porry  and  Spencer  Counties  and  ; 
-he  ccit'axry  of  Betsy  Ray  Grigsby  i 
--•iV  ished  in  The  Monitor  of  April 
1  OIV,  the  family  located  here  in 
ly.Or  .    In  the   same   year   tradition  ^ 
;laini  sthat  the  Murphy  and  Kelley 
•I-rr;iit:s  also  settled    within  a  mile 
o"  the  Tiy  home,  and  documentary 
e-';  '-.i.cp  (Goodspeed)  states  the  La- 
i-ai ••Powell  families  came  during  the 
san.o  year. 

in  the  spring  of  1807,  Daniel  Grass, 
^^■\',    is  known  to  have  been  in  Ken- 
iicLy  opposite  Spencer  county  in  the 
earlier  days,  entered  land  at  or  near 
Kockport  and  in  August,  1808,  was 
ro.Mle  a  Justice  of  the  Peace.  This 
a-pL'^ntment  as  Justice  of  the  Peace 
iiu'r.ns  the  presence  of  a  number  of 
scuattors  in  the  territory.  Tradition 
gives  the  residence  of  Daii^l  '"-''ass 
'      this  time  to  be  north  of  the  pres- 
;  enr,  Silverdale,  in  Ohio  town'"  ip. 
In  1808,  John    Wilki-r  oix  .nterod 
lai.'d  in  what  i^.  now  Ohio  township. 

In  March,  jTU,  Samuel  Lamar  en- 
'-.eifed  land  west  of  what  is  now  New- 
Lcnville, 

E/ekiel  Ray  entered  land  west  of 
v.'hat  is  now  Grandview.  then  Sandy 
Creek  Landing,  in  October,  1811. 
j     In  March,  1812,  Uriah  Lamar  and 
!  ■\elton  Mun-ay  had  their  race  to  Vin- 
cennes  (Goodspeed)  in  which  Lamar 
was  able  to  enter  the   land   of  his 
ch^ito  and  Murray  taok  second  best. 
Tradition  gives  the  race  as  over  the 
j  Sandy  CreekrVincennes  trail. 

According  to  Goodspeed's  history, 
John  Richadson  landed  at  the  present 
Ui:e  of  Grandview,  with  others,  in 
I  1817  and  journeyed  to  Lincoln  City 
I  to  pick  land  for  entry,  and  Ajnos 
I  Lichardscn  (likely   his   brother)  en- 


tered land  in  what  is  now  Clay  town- 
chip,  in  May,  1817. 

Tradition  gives   that   the  Reuben 
Grig  shy, Sr.,  family  traveled  overland 
from  near  Bardstown,  Ky.,  in  1814, 
were   ferried    by   the   Muphys  and 
I-assed  over  this    Sandy  Creek-Gen- 
tryville-Vincennes"  trail    and  settled 
south  of  Old  Pigeon  Church,  making 
i  i-ieir  land  entry  in  January,  1816. 
i     i'oung  Lamar  evidently  came  into 
itl-e  county  about  the   same   time  as 
jLr'fh  and  Sam  Lamar,  and  entered 
;  ]:\,vJi  in  what  is  now  Clay  township  in  j 

■  December,  1817. 

'  .'\crording  to  the  history  of  the 
"/.•"ll-am  Barker  family,  published  in 
Jvfy.  the    Barkers,  Grigsbys 

::rA  Cro.wfords  came  originally  from 
Ki'-r.  'rito  Xen*^ucky,  and  tradition 
,        +'-.i,t  the  family  of  William  Bar- 
;- ■•  ;v.-.cl  from  Bardstown,  Ky.,  in 
-\-)         '^.ummer  cf  1818,  were  ferried  ' 

■  .;v:--i-:^o  til.?  Ohio   river  by  the  Mur- 1 

in  their  wood  boat,  and  traveled 
.  this  trail  and       -tiai;  froni 

'-■.■r.ir.iel  Ho^vell,  oi  ' 
t"'  <.  and  their  home 
'i>         L""'C0'.n  home.      -     --•  s  land 
'r      ar  CM  Pigeon  Church  and  was 
'  i:.-:^i;,,r-r.r  'i)  ReTi'jcmber,  1817. 

"n  Dcc^irbcr,  1816,  Thomas  Lincoln 
•  n/   f;  )n 'ly  traveled  over  this  trail 
-^eincd  by  the  Murphys  in 
h":'"  v.oof'  beat. 

1',.  .  C  .Dawson  reports  that  his 
'  7  T-,d--.  .vf  .er,  Christopher  Bukheart, 
v-h  ^.■s  two  bi-others,  Joshua  and 
'  an:'?',  .-"d  their  families,  came  over 
•t'lv  trail  from  Bardstown,  Ky.,  in 
l-'39  or  1840,  crossed  the  Ohio  river 
■  t  Tandy  Creek  Landing  and  then 
?  -rav."torl-  Jo;hua  and  Daniel  going 
ie  G'r'y  township  and  Christopher 
r,-ing  iTite  Ohio  township  for  perma- 
i;otit  settlement.  Josh  Burkheart  was 
0-,-.  o""  the  leading  men  in  the  organi- 
z;^t'or  and  founding  of  Little  Pigeon 
Ei\;:t;;t  Church. 

Grass,  Rays,  Lamars,  Richadsons, 
Grio'^hy,   Barker   and   many  others 
entered  Indiana  at  the  Sandy  Creek  ; 
Landing  because  it  v/as  the  crossing! 
p.  mt  of  a  v/ell  known  trail  from  a  | 
■^I.-vr.ler  trail  in  Kentucky.  | 

The  Rays  built  a  block  hou?o  ""_ar  | 
the  Sandy  Creek  Landing  (some  claim 


it  was  built  before  the  Rays  came ) 
as  a  refuge  and  protection  against 
the  Indians.  The  Ray  family  oon- 
sifted  of  six  grown  men  and  were 
quite  a  garrison  of  themselves,  and 
the  ever  present  danger  of  Indian  at- 
tack was  not  removed  until  after  the 
death  of  Set-te-tah  in  May,  1811. 

According  to  such  an  eminent  au- 
thority  as  George  R.  Wilson,  now  of 
Iridianapolis  and  who  has  the  orig- 
inal surveyor's  notes  of  this  section, 
Li^e  early  settlers  follov/ed  the  trails 
and  squatted  and  later  entered  land 
iiear  good  water. 

Herewith  v/e  have  given  documen- 
ti"j  .,  and  traditional  evidence  of  the 
eri'rtence  ci  chis  trail,  which  has  long 
been  knowTi  to  many  of  our  early 
settler  descendants  as  the  "Lincoln 
i  Trail,"  because  the  Lincoln  family 
I  pasted  over  it  in  December,  1816. 


WANSVTT^LE  INT)  COUl.mR 
MONPAY.  OCTOBER  20,  1930. 


Grandview  Lincoln  Trail  Group  ^ 
anfi  Boonville  Press  Club  i 
I  Hold  Joint  Weetlng 

ua^ANDVIEW,  Oct.  19.— (Special)— 
SlSggentlon  that  Soutliem  Indiana  be 
p\ibllclzed  as  The  Lincoln  Country 
WW  made  liei-e  today  _^jj^n  new  In- 
formation concerning  the  life  and 
I  movement  of  the  Unooln  famil" 
jthls  section  was  given  at 
I  meeting  of  the  BoonvlUe 
and  the  Grandview  LI" 

The  BoonvlUe 
who  have  ^ 
intere- ' 
coir 


1  ilel'  ^IttV^; 

J.  oi  Incidents  rel-  ' 
at!  , .     .u.^  -i.icoln's  departure.  I 


Others  who  spoke  were  T.  C  Basye, 
Rockport;  Joseph  E.  Wlebe,  custodian 
of  the  Nancy  Hanks  Llncol.  Park; 
McKlm  Copeland  of  Madison,  super- 
intendent of  landscaping  at  tU'  park; 
Judge  Union  W.  Youngblood  of  «Jo6n- 
vlUe,  Joseph  rorsythe  of  Gran  -"view 
and  Attorney  John  A.  Poaey  of  Koct- 
port. 

Numerous  historical  sites  here  were 
visited  by  the  delegation  and  talks 
made  by  those  familiar  with  the 
scenes  visited.  A  basket  dinner  was 
held  at  noon  at  the  Grandview  High 
school  gymnasium,  where  the  meet- 
■Ing  was  held.  — — «^ 


OTHERS  SPEAK 


Are  You  Interested  in  Local  History? 

Do  you  know  what  took  pi  ice  during  the  pioneer  days  of 
this  section?  Do  you  know  why  so  many  loca  ed  here  m 
1809?  •  Do  you  know  where  the  Lincoln  family  entered 
Spencer  county?   Do  you  know  who  had  the  first  mill. 

Sandy  Creek  Landing,  laler  Grandview 
has  a  wonderfully  interesting  early  history.     This  and 
other  interesting  facts,  tradition  and  comment  of  happen- 
ings along  the  Sandy  Creek-Selvin  trail  will  be  given  m 
The  Monitor  in  the  form  of  a  serial  story  begii  n  ng  about 
January  1,  1931.    It  will  contain  heretofore  unpublished 
facts  about  the  Lincoln  family.    The  story  will  be  writ- 
ten  by  the  editor,  who  has  been  gathering  this  material 
during  the  past  five  years. 

Order  The  Monitor 

S'^nt  to  your  address  at  once  so  you  will  not  miss  any  part 
of  the  story.  If  you  know  of  a  Lincoln  admirer,  show  a 
copy  of  this  announcement  to  him  as  he  will  greacly  de. 
sire  the  story.    The  Monitorjs  $1  25  per  year. 


SANDY  CREEK  LANDING 

GREETS  THE  LINCOLNS 


Copyright,  19;31„C.  T.  Bakar. 

C'iiaptor  XIII.  —  Military  Activity  ; 
In  c'-nd  About  Sandy  Creek.  j 

It  is  ?ecniinyly  impossible  at  this , 
day  to  i-eview  very  far  into  the  In-  i, 
clian  occupation  cf  this  section,  but  | 
Ircin  the  History  of  Daviess  County,; 
K\'.,  and  local  tradition  we  can  state  i 
\\'iih  positiveness  that  Sandy  Creek 
Landing'  was   the  crossing'   point  of  | 
the  Ohio  river  for  an  old  Indian  trail  I 
leading:    from    Oklahoma    into  Vir- 
ginia.   The  local  tradition  is  backed 
by   the   evidence   of   Indian  villages 
within   f  air    miles    of   tlas  crossing 
jjoir.t  and  camp  sites,  an;l  the  burial 
grounds  cn  the    east    bank    of  Big 
Sandy  creel'   and  also  the  same  kind 
cr"  evidence  in  Kentucky  along  Black- 
foi'd  creek. 

From  the  story  of  Joel  Hardin  >n 
Cccicium's  Pioneer  History  of  Indi- ' 
ana,  one  gets  an  idea  of  the  Indian 
depredations  in  Kentucky  during  the 
early  settlement  and  particularly  in 
:7v;2.  This  story  relates  the  fight  at 
Ilorey  Springs  (southern  Pike  coun- 
ty) over  the  pnsoners.  F!rom  the- 
John  Gibson  letters  in  the  same  vol- 
ume, we  gather  that  there  were  four 
)oain  trail<j  leading  north  from  the 
Ohio  river  between  ih.e  Wabash  and 
Blue  rivers.  These  trails  were  later 
crossed  by  four  roads  leading  east 
from  the  Red  Banks  trail  between, 
the  Ohio  and  White  rivers;  and  al- 
ways the  local  trails  in  the  now  Spen- 
ci?r  crunty  are  mentioned  as  the  Yel- 
low Banks  trail.  This  likely  was 
because  this  trail  had  two  tranches' 
within  the  county  that  crossed  the 
Oiiio  i-iver  at  two  different  places: 
th"  Yellow  Banks  trail  at  Rcckport. 
and  the  Hartford-Vincennes  ti'ail  at 
Cirandview.  These  two  branches  are 
thoiiG'ht  to  have  united  into  the  one 
trail  at  or  near  Gentryville. 

Fi  om  references  in  the  "Executive 
Journal,  Indiana  Territorv,"  it  is 
);r'>ven  that  the  passing  of  pioneers 
and  others  over  thes=,  ti-ails  called 
for  the  establishment  of  ferries  on 
these  trails  as  early  as  1803.  (Jos- 
eph Decker.  Jr.,  on  White  river,  Feb. 
2.  :S'n;i:  and  An-u?t  10.  1803.  Isaac 
D.'fkcr  wHs  granted  license;  June  fi, 
1807,  William  Hawkins  licensed  to 
fen-y  on  v/e-t  fork  of  White  river; 
Feb.  Ifi.  1804,  Daniel  Haselwood  was 
li  ■r'n'^ed  to  condiirf  f'^-rv  or  Whit" 
i^-n-  Juh'  11.  1807,  Ebenezer  Sov- 
(■'■■■In-n  v'as  licensed  to  keep  a  ferry 
on  tho  Pr.tnka  river;  May  23,  1807, 
J'jI'n  "^Tills  WIS  licfnsed  to  ferry  in 
pec.  2r),  t8.  rll,  on  Patoka  river.) 
These  ferrries  >vere  purely  not  on  the 
.-,nme  t>T.il  or  pioneer  road.  There 
^v'PTf  licenses  granted  during  the 
sa-rie  period  for  ferries  across  the 
Obit,  river  fr-m    Salt   river   to  the 


indicate  travel  and  the  influx  of  pi- 
oneers. 

There  were  troublous  times  during 
the  weeks  and  months  of  the  year  of 
1S07  and  the  letters  of  John  Gibson, 
jccretary  to  Governor  William  Henry 
Iiarrison,  while  giving  instructions 
for  the  patrol  of  these  early  roads 
and  protection  of  setlers,  give  moi-e 
definite  infox'mation  concerning  this 
bellow  Banks  trail,  which  appears  to 
have  become  an  important  artei'y  of 
communication  with  the  post  at  Vin- 
cennes.  White  Oak  Springs  (nov,^ 
Petersburg)  was  made  a  provision 
and  supply  depot;  the  stockade  at 
Selvin  was  enlarged  and  strength- 
ened; and  the  block  houses  at  the 
mouth  of  Sandy  creek  (now  Grand- 
\iew)  and  "two  miles  east  of  the 
trail"  (now  Newtonville) ,  were  built 
for  tho  protection  of  settlers  and 
travelers.  True,  these  block  houses 
are  not  definitely  located  by  Gibson, 
but  Gc"dspeed's  History  of  Warrick, 
Spencer  and  Perry  Counties  does  so 
lo -ate,  and  local  tradition  also  agrees 
v\i}\  the  documentary. 

'J'he  part  local  men  took  in  patroi- 
ing  these  roads  is  now  lost  to  history, 
but  there  is  documentary  evidence  in 
the  "History  of  Indiana  Malitia"  and 
the  legislative  minutes  and  other  his- 
tories for  the  following: 

William  Kelley,  Sr.,  came  from 
Kentucky  into  Clark  county  and  later 
to  Sandy  Creek  Landing,  and  was  a 
Ivevolutionary  War  soldier.  He  was 
captain  of  a  militia  company  in  Ran- 
dolph county  in  March,  1803;  a  lieu- 
tenant in  Clark  county  in  March, 
1809;  and  captain  in  the  Second  Reg- 
iment, Clark  county,  in  Aug.vist,  1810 
or  1811.  It  is  possible  there  were  two 
Wlliam  Kcileys  but  the  reference  in 
the  military  history  is  to  Goodspeed's 
SjJencer  county,  and  the  descendants 
kii.iv/  of  but  one  William  Kelley  with 
a  military  i-ecord. 

Ihomas  Carter,  an  early  settler  of 
this  county  and  for  v/hom  Carter 
township  is  named,  was  a  lieutenant 
of  a  rifle  company,  7th  lud.  JRegt.,  in 

I  August,  1811;  and  a  captain  in^the 
11th  Regt.  in  August,  ir.Jl.  John 
Carter  was  an  ensign  in  the  Harri- 
son county  malitia  in  loll;  and  en- 
sign in  the  Sth  Regt.  in  1  ilT;  ;.i..:  j.: 
the  9th  Regt.  in  1814. 

Martin   Stuteville,  who  settled  in 
rtliat  was  later  Ohio  township,  was  a 
li'.'Ulenant  in  the  10th  Ec.'.-t.  in  h 
cember,  1814,  under  Captain  William 
Ror.^£. 

John  Sweeney  (likely  later  one  of 
the  teachers  of  scho'M  attended  by 
i-U"'-  Lincoln)  was  a  lieu'rnant  ofPIar- 
risrn  county  malitia  in  I\Iav,  1816. 

Th  omas  Gordon  and  Jeremiah  Mur- 
phj  were  ensigns  in  the  3rd  Regt.  in 
Decembier,  1811,  under  Captain  Wil- 
iiani  Spencer. 

Katlif  Boone  was  a  lieutenant  in 
the  4th  Regt.  in  August,  1812. 

Daniel  Grass  was  a  lieutenant  in ' 


James  Hammins  (Hammond)  was 
a  lieutenant  in  the  10th  Regt.  in  Jan- 
uary 1814,  and  John  Luce  and  John 
Morton  were  ensigns.  Hugh  McGary 
was  colonel  at  this  time  and  Ratlif 
Boer  captain. 

William  Ray  was  a  captain  in  the 
iOvn  Regt.  in  1814,  according  to  local  | 
tradition,  and  the  documenary  states  '. 
the    records    are    incomplete.     His , 
brother,  Thomas,  was  a  lieutenant  in 
the  8th  Regt.  in  June,  181-5.  • 

Bailey  Anderson,  Jr.,  was  captain 
in  the  Knox  co'.mty  malitia  in  August' 
1808.  and  he  lived  south  the  present 
Foonville;  Enoch  Berry  was  lieuten- ' 
ant  in  same  companv,  and  lived  n^ar 
Eockport;  Hiram  Main  was  ensign 
and  lived  in  Grass  to-iATiship.  i 

Enoch  Beri'v  was  a  lie'atenant  again 
i:-.  June,  1810.  I 

William  Barker  and  Isaac  Fleenor 
were  lieutenants  in  the  12th,  Regt.,' 
2nd  Battalion  in  May,  1810;  but  it 
not  likely  that  this  William  Barker 
was  the  ene  who  moved  from  Bards- 
town,  Ky.,  to  the  Lincoln  City  settle-, 
ment  in  1818. 

Williani  Kelley  was  captain;  Philip 
Eoyer  lieutenant,  and  Daniel  Stark 
ensign,  in  2nd  Regt.  in  August,  1810. 

,iohn  Morgan  was  captain  of  a 
conipany  of  state  malitia  in  Perry 
cjunty  in  October,  1817. 

Mason  Jones  Howell,  whos?  hpme 
was  in  Clay  tov.-nship,  was  colonel  of 
all  Indiana  malitia  in  1^20. 

(V.'^e  are  indebted  to  George  H.  Hc- 
nig,  E\'ansville  sculptor  and  histo- 
rian, for  s'-veral.  ?f  the  above  refer- 
ences.— Author.) 

Tly  above  records  are  quite  terse 
hut  they  do  inmlv  ouite  str-ngly  that 
;th)s  old  Hartford-Vincennes  trail  and 
it'"  environs  were  protected  between 
1807  and  1817-  hut  net  without  some 
7eal  trails.  While  the  Kelleys  were 
bu'ldine  their  leg  cabin  in  1809  cn 

the  hill  just  north  of  t"wn  the  In-  i 
dians  forcibly  discouraged  the  erec- 
tion  and  during  the  encounter  two 

I  r.iembers  of  the  lUurphv  family,  \.'l:o 
came  to  their  as=i^tance,  were  slain, 
f'ni^  girl  of  the  Murpbv  familv  was 
carried  away  by  the  Indians  tut  it  is 
vot  kn'^wn  whether  it  was  before  or 
;ifler  thi'^,  attack  on  the  Kelleys..  The 
bloch  house  wii  the  river  was  the  pro- 
tection for  the  ferriage  site,  bi.d  rn 

I  nuu'ei'ous  occasions  the  w':'men  and 
'■hi^u'-^n  huri'iodly  crossed  the  river 
into  Kentucky  \\'hile  the  mr^n  re- 
I  '.ained  on  guard  to  repcll  an  Indian 
attack. 

I  r\ruch  more  could  bn  of  interesi-  if 
!  the  writer  v/onid  inject  sraie  fiction 
I  into  the  narrative,  but  he  is  holdin,g 
I  tc  the  docu'nentary  and  tradiional 
I'ac'h'  as  gathered. 


F-'ture  additions  to  tois  lii^t'M'ical 
story  Vv'ill  likely  have  as  subject  mat- 
ter some  individual  family. 


Ur^COLN  HISTORICAL  PAGEANT  I 

^    The  Spencer  County  H>stoncal  So^ 
cieiy  is  again  making"  plans  fox  the 
SniJ    historical    Lincoln  pa^a 
to  be  given  on  J-'y.  ^^^h  next  .u.d  th^ 
citizens  of  Grandview  are  asked  to 

a;.sist  in  this  big  ^^l^^^f  >,iew 
The  scene  put    on    by    Giandv  ew 
ch=zens  in  1928,  "Lincoln  goes  to  the 
«nd  Tannery;-  -s  P—^ 
cne  of  the  best  episodes  of  the  pa 
la^  by  officers  of  the  State  Histor- 
Z  Zety.    Beside  thi.  scene  « 
young  ladies  of  Grandview  axe  asKc  > 
lo  take  parts  in  the  P-lude     M - 
Frances  Forsythe  vail  act  a-s  Cnand 
view  chaim.an  of  the  pageant  gioup 
from  Grandvievi'. 

Two  years  ago,  Miss  Ida  M  Tax 
beil,  noted  historian,  -  writing    f  tl^e 
pageant  in  The  New  York  Tr  bu  e 
said,  "Probably  no  more  ^tn  g 

nvcnument  will  ever  be  ^^^^f^^ 
Abraham  Lincoln  than  the  one  that 
the  Spencer  County  Historical  So- 
ctv  is  undertaking -a  permanent 
btennial  pageant  on  the  4th  of  -J u  y 
celebrating  the  life  of  the  boy  Lin 
•coin  in  their  county.' 

TL  pageant  will  be  given  at  the  o  A 
be!  landing  in  Rockpide  Paxk^ 
Fockport,  where  Lincoln  ^tt  for  Ne. 
Or-.eans  on  Allen  Gentry  s  A-itboat  .m 
1^28.  There  will  be  two  perlcnn- 
ances,  one  at  4  p.m  and  the  next  at 
8  n  m  of  the  same  day. 

Bdp  boost   for    your    county  and 
town  in  this  big  celebration. 


SANDY  CREEK  MILITIA 

Muster  roll  of  Captain  William 
Keiley's  company  in  the  Second  Regi- 
ment of  Indiana  militia  called  into 
the  service  of  the  United  States  by 
his  Excellency  John  Gibson,  acting 
Govtrnor  of  Indiana  Territory,  from 
the  16th  day  of  January,  1813,  to  the 
2d  day  of  March,  1813,  inclusive. 

c:aptain  William  Kelley.  ^. 

Lieutenant  Samuel  Work.  , 

Sergeant  John  Boyer.  j 

Sergeant  John  Ritchey. 

Corparal  David  Fonts.  ' 

C(  rporal  Henry  Huckleberry.  | 

Corporal  John  Hood. 

Corporal  William  Carr. 

Noah  Anderson 

Joseph  Reese 

John  Hooker  "  ;  ' 

John  Copple 
.3ohn  Williams 

William  Anderson  '  ' 

Frederick  Fisher 

Daniel  Huff  i.  . 

Stephen  Henley 

Stephen  Warren 

Samuel  Devoar 

Nathaniel  Mooney 

Thomas  Ryan 

iiobert  L.  Plaskett 

Samuel  Stark 

Samuel  Stewart 

Frederick  Boyer  ;  i 

Daniel  McNev/  i 

Archibald  Hamilton 

Jonathan  Thomas 

James  Cooper 

William  Lockhart 

Moses  Stark 

Henry  Boyer 

John  Crum 
j    John  Coons 
i    Abel  Finley 
!    John  Finley 
j    William  Flennegan 

George  Preston 

,;ohn  Parks 

Jonathan  D.  Stark 
■     John  Watson 
I     Samuel  L.  Stilwell 

Stephen  Harmon 
I    Landy  Hurst 

i  — We  are  indebted  to  Miss  Esther 
jU.  McNitt,  of  the  Indiana  State  Li- 
i  ti'ary,  for  the  above  copy. — Editor. 


Sandy  Creek, 


Indiana  Greets  the  Lincolns 


PANDY  CPEEK  LANDING 

GREETS  THE  LINCOLNS 


NutL'. — Twice  have  the  istatements 
f.f  the  writer  been  publicly  challenged 
and  dou'bts  su!i,'gt!sted  concerning 
the  early  trails  passing  through 
or  converging  from  Sandy  Creek 
Landing.  The  writer  has  but  limited 
-i)ne  to  devote  to  this  historical  re- 
>eaich  wcrU  and  therefore  hesitated 

mt  ke  reply  until  such  time  as  could 
be  given  I'or  thoroughness.  In  r°- 
vip"  ing  notes  and  menu  randums  the 
i'cllowino-  has  been  secured  in  more 
doii.il  than  formerly,  and  no  rcaiicn 
i>  apparent  for  longer  withhchi  ng 
puhlicitv. — C.  T.  Baker. 

Copyright,  1&31,  C.  T.  Baker. 

-  1     t  I 

Chapter  XTI.  —  A  Continuation  of 
'£arly  Trail:  and  Ferriage  Site. 


I'^-om  the  mouth  of  Blackford  creek, 
I\entucky,  and  direclty  opposite  ;n 
Indiana  (Sandy  creek),  is  said  to  b5 
an  eld  Indian  trail  to  Vincennes,  and 
much  traveled  by  the  early  explor- 
ers, hunters,  prospectors  and  settlers 
]  a.^sing  through  to  points  west  and 
norchv/est,  even  beyond  Vincennes. 

In  tradition,  it  is  said  that  an  aunt 
(and  party)  of  Jo.  C.  Pell's  father 
(J(j.  C.  Pell,  president  of  the  Lewia- 
port,  Ky.,  'bank)  came  down  the  river 
to  the  present  town  of  Troy  about 
:,=,00  and  intended  to  go  overland  to 
Vincennes,  but  were  told  it  would  be 
dangerous  to  make  further  travel  by 
river  and  therefore  left  the  boat  at 
Ti-oy  and  crossed  the  river  and  passed 
through  the  Lewis  Bottoms  to  the 
mouth  of  Blackford  creek,  where  they 
again  crossed  the  river  and  proceeded 
to  Vincennes  over  t^is  Indian  trail. 
Thf-ir  descendants  lived  for  years 
about  Pana,  Illinois. 

Blackford  creek  was  originally 
called  Muddy  creek  (Taylor's  History 
of  Ohio  County,  Ky.,  page  6)  but  was 
chanced  in  honor  of  a  man  named 
Blackford,  who  built  a  log  cabin  on 
the  creek  about  five  miles  back  from 
the  Ohio  river  about  1780.  This  cabin 
wa':  undoubtedly  on  the  old  Indian 
trail  later  known  as  the  Bardstown, 
Elizabethtown,  Shawnetown  trail — a 
icng  tvail  crossing  northern  Kentucky 
fi'om  east  to  west. 

The  first  known  settlers  at  Sandy 
("n  ek  Landing  came  over  this  trail 
i'l  "wagons"  from  the  vicinity  of 
r.grdstown,  Ky.,  in  the  year  1805,  ac- 
(■f-)-iiriU-  to  tiatiition.  afid  in  So::tet>i- 
I'cr  crossed  the  Ohio  river  from  tho 
mouth  of  Blackford  creek  on  a  raft 
m;ule  of  split  poplar  lops.  There 
■vi>r(  at  least  four  families  in  the 
jiavty  and,  after  camping  in  various 
]  lace?  in  what  is  now  Spencer  coun- 
ty, Indiana,  were  moved  by  the  Ter- 
ritociial  I\ral.itia  tn  the  mouth  of 
Pandy  creek  and  all  local  ti'adition 


agrees  that  this  reference  (Cock- 
rum's  Pioneer  History  of  Indiana,  p. 
211)  could  mean  none  other  than  the 
Ezokiel  Ray  family.  Spencer  court 
n. cords  prove  that  Ezokiel  Ray  had 
five  grown'  sons  and  two  were  mar- 
ried. The  Territorial  Malitia  acted 
imdei  direct  orders  from  John  Gib- 
son, secretary  to  Governor  William 
Henry  Harrison,  and  the  blnck  house 
mentioned'  by  Coodspeed  (page  254) 
was  the  result  of  this  order. 

There  were  v.ndoubtedly  at  leasi 
two  Indian  trails  leading  to  the  Ohir 
river  from  the  .stockade  or  fort  a1 
Selvin:  l.hf  Yellow  Banks  (Cockrum. 
pages /174,  '20-5,  206,  etc.)  and  the 
Vincennes-Hartford  trails.  Cockrum 
raentinns  two  trails  and  Daviess 
CJounty  History  m?re  specificall.y  d.e- 
-■cvlhcs  the  Vincennes  and  Hartford 
trail. 

About  a  year  after  the  Ray  family 
w;",s  located  in  the  blockhouse,  the 
Murphy  and  Kelley  families  came 
into  the  neighborhood  and  the  Mur- 
phy family  soon  established  a  ferry, 
from  the  mouth  of  Blackford  creek 
to  th,e  mouth  of  Sandy  creek  (or  be- 
tween the  mouths  of  Big  and  Little 
Sandy  creeks.  The  Murphy  family  j 
was  a  large  family  and  tradition 
gives  the  item  of  eighteen  children; 
an;i  one  of  the  Kelley  boys  married  ; 
one  of  the  Murphy  girls  (William 
Kelky,  Jr's.,  first  wife). 

'  The  Lincoln  famijy  crossed  the  ' 
Ohio  river  at  the  place  where  the 
'''inccnnes-Hartford  trail  crossed  to 
the  mouth  of  Blackford  creek.  — 
Stephen  Burns,  deceased,  by  his 
daughter-in  -  lav/,  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Burns. 

Geprge  R.  Wilson's  "Early  Trails 
and  Surveys"  states  that  the  survey- 
ors did  not  note  the  location  of  tbe 
■fellow  Banks  (the  Vincennes-Hart- 
ford trail)  within  the  Freeman  lines 
but  "those  who  worked  south  of  the 
south  Freeman  line  made  a  fairly 
good  record  of  it  almost  to  Gentry- 
ville."  Wilson  was  formerly  a  sur- 
->evor  of  Dubois  county  and  lived  at 
Jasper,  and  the  inference  is  that  no 
rc-cord  was  made  of  t^iis  trail  south 

I  of  Gentryville,  and  h.o  tnok  the  word' 
•of  others  that  it   crossed   the  Ohio 
I  river  at  Rockport.  i 
I     Prof.  Roetger,  formerly  of  Jasper, ' 
] lecturing    to  .  the    Sptn  -er  County 
i  Teachers'    Institute,    at    Rotlvport  lii 
|l9L'S  (I  think)  stated  that  early  Jas- 
'  per  merchants  hauled  most  of  their 
■goods  from  Grandview  beca:;so  it  w;;-; 
th'-  place  most  easily  reached  by  the 
reads  of  that  day.  I 
The  Old  Crossing  Point  at  ' 
Grand\'iew. 
The  author  of  "History  of  Daviess 
I  County,  Ky.,"  published  by  [h-  Inter- 
State  Publishing  Company,  Chicago, 
'.SS3,  appears  to  have  had  a  more  in- 
timate knowleds'e  of  this  ti  ai!  f"  ir  he 
.slates,  pa.ge    509,  under    ):ijeading  of 
The  Oldest  Road: 


I  '  The  oldest  road  in  Daviess  county 
extended  north  of  Blackford  creek, 
on  the  Ohio,  to  Hartford,  Ohio  county. 
It  was  an  Indian  trail  from  Vin- 
cc-ines,  Ind.,  to  Hartford,  crossing 
the  Ohio  river  at  the  mouth  of  Black- 
ford creek." 

It  is  not  unwise,  then,  to  assume 
that  the  Yellow  Banks  trail,  as  de- 
fcrihed  by  Wilson,  crossed  the  Ohio 
river  froni  the  mouth  of  Sandy  creek 
TO  the  month  of  Blackford  creek,  Ky., 
for  the  author  notes  that  it  is  the 
eldest  road  and  was  formerly  an  In- 
I  rtii.n  trail  fi'om  Vincennes  to  Hart- 
jford.  This  trail  was  protected  by 
jl-'orr  Blackford,  in  Kentucky,  the 
I  block  house  at  the  mouth  of  Sandy 
Icrv^ok  and  the  fort  or  =tockade  at 
jSob'in,  in  northeastern  Warrick 
i  county. 

'     The  same  volume  (History  of  Dav- 
'  less  County)   contains  the  following 
Iroiation  on  page  849-50: 
I     "In  1867  the    boundaries    of  this 
I  (Yc-lvington)   precinct  were  thus  de- : 
I  scribed  by  the  County  Court:     Be- ' 
'  f.in.dng  at  the  intersection  of  the  Jo 
ivv  right  and  Hawcsville  road,  thence 
■  with  the  Jo.  Wright  I'oad  to  the  Ohio 
liver,  thence  up  the  Ohio  river  to  the 
.mouth  of  Blackford,  thence  up  Black- 
ford to  the  White  Oak  ford,  thence 
'  to  the   Barker  road  at  D.  Winkler, 
Tv'p.,  excluding  him,  thence  with  the 
i  Parker  road  to   intersection  of  new 
v-ad  and  Barker   road   at   corner  of 
rrecmct?  Nos.  2  and  4,  thence  a  direct 
line  to  the  beginning. 

"The  precinct  and  village  of  Yel-  j 
vina-ton  derive  their  name  from  Mr.  | 
^'el-/erton  Overly,  one  of  the  earliest  | 
settlers  of  th  town,  who  had  a  black-  ! 
smith  shop  where  the  vi1lac:e  cf  Yel- 
vington  now  stands.    Yelvington  is  a 
'  corruption  of  Yelverton. 
j     "Thp    villag-e    is    situated   at  the 
. I  crossing  of  the  Old  State  Pi-''  Icad- 
iinr^  frora  Elizabethtown  to  Shawnce- 
town,  and  on  the  old  road  from  Hart- 
ford, striking  the  Ohio  river  at  the' 
riouth    of    Blackford    creek.  These 
!  were  ori"-inally  old  Indian  trails,  and 
the  road.s,  when  laid  out,  were  amonfT 
th.^  first  in  the  country." 
>     We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Cc'-rge 
liOniiT.  hi'^torian  and  sculptor  of  Ev- | 
!  -ansville.  for  thf>   citation;   and  Mrs. 
I  Gue  R.  l^-IcCulloch,  librarian  at  Car- 
[re.'.nc  Free  Public    Library,  Owens- 
I boro,  frr  copy  of  above. 

Here,    then,   is   documentary  evi- 
aencf  supportino-  tradition  as  t^  <lv  : 
cr'issing  point  of  the  Ohio  river  for 
'  the    Vincennes-Hartford    trail;  the 
jri,!r  -t  lopds  of  t'^e  --e'^tion  travei-sed  j 
■ji>-  ti'c  Lincoln  caravan  in  the  autumn  ^ 
'I  of  1816,  agreein.i'  with  the  citations! 
jof  Gr.or.G-e  R.  Wilson  (H' Hand's  T.if<-  ' 
■  !  of    Lin'^oln,  pn    2.5,  2'':    Plerndon  &[ 
•jWeik,  Vol.  l.'p  17;  Barrett's,  p  22;  j 
■'Nicola.y,  n  7;  C-ckrum,  p  474)  and 
I  Prr^'ett,  p  :^8-  the  tradilinn  as  ■•-nh- 
ered  from  the  kinfolks  of  Sarah  T  m- 
I  coin  Grigsby;  grand-'^hildi-on  of  th<^ 


I  three  Spencer  county  sweethearts  of 
|Abiaham  Lin-nln.  n.,,,.^,;^-  Bet-v 
[Woods,  Betsy  Ray  and  Pc^llv  Rith- 
f.rkon  Powell;  and  descedtn^t--  of 
■rthtr  old  Lincoln  nei"l,hors,  fiien-ls 
ftc;  and  it  all  a-n-oe..  that  the  cr-s-' 
■np  point  into  Indiana  was  "at  rr 
i^.ear  the  mouth  of  Anderson  ere;  k  " 
m  thP  lanc-nac-p  of  the  neriod,  or  mou- 
aefinitely  from  the  mouth  of  Black- 
fcrd  creek  on  the  old  Hartford  and 
V.ncennes  road.  "Lincoln  shortened 
his  mileage  by  both  land  and  water. 
A  pioneer  road  had  previously  been 
cut  out  for  a  large  part  of  the  way," 
sayy  Wilson. 


WHERE  NEW  LINCOLN  HISTORY  IS  BEING  WRITTEN 

Now  Lincoln  history  is  beim'  written  almost  daily  as  rasearcn 
IS  n.r.de  into  the  wealth  of  Lincoln  fact  and  lore  that  abounds  in  and 

adjacent  to  Spencer  county.  Within  easy  driving  distance  of  Evans- 
vnie  there  lie  numerous  points  of  interest  where  a  visitor  may  drmk 

deep  of  the  atmcsplieie  that  abounds  of  the  boyhood  of  the  Emanci- 

^'^The  enter,  perhaps,  of  all  the  vcints  of  interest  is  Nancy  Hanks 
park  wherein  is  the  grave  of  the  moihri  of  Lincoln.  There  he  her 
remains,  even  as  the  boy  Lincoln  and  a  group  of  sympathizing  friends 
unci  relatives  laid  them.  Surrounding-  rhe  grave,  now  well  kept  and 
well  marked,  is  a  wide  expanse  of  .tate  parkland  upon  which  it  is  pro- 
poi-^ed  to  i-aise  a  great  stone  memorial. 

It  was  while  he  lived  in  this  country  that  Lincoln  felt  within 
him  the  forces  of  the  great  emotions  which  were  to  guide  him  later 
as  President  of  the  United  States. 

Near  at  hand  is  Rockport.  the  place  from  which  Lincoln  embarked 
;,p„r  a  flatbcat  trip  that  took  him  tc  New  Orleans  where  he  wit- 
nessed the  buvmg  and  selling  of  .laves.  Grandview,  the  pomt  at 
-.^hieh  the  Lincoln  family  touched  In.liana  soil  as  they  ferried  across 
the  river  form  Kentucky  to  the  new  home  site,  is  close  by.  Jonesboro 
and  Gentryville  are  in  the  vicinity 

Lincoln  City  and  the  interest  ng    surroundings    may   be  reached 
01  one  of  two  available  routes.    Leaving    Evansville    over  ■  State 
Highway  No.  66,  the  way  win  l,    a'ong  the  Ohio  riVer  for  a  distance 
ol  ten  miles  to  Nev/burg,  next  to  Rcclvport. 

From  Rockport  State  Roads  Nc..^.  45  and  62  will  take  the  visitor 
tl-,vcugh  to  Gentryville,  ;i  town  named  t^^er  the  Gentry  family  which 
was  one  of  the  best  known  in  the  neighborhood  in  Lincoln's  day  and 
^N:as  very  close  to  the  Lincoln  family  ivcm  days  back   on   the  trail 
from  Kentucky.    It  is  then  but  a  short   two-mile   drive   to  Linc^oln 
City  and  Nancy  Hanks  park.    Not  far  away  is  the  site  of  the  Old 
Pigeon  church,  the  record  of  which  contains  frequent  references  to 
Thomas  Lincoln,  Abraham    Lincoln's  father,  and  gives  an  intimate 
insight  into  the  religious  beliefs   rf  the  Lincoln  family. 

On  the  return  trip  one  may  pr^s  through  Gentryville    and  from 
there  follow  State  Road  62  through  BoonviUe  back  to  Evansville. 

-From  "Evansville,  the  Vacation  City    of   the    Tri-State,"  pub- 
Ir.-  'ied  by  the  Evansville  Chamber  of    r  ommerce. 
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The_MONITOB.,^^  Granciview,  India iia>  August  4,  1932. 


J'iJH  LINCOLN  FAMILY  | 
IN  HOOSIEIi  LANDj 

.'Abraham  Lincoln    came    with  his' 
raients  to  Indiana  in  December,  1816, 
■vvnen  he  lacked  two  months  of'beinr  • 
Bt'vtv  years  of  age.    The  crossing  of 
Ihs  Ohio  river  wag  on  the  old)  pion- 
cH;r  highway  known  as  the  Hartford 
iuid  Vineennes  trail,  and  landed  at 
what  was  early    known    as    Sand^  ! 
Citcik  Landing'  in   the    then  Perry' 
county,  two  years  later  was  Spencer, 
-ounty.    He  lived  in  this  county  un- I 
fil   March,  1830,  about    one  month 
;iJier  he  reached  his  legal  majority,' 
and   therefore  the  formative  years.' 
of  his  life  were  spent  here,  where  he 
imnyled  with  many    common  folks,' 
>c'hoo)  teachers,    lawyers,  preachers,! 
civic    and    military    officers.  These 
f  uily  associations  and  the  books  he 
iciid  undoubtedly  had  a  direct  influ- 
ence upon  his   after   life.  Spencer 
■-■(ainty  people  are  still  quite  proud 
of  the  moulding  influences  of  his  life 
'  bta  ncd.from  tliese  early  pioneers. 


ir 


BANK  HAS  PART  OF 

LINCOLN  FARM 


j  The  Grandview  Bank  traded  some 
'property  in  Lamar  for  Block  19  m 
Lincoln  City  and  finds  it  has  acquired 
title  to  a  part  of  the  original  Thomas , 
Lincoln  farm  for  which  Lincoln  ob- 
tained a  patent  from  President  John 
Quincy  Adams  June  6,  1827.  On  Ae 
patent  the  name  Lincoln  is  spelled 
"Linkern."  Block  19  now  contains 
twelve  lots. 

February  20,  1830,  Thomas  Lincom 
,l(...ded  this  land  to'  Charles  Grigsby 
^.,r  $125,  and  William  Stark  was  th.7 
Ju3tice  of  the  Peace  who  acknowl- 
fdged    the     instrument.     The  ne.v. 
t  ansfer    put    the    property   in  the 
re  me  of  Edley  Brown  for  a  consm- 
cration  of  $200;  and  James  Sans,  J.K, 
acknowledged  the  deed  December  8, 
Later  it  passed  into  the  hands 
of  James  Sally  and  then  to  Josepn 
Gentry,  January  11,  1838,  for  $240 
Thirty-three    years  later  we  limi 
Iha^,  James  Gentry  sold  a  part  of  the 
farm   and   some   adjacent  property 
ta    Henry    Lewis    and    others,    ol , 
Cincinnati,  for  $10,000,  and  the  deed  | 
was  signed  November  28,  1871.  \ 
This  block  19  .lies    west    of  th. 
ruilv/ay  track  today  and  the  Bank, 
cir.cials  are  proud  of  the  ownership. 
Like  many  other  features  of  the  Mi.-S 
the  Lincolns  in  Indiana,  it  seems 
that  folks  livinT  at  the  present  site 
of  Grandview  bocome  very  intimately 
associated  in  social  and  business,  re- 
lations.   Officials  of  the  bank  did  not 
know  of  the  Lincoln  association  until 
I  the  deal  was  consumated  and  the  ab- 
'  stract  received.       ^  ; 

~Z'  J,' 


TKJ-STATE  FEDERATION 

HAS  BIG  MEETING  SUNDAY 

*The  Tri-State  Federation  of  M.en's 
Bible  Classes  held  the  largest  meet- 
ing' in  its  history  Sunday  afternoon 
at  fhe  Grandview  gym.  Not  only  was 
There  a  cartest  for  delegate  honors 
but  the  public  announcement  of  an 
open  meeting  brought  many  visitors. 
L'eU^gates  to  the  number  of  301  were 
.counted  and  the  total  attendance,  ac- 
cording to  careful  estimate,  was  fully 
600.  Seatijn,g  capacity  was  provided 
for  750  but  it  was  not  all  taken. 

President  Herbert  Webb,  of  Can- 
nelson,  was    in   active    charge,  and 
!  Secretary  Benton  McDonald,  of  Hunt- 
■  inpburg,  kept  careful  note  of  the  ao- 
I  tivitles.      Thomas    Jeinmngs,  past 
I  jires  dent,  watched  carefully  that  no 
item  of   business    or   welfare  was 
cnuited,  even  providing  a  megaphone 
to  Lcost  the  chairman's  voice. 

The  program  opened  promptly  at 
2  o'clock  with  the  singing  of  the 
class  song,  "Omward  Christian  Sol- 
diers, followed  by  the  invocation  by 
Rev.  A.  R.  Daes,  pastor  of  the  M.  E, 
Church.  This  was  followed  by  a  song 
bv  rfiale  voices,  composed  of  Dr.  H.Q. 
White,  J.  N.  Woodward,  C.  C.  Parker, 
Charles  Billingsley,  C.  T.  Baker  and 
W.  H.  Forsythe. 

Oscar  Basedow,  of  Tell  City,  then 
gave  Lincoln's  favorite  poem,  "Oh, 
Why  Should  the  Spirit  of  Mortal  Be 
Proud;"  followed  by  the  collection 
of  the  offering,  which  was  dedicatea 
by  Rev.  E.  H.  Courter,  of  the  Luth- 
eran Church.  Two  congregational 
songs  followed;  and  Rev.  A.  H.  Proc- 
tor, of  Cannelton,  was  song  leader, 
and  Mrs.  Pyle,  of  Cannelton,  was 
pian'st.  Then  followed  class  business 
:;i  vii  cl-  our  reportei'  gleaned  there 
were  301  delegates  present,  aind  the 
next  meeting  place  will  be  at  Santa 
Claus  in  July. 

Dr.  Louis  A.  Warren,  a  director  of 
'  rre     Lincoln     Historical  Research 
,  Foundation,  was    introduced  by  the 
;  president,    after    the    audience  had 
siiri£-  two  songs,  and  he  gave  ja  d&r. 
I.ailod  report  of  the  religious  beliefs 
I  of  Abe  Lincoln's  ancestors  and  hdvr 
air  ost  every  denomination  had  tried 
I  to  claim  him;  and  that  the  reason  he 
never  united  with  any  church,  though 
he  gave  abundant  evidence  of  a  Spir- 
I  :tua:  life  was  much  the  ideal  of  the 
'  church  of  his  parents,  which  does  and 
did  not  believe  in    Sunday  schools 
nor  membership  of  children.    It  was 
a  masterly  effort  upon  a  very  inter- 
ei^ting  subject.    Dr.  Warren  talked 
seventy-five  minutes  ajnd  most  of  his 
hearers  thought  it  was  only  l^alf  of 
th^f  period. 


jR,  Grandview,  Indiana,  April  27,  193i 

TIIH:  JONES'  STOKES  OF  THE 

LINCOLN  NEIGHBORHOOD 

Douicfitcd  to  tho  Koonville  Press  Club 

Any  T'trscn  who  digs  carefully  into 
Ihc  I'l'.-c  sr.-'  tr.es  to  pick  up  an  ac- 
cuiato  history  of  an  hundred  years 
a.'^o  of;.'!!  Uiins  up  a  serious  problem 
in  an  endeavor  to  get  ti-adition  and 
documentary  evidence  to  gree  upon 
no  itpni  in  question.    This  has  been 
■s   cii-e  with  the  following  article 
out  the  two  Jones'  stores  of  the 
nooln  nei.^hborhood  and  in  the  Lin- 
In  period  of  residence, 
it  appears  for  documentry  evidence 
■ut  two  sets  of  Jones'  families,  per- 
ips  three,  came  into  the  northern 
ut  of  Spencer  county  quite  early, 
ne  set  settled  in  what  is  now  Grass 
id  Luce  townships  and  entered  land 
)out   1S15   (Goodspeed's  history  of 
:ii:-iclr..  Spencer  and  Perry  Counties, 
ipc  2o9)  and  their  names  are  Wil- 
'.m,  Gabriel,  Thompson  Mason  and 
onry;  and  are  said  tO  be  sons  of 
ii-.;,n    Jones,  a  Revolutionary  War 
ildier,  who  came  into  Indiana  Terri- 
)ry  about  1812  from  Virginia  thru 
H'--C5;5  county,  Ky.  (George  H.  Ho- 
■2-).    Another  Set  of  three  brothei-s 
ime    from    Pennsylvania  through 
orth  Carolina  and  Kentucky (Honig) 
nd  settled    in    the    present  Carter 
)vnship  and  their  father  might  be 
brother  of  the  above  Mason  Jones 
Mcrig  and  Miss  Lydia  Jones),  ana 
icir  names  are  Thomas,  John  C.  and 
awrence    (Goodspeed    272).  From 
r.yl^.r's  History  of  Ohio  County,  Ky., 
e  learn  that  William  Jones  married 
l.oby  Erown  October  10,  1804;  Gab- 
Jones  married  Cynthia  Bellance 
r-'y  3,  ISOO;     John  Jones  married 
:ii;-abcth  Woods    August    10,  1810; 
n,l  Lawrence  Jones    married  Mary 
;in!(ler  October  10,  1310.    Both  of 
lesc  families  have  been  quite  prom- 
lent  in  early  Spencer  county  history, 
nether  Jones — William —  came  into 
,3  county  about  1827  (Hobson,  34) 
r  :  settled  west  of  the  present  Gen- 
lyvi'le  and  the    place    was  called 
onesboro.     Some  of  the  Jones  de- 
•endants  claim  there  is  kinship  be- 
votn  them  and  William  Jones,  and 
thers  dispute   it;   so  we  leave  the 
utstion  undecided.    Later,  in  1838, 
nother  set    of    Joneses  came  into 
ammond  township  from  Ohio,  being 
ascendants    of    Gadius    Jones,  of 
':i'es,    and    a    Revolutionary  Wai- 
Idier. 

John  C.  Jones  entered  land  in  the 
,c!ion  just  west  of  the  one  contain- 
5  ihe  L'ncoln  entry  and  in  the  same 
.tj.  A  IGO-acre  tract  btweenthe  two 
as  entered  by  David  Casebier  also 
1  ilic  same  year  of  1817.  Goodspeed 
ivcs  (page  272)  that  Zachariah 
i"!-.?  put  a  small  stock  of  goods  in 
-.V  "up  stairs"  of  this  John  Jones 
ihin  a.n\  came  from  Rome  certain 
i.y?  cf  the  week  to  sell  these  goods. 
■  .-.v,  ii'.-cording  to  tradition,  this  was 
ihn  Riggs  instead  of  Ricks,  and  i 
'.•;•.!  entered  land  on  v/liich  the  tov/n  j 
'  '^l-.iv.c  is  now  s.tuated  in  1813  (see  | 


Cl  ime  to  the  Jones'  cabin  three  days  j 
a   week  to  tend  store.    It  is  appar- 1 

r;iiiy   in-,pcs;-,ble  at  this  late  day  to 
•earn  the  exact  date  of  the  instal-a- 
tier  of  this  stock,  be  we  are  assured 
;t  vas  within  the  period  of  Lincoln 
rc  'iU^nce.     Riggs  continued  to  sell 
gfiocis  in  this  cabin  after  it  was  oc- 
cui)-'ed  by  "Blue  Grass  Bill"  Jones,  a 
■;jn  of  John,  and  tradition  gives  tho 
Mention  of  this  cabin  as  west  and  a 
I  Mp  south  of  the  last  Lincoln  cabin. 
Ji  '  ii  Jones  made  six  entries  of  land 
in  iho  present  Carter  township  be- 
fore 1820  and  the  town  of  Dale  is 
partly  located  upon  one  of  these  en- 
I  'I'  jc'-,  and  his  son,  William  K.,  and 
■  James  Hammond,  from  Sandy  Creek 
I  i^anc'ing,  were  interested  in  the  first 
j  ?urvey  of  the  town  plat  (Goodspeed, 
via.'ie  359). 

This  William  K.  Jones  who  i:-.ter- 
csted  James  Hammond  in  laying  out 
the  foundations  for  the  town  of  Dale 
inairied  a  si~ter  of  Peter  Lahue,  ac- 
ccrd'ng  to  L.  D.  Jones,  his  grandson, 
and  therefo^-e  was  likely  a  frequent 
vi.-^iior  at  Sandy  Creek  Landing,  the 
present  Grandview.  Another  son  ot 
Joiin  Jones  was  Lester;  and  both  Wil- 
liam and  Lester  are  said  to  have  en- 
UtUd  in  the  Civil  War,  and  Lester 
!  is  PL-id  to  have  been  killed  at  the> 
battle  of  Antietera.  William  sur- 
vived the  War  but  v/e  have  been  un- 
al>le  to  get  his  military  record  from 
the  War  Department  as  there  wero 
only  fi-'ty-three  William  Joneses  en- 
li-t^ng  from  Indiana  without  middle 
ini  t  al  and  we  have  been  unable  to 
obtrun  hi.-  company  and  regiment. 

As  to  the  stock  of  goods  carried 
by  Riggs,  we  have  no  documentary 
evi>';ence  but,  according  to  tradition, 
i;  c  nsisted  of  dry  goods,  boots  and 
a  few  groceries,  likely  much  the  same  | 
of  Taylor  Basye  carried  at  New  Hop© 
; Goodspeed  263).  Uriah  Lamar  car- j 
lied  a  stock  of  goods  in  the  "up 
ttairs"  of  his  cabin  and  people  nov; 
iiv'rg  can  remember  the  building. 
We  are  told  there  were  other  similar 
stores  "up  stairs"  in  the  county. 

"Blue  Grass  Bill,"  so  called  because 
he  5  owed  a  part  of  his  farm  in  blue 
gra«h,  is  said  by  some  of  his  descend- 
ants, to  be  a  cousin  o^  the  William 
Junes  who  came  from  Vincennes;  af- 
t.irward  was  a  colonel  in  the  Civil 
War  and  we  will  use  the  desi'ination. 
Colonel  Bill  was  born  at  Vincennes 
Tannery  5,  1800  and  came    to  this 
county  in  1827   (Beveridge  97,  note 
froi;'.  Hobson  34)  and  is  said  to  have 
cleri'ed  a  short  time  for  John  Romine 
before  opening  i  store  of  his  own  at 
Jone^boro,  west  of  the  present  Gen-, 
tryville.     Col.  Bill  married    Raechel  j 
Eli;:abcth  T  Iso,  likely  at  Vincennes.  j 
C;t,  Bill's  .'.tore  was  a  popular  place 
m  those  days  and  at  times  there  were ' 
(pi'te  a  number  of  visitoi's  v/ith  those 
who  came  to  trade.    Abe  Lincoln  was 
r.ften  one  cf  the  number  and  took 
pait  in  the  discussions  when  oppor- 
tUiiity   offered;   and  he  delighted  ti- 
lead  v/hatever  papers  Jones  recelxr  ' 
Junes  and  Abe  became  quite  friends 
and  Abe  .sometimes  "tended  store"  in 
the  absence  of  Jones.    Sevei-al  iteni.-^ 
concerning    this    store    and    Abe's , 


transactions  there  have  been  brought 
down  in  tradition,  namely:  Asking 
for  credit  for  a  pair  of  boots;  the 
call  at  this  store  as  he  returned  from 
Boonville  wdiere  he  heard  the  bril- 
liant lawyer,  John  A.  Brackem-idge, 
and  the  purchase  of  a  small  stock  to 
pedcie  on  the  journey  to  Illinois. 

A'-curdin.w  to  tradition,  Abe  was 
hau'ing  cord  wood  to  GentryviUe  in 
til':  fall  of  1828  or  1829  and  selling 
It  at  that  place.  Frosty  nights  had 
<ii-ri^'ed  and  often  the  earLli  became 
frozen  and  thawed  during  the  day. 
Abe'.s  footwear  was  thin  and  poorly 
protected  his  feet  and  he  asked  Jones 
to  iet  him  have  a  pair  of  boots  on 
credit.  This  request  Jones  refused; 
£jid  nothing  was  thought  about  it  for 
Miaiiy  years.  After  Abe's  election  to 
tlie  presidency,  it  is  said  that  Col. 
Bill  wrote  him  a  letter  asking  for  a 
position  in  the  White  House  or  at 
least  in  Washington.  To  this  Abe 
wrote  back  something  like  this:  "Dear 
F-iend  Jones:  There  are  not  enough 
b.'--.ts  here  for  Loth  of  us;  and  1  am 
needed  here  for  the  present."  In 
some  m:.nner  the  neighbors  learned 
of  the  letter  and  there  was  much 
cTmme^jit  uiixiix.-Alje!a.._retributw.fi  ans- 
\.  J.'  io  lam. 

About  this  time  in  his  life,  Abe 
Lincoln  had  aspirations  to  become  a 
kiwyer  some  day  and,  as  chance  of- 
lc!-tu,  went  to  Rockpoi.t  and  Boon- 
vil'e  to  hear  the  lawyers  plead.  It 
is  regretable  that  recogTiition  of 
Abe's  ambitions  were  not  made  a 
matter  of  record  in  those  days  and 
one  finds  only  faint  evidence  of 
claims  of  this  character.  However, 
it  has  been  passed  down  that  Abe 
went  to  Boonville  one  day  in  the  fall 
cf  1829  to  listen  to  the  pleadings  of 
Lawyer  Brackenridge  in  a  murder 
tr'a)  (It  is  claimed  that  records  of 
this  trial  cannot  be  found  in  the  War- 
rick records,  but  grandsons  of  Bluo 
o'JSj  Bill  claim  they  have  heard  tho 
title  of  the  case.)  It  is  even  said 
that  Abe  tried  to  compliment  Law- 
yer Branckenridge  upon  his  speech, 
but  the  lawyer  paid  but  scant  atten- 
tion to  him  until  they  met  in  Wash- 
ington years  later  (Johnston,  in  Bev- 
el Idge  note,  page  91).  Those  who 
knevv  Abe  were  sure  of  a  real  enter- 
tainment when  he  came  home  anck 
were  anxious  to  hear  his  version,  ana 
anticipated  his  first  visit  to  the  store. 

Arriving  at  the  Jones'  store,  Abe 
found  quite  a  little  company  of  cus- 
tomers and  visitors  and  to  them  he 
told  the  story  of  the  testimony  of 
the  last  witnesses  and  the  pleading 
of  the  la.wyer  and  what  he  thought 
would  be  the  verdict.  Among  this 
coMipany  we  imagine  would  be  Wil- 
liam David,  the  blacksmith,  Abe's 
liailicular  friend  (Beveridge  86), 
James  Gentry,  George  Wire,  Jamea 
Wood,  Ezekiel  Ray  (son  of  William 
Rav  of  Sandy  Creek  Landing),  Bill 
Mcf  '(;y,  Mrs.  "Blue  Grass  Bill"  Jones 
and  her  niece,  Betsy  Lahue  of  Sandy 
Creek  Landing,  Jane  Hackney  and 
others ;  and  to  these  he  gave  a  vivid 
account  of  what  he  saw  and  heard 
at  ibis  trial. 


cai'inea  uunng  i^mcoin  s  .  campaign 
i.T  the  presidency  was  the  purchase 
of  "$16  worth  of  steel  pins"  and 
r.ihrr  articles  when  the  family  le  t 
f  >r  Illinois.  These  he  sold  enroute 
and  doubled  his  money  on  them.  Dur- 
ii'.jV  ihc  cr.mpaisn  fjonie  Illinors  paper 
T;ubli?hcd  that  Abe  never  paid  Jones 
f.n  ihe  items;  and  W.  Jones  wvote  a 
]eti:r  under  date  of  September  5, 
ISfiO,  denying:  the  accusation  (Lin-  • 
coin  Lore  of  August  15,  1932).  The  : 
same  authority  gives  the  amount  of 
the  purchase  as "$35.00. 

^\hen  the  Civil  War  came  Col.  Bill 
trdeavored  to  enlist  a  company  of 
infantry  but  did  not  su^ceol  in  ob-' 
taiiiing  the  required  number  and  it 
v/as  consolidated  with  tho  r/^  In  liana 
Infantry  (Forlune's  Wa;r!ck  Count./ 
and  Its  Prominent  People,  5o  to 
in  which  he  entered  the  service  as 
a  ■  reutenant-colonel    and    was    iatet  j 
pi  Oi.ooted  to  colonel.    He  v.t..;  l:illcrl  ' 
near  Atlanta  July  22.  1PG4,  and  the 
<^toi'y  of    his    death    follows:  (Col. 
Schveeder  to  Honip-)  "Col.  J(;nos  was 
wounded  by  a  bullet  and  his  aides 
tool:  him  off  his  horse  l)ut  Co\.  Jo7)es 
insisted  that  he  remain  in  battle;  so 
ihey  helped  him  from  his  horpo  to  a 
nearby  tree,  arrainst  whicli  he  sat  and 
leJincd.    In  a  very -sho-t  time  a  can- 
no, >  ball  took  off  the  top  of  his  head 
and  the  body  remained  against  the 
1  tr°e."     Col.    Jones'  first    wife  Wf^'^ 
hur'ed  at  Grandviev/  about  IS'iT  and 
abmt  1SS4  J.  C.  Finch  bou;i-ht  the  lot 
on  which  she  was  buried  v/ith  the  ob- 
ligation of  moving  the  body  to  Gen- 
rryv!lle:  and  tv;o  men  now  living  saw 
the   body  exhumed.     Their  children 
v.'cre  William   ^ Captain  Bill  of  the 
Ci  il   War),   Charles,    Henry,  Scott 
;ii>.l  James.    Henry  mai-v'ed  n  Grand- | 
vifw  lady  but  the  venture  was  un- 
pli'osant.         ,  I 


A.  William  Jones.,  w^i'o  is  said  to] 
l;e  unrelated  to  Col.  Bill,  much  latei- 
c'Uiducted  n  store  in  a  building  that  j 
:^  ."'ull  .'tanding  in  Gentryv'lle  though  I 
it  :s  now  moved    from    its  former 
Io';ation. 

The  children  of  "Blue  Crass  Bill"! 
Jones  were,  according'  to  his  grand- 
sen,  Thomnson  who  married  Mary 
Rr.vnnan,  Dow  who  married  Mary 
Mujphy  of  Sandy  Creek  Landing, 
John  who  married  Rebecca  Kelley  of 
Sandy  Creek  Landing-,  Marion  whoso 
'  econd  wife  was  Mary  Lindsey  of  i 
Butler  county,  Ky.,  Elizabeth  who 
matried  T.  Brocner,  and  Lnura  v.'ho 
r.v'r;-ied  David  Smith. 

The  Boonville  Pre?s  Club  expects 
to  present  a  play  written  about  this 
Jones'  store  incident  at  its  July  .'■•es- 
-ior.  at  thf  Nancy  Han;:?  Lincoln 
Paik.— C.  T.  Baker,"  author  of  "Sandy 
("■reel-  Land'ng  Greets  the  Lincolns," 
■■'Che  T>andine  of  the  Lincolns,"  and 
o'her  Lincolnia. 


Spencer  County 
Lincolnia 

A'^Con-ection.  In  our  article  last 
week  about  the  Lincoln  Farm  we  let 
an  error  crG,ep  through  unnotice|d, 
and  here  is  the  coi-rected  paragraph 
which  you  can  paste  over  the  one  in  j 
the  article  if  you  are  preserving  it.  I 


Court  records.  (Vol.  2,  page  419) 
also  prove  that  Thomas  Lincoln 
owned  twenty  acres  in  section  31  and 
adjoining  his  home  farm  and  emtry 
on  the  northv/cst  corner.  This  land 
was  cntea-e:'  by  Daivd  Casebier  May 
9,  1817,  an:",  according-  to  tradition, 
was  sold  to  John  Jones,  who  sold  to 
Tfhomas  Lincoln  the  twenty  acres. 
This  is  deicribed  as  the  north ; 
quarter  of  the  east  half  of  the  south- 
cast  qv.arter  of  sgction  31,  township 
4  south,  ran^.^e  5  west.  The  records 
do  -not  p,ive  the  passing  from  Case- 
bier to  Jones  nor  fron)  Jones  to  Lin- 
coln, as  the  court  house  and  these 
records  were  burned  in  April,  1833. 

This  John  Jones  was  born  Febru- 
ary 23,  1788,  and  married  Elizabeth 
Woods,  a  sister  of  William  Woods, 
August  14,  1810,  in  Daviess  county, 
Ky.,  r.nd  came  into  the  Indiana  Ter- 
ritory about  1815.  His  oldest  daugh- 
ter, Nancy  (born  September  22,  1811), 
became  the  tfcond  wife  of  David 
P^uniham  MarJh  11,  1835.  John  Jones 
was  the  father  of  ten  children.  His 
father  was  likely  William  Jones,  as 
the  history  of  Ohio  County,  Ky.,  mei^- 
tions  him  as  bondsman  for  three  of 
tihe  children.  •      -.'     .  . 


Our  plans  for  this  column  have  u".- 
dergone    considerable    change    since  j 
the  receipt  of  advises  from  the  copy-  1 
right  dpartment;  but  we  think  our  | 
readers  will  gain  from  the  change. 
Another  installment  will  appear  next 
week  arid  the    witer  wiU  give  his 
version  of  some  of  the  Spencer  County 
Lincolnia. 


Francis  Scott  Key's  oria-inal  man- 
v.Ecript  of  "The  Star  Sran-^led  Ban- 
r.cr"  was  recently  sold  for  $24,000 


Dr.  Louis  A.  Warren,  in  his  Lioi- 
coln  Lore,  calls,  atenfion  to  the  fact 
that  this  is  the  year  of  the  125th  an- 
■niv-arsary  of  Lincoln's  birth  and  t/hat 
it  would  be  fitting  for  newspapers  to 
publish  facts  concerning  Lincoln  and 
their  community.  Dr.  Warren  likes 
evidence  to  be  documentary,  but  inas- 
much as  thef3  were  no  newspapers 
near  here  in  those  days,  we  can  give 
little  but  tradition.  This  tradition, 
however,  is  qnte  thoroughly  planted 
hereabouts  and  we  may  renew  on  a 
portion  of  it. 


Spencer  County 
Lincoinia 

Copyrig-ht,  1934,  C.  T.  Bakea-. 

j  Installment  Number  One. 

THE  DISPOSAL  OF  THE 
I  LINCOLN  FARM 

I  lp>^   

^  There  has  been  much  published  to 
prove    that   Thomas    Lincoln  was  a 
shiftless  man,  but  the  writer  thinks 
the  title  doe;i  not  apply  to  the  Ken- 
tucky inor  to  the  Indiana  period  of 
his  life.    Tliere  are  various  documen- 
i  tary  statistics  and    some  tradition 
'  that  can  be  accepted  to  prove  that 
he  was  about  as  industrious  and  pras- 
!  pcnous   as   the   average  man  of  his 
'  period  and  community,  especially  i: 
th<*  readersi  will  give,  as  much  charity 
laind  liberality  for  the  side  of  industry 
and  j-iccumuilation    as  other  writers 
'have  received!  in  trying  to  prove  his 
shiftlessness. 

According  to  records  fou(nd  by 
Judge  0.  M.  Mather,  of  Hodgenville, 
Ky.,  Thomas  Lindoln  lacked  much  of 
ceing  a  shiftless  young  man,  in  fact, 
he  spent  freely  for  himsC|lf  and  also 
helped  his  friends,  though  his  our- 
,  chases  in  land  were  quite  discoura,'i'- 
ing  for  any  man.  When  he  decided 
to  m.ako  the  change  from  Kentucky 
and  try  his  lortunes  in  the  Indiana 
Territory  he"  apparently  was  able  to 
salvage  very  i'ttle  of  the  fruit  of  his 
toil  and  savings;  but  it  is  documen- 
tary evidence  that  he  JDrought  400 
gallons  of  whisky  (worth  $100  at  the 
time)  and  'left  the  whisky  with  Fran- 
cis Posey,  about  a  mile  below  the 
mouth  of  Anderson  creek  and,  soL". 
his  boat  to  the  Thompsons,  who  opc- 
ratod  a  ferry  above  the  mouth  of  this 
rame  cr&ek.  This  whisky  was  bi'ought 
i,nto  Indiana  upon  his  first  known 
trip  into  the  Territory  and  is  often 
called  his  pro.vpecting  trip.  No  rec- 
ord has  been  found  to  give  evidence 
of  how  he  sold  the  whisky,  nor  when 
or  how  he  used  the  cash  from  the  sale 
of  this  whisky. 

It  is  past  al!  dispute  that  he  ob- 
tained a  labor  contract  with  Reube> 
Grigsty  and  retunK(l'  to  Kentu.ky 
and  Lrouaht  his  fami'y  'nto  thci  In- 
diana Territorj'  a.l  out  the  first  of 
December,  1816,  and  remained  in  the 
territory  a,nd  state  until  March,  1830. 
Durinj?  this  pi-'riol  of  about  fourteen 
years  v/c  '.iav,3  very  ooocl  reason  to 
iiolieve  that  Thomas  Lincoln  accum- 
ulated and  imest'VT  in  lands  Uintil  in 
January,  1830,  he  owned  180  acres 
of  farm  land. 

Like  many  other  features  of  Lin- 
coln history  there  has  been  a  lack  of 
dili'j;ence  and  lare  in  days  past  to  r^ct 
authoi'lative  and  reliable  informa- 
tion and  today  t^ere  is  quite  a  tangle 
concernin^g  the  size,  acreage  and  )dis- 
posal  of  the  Lincoln  farm. 


In  the  works  of  Aabert  J.  Bever- 
idge  (page  95,  foot  note),  is  found 
clear  evidence  of   a    tangle    in  the 
statement  that  Thomas  Lincoln  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  a  patent  (June  6, 
1827)  for  half  of  the  160  acres  he  had 
entered  October  15,  1817,  "which  he 
now    sold  to  James    Gentry."  The 
Fpencer  county    recol^ds    show  that  i 
Thomas  Lincoln  sold  this  eighty  acres  I 
to  Charlie  Gri^gsby  for  $125  and  the 
deed  was  si:|'ned  February  20,  1830 
(Deed    Recoids,    Vol.    2,  page  63). 
This  was  for  the  west  half  of  the 
southwest    quarter    of    section  32, 
township  4  south,  rfemge  5  west  in 
Carter  township.    The  other  half  of, 
the  160  acres  entered  by  Thomas  Lin- 
coin — the  east  half  of  the  southwest 
uua:ter  of  section  32,  t4w,  r5s — was 
ie:ea:ed  by  him  Aprd  TO,  1827,  ;-ia 
Jar  ^^>  Gentrv  enteral  this  port!-ir.  of 
the   Llnco  n    farm    ^  rna  ■       ^,  183S 
(S-:  nee'    Co'.nty    T  T.^t    Eoo'",  p"  e 
63)  nearly  eight  years  alter  the  L.n- 
colns  haid  gonj  to  Illinois. 

This  is  surely    undisputable  evi- 
dence from  documentary  for  a  por- 
ton  of  the  tangle  regarding  the  Lin- 1 
coin  farm.    Griigsby  bought  the  home  ' 
portion  and  Gentry  entered  the  re 
leased  ■  portion.     Gentry    came  inLo 
possess,ion  of  the  home    portion  t;f 
the  Liineoln  farm  January  11,  1838 
tut  it  had  passed  through  the  handa 
of  Charlie  Grigsby,  Edley  Brown  and 
James  Sally  before  he  obtained  the 
possesion  of  it. 

Court  records  (Vol.  2,  page  419) 
also  prove  that  Thomas  Lincoln 
owned  twenty  acres  in  section  31  and 
I  adjoining  his  home  farm  and  emtry 
on  the  north'v-,est  corner.  This  land 
was  entered  by  Daivd  Casebier  May 
9,  1817,  and,  according  to  tradition, 
was  sold  to  V/illiam  Jones  (not  Col. 
Bill)  who  sold  to  Lincoln  the  ^^wenty 
acres.  I'his  is  ;described  as  the  north 
quarter  of  the  east  half  of  the  south- 
east quarter  of  sQctiou  31,  township 
4  soxith,  ran^^e  5  west.  The  records 
do  ,not  give  the  passin.-^  from  Case- 
bier to  Jones  nor  from  Jones  to  Lin~ 

coin,  as  the  court  house  and  these 
records  were  burned  in  April,  1833. 
The  Lont  "Eighty,"  "Southeast 

of  the  Park." 
In  the  story,  "Sandy  Creek  Land 
ing  Greets  tiic,  Lincolns,"  chapter  7 
(published  in  thi^    paper  February 
19,  1931)  was  an  account  of  the  pur- 
chase of  forty    acres    of    land  by 
Thomas  Lincoln    from    John  Carter 
with  $100  obtained  from  the  sale  of 
the  horse,  Bulger,  v/hich  the  Lincolns 
hald  raised  fr'<m  a  colt. 

In  the  Boonvi|lle  Standard  of  May 
15,  1915,  is  the  statement  of  Jacob 
Oskins,  who  had  worked  for  John 
Romine  and  hr.d  been  told  by  Romine 
that  he  (Romine)  had  followed  the 
Lincolns  the  second  iday  out  of  their 
journey  to  lUi-^ois  and  traded  a  I^orse 
for  the  eighty  acres  Lincoln  had  left. 
The  statement  further  states  that 
Romime  had  cbtainetd  the  horse  from 
James  Gentry  as  the  horse  was  suit- 
able to  Lincoln  and  Romine  d  .d  not 


have  such  suitable)  horse.  Romine 
h.id  a  notarv  with  him  and  th.e  deal 
nas  made  .^t  the  Edmur.d  Pnlkps 
farm  and  the  deed  was  signed  for 
"eirhty  acres  of  land  southeast  ot 
the  park." 

Over  near  Vinc^.nnes  .is  a  family 
\^,ho  claim  their  ancestors  traded 
I  horses  with  Thomas  Lincoln  as  he 
l^7-s  pa-.sing  on  his  journey  to  Illinois. 

Now,    this    is    all    tradition  and! 
it  is  so  widely  separated  that  thdre  , 
V  no  chprce  for  collaVorat.ion,  yet  it 
matches  and  fits  into  a  harmonious 
-rhoie  without  conflict  in  any  way. 
'     But  now  what  of  the  documenta-y 
'^videi'.Je? 

According  to  the  Spencer  County 
Tract  Book,  John  Carter  entered  tn^ 
northwest  qur-rter  of  section  5,  town- 
ship 5  south,  range  5  west,  .m  the 
present  Clay  township,  November  8 
-.817,  and  volume  25,  page  204,  of 
the  deod  records  states  that  Jame- 
i  Gentry,  as  assignee  of  John  CarN'-, 
was  "given  a  registration  upon  full 
payment  for    tho    ea"t   h«lf  of  tne 
northwest  quarter  of  section  5.  t5s, 
r5w,  January  29,  1823;"  but  this  "pat- 
r-^t"  was  not  recorded  until  June  14, 
1864.     We    naturally    wonder  what 
happened  to  John  Carter  that  he  as- 
clcrnf^d  to  James  Gentry  his  interest 
■n  this  land  that  enabled  Gentry  to 
-nake  the  finai  payment.    Was  it  the , 
result  of  the   panic   of  1817-8-9,  or 
rther  f-^f^v-^s  that  caused  his  finan- 
cial enfoarraL-.nent?    This  land  later 
passed  to  Ro  nine,  but  surely  it  could 
not  be  the  "xor-tv"  or  "ei-ht-"  th-t 
Tarter  sold  to  Lincoln  even  thou-h 
it  lies  east        the  park   (grave  ol 
Mrs.  Lincoln). 

Accordi>,T  to  the  same  recovi'a, 
'John  Carte-  entered  the  northeas: 
!  quarter  of  the  same  section  October 
3.  1818,  which  lies  to  the  east  of  the 
other  quarter  f;.ection  just  mentioned, 
and  Carter  i  vidently  made  the  final 
payment  on  this,  perhaps  with  th"^. 
money  received  from  Lincoln;  rnu 
for  the  passing  of  the  title  to  Ro- 
mne  we  fiT^l  the  foilowing  docume:-.- 
lary  recoixi: 

If  the  Snencer  count*^  recovds  hid 
not  been  burned  in  April,  1833,  v;e 
very  likely  would  find  the  deed  fron> 
Carter  to  Lincoln  and  from  Lincoln 
I  to  Romine;  and  we  have  no  knowl- 
edge for  the  failure  of  Ithese  instru- 
merUs  to  appear;  but  in  volume  8, 
!  pajwe  183,  is  found  that  James  Gentry 
and  Eliza,  his  wife,  -is  assignee  o. 
I  John  Carter,  conveyed  to  John  Ro- 
.  mine  the  east  half  of  Ih'e  inorthwesx 
;  quarter  and    the    west    half  of  the 
]  northeast  quarter  of  section  5,  t5s, 
■  r5w,  each   :ontaining  64  and  34-lOU 
!  acres,  and  the  deed  was  signi^i  In 
'  .the  presence  of  L.   D.   Pad,,Tet  ancl 
John  Hesson  bef3ore  William  Star!;, 
I  a  notary  public,  dated  April  15,  1843, 
fNnd  recorded  November  2,  1843. 
(     The  county    records    having  been 
burned  ten  years  previously  and  the 
I  deed  from  Lincoln  to  Romine  perhaps 
iiaving  been  lost,  the  deed  from  Gen- 
try to  Romine  woul,d  cover  the  prev 


ious  transactions  and  give  a  perfect 
abstract  title  for  the  future;  and  we 
have  good  reason  to  suppose  that 
this  is  the  "eighty  acres  southeast 
of  the  park"  in  the  face  of  the  evi- 
dence th£xt  1-oth  Padfi'et  and  Hesson 
were  witncrses  of  thie  deed  before^  a 
T;otary  public,  as  they  undoubtedly 
knew  of  the  deeds  between  Carter 
and  Lincoln  and  Linco^m  and  Romine. 

This  is  tho  documentary  for  the 
transactions  given  in  tradition  and; 
covers  them  -completely  without  error 
for  correct  abs^tracts  on  down  to  the 
present  d.ay — and  it  also  covers  the 
I  l.unned  records  of  the  fire  of  April, 
1833.  It  will  be  noticed  tbat  one  tra- 
ditional statein-ent  .gives  "forty"  and 
the  other  "ei/hty"  acres  whereas  the 
(deeds  specify  64  and  34-100  a-ros, 
but  this  inaccuracy  does  no  violence; 
to  the  story  a=;  the  land  is  "southeast 
of  the  park."  TThe  title  remained  in 
the  Romne  family  for  more  than 
forty  years. 

Romiaie  bought  considerable  land 
in  that  neighborhood  during  the  fif- 
teen yeafs  following  the  departure, 
o''  the  tincoln  family  a-d  one  of  the 
other  parcels  was  tbe  ^and  on  'which 
/was  the  cabin  occupied  by  tha  Lin- 
colns  when  Mrs.  Lincoln  died.  This 
land  was  entered  by  Samuel  Howel] 
and  the  next  public  roco^d  show; 
that  William  Barker  sold  it  to  Johr 
Romine  June  2,  1830,  and  recordcc 
in  volume  2,  page  27,  the  considera- 
tion being  $325  for  eighty  acres;  bat 
the  passing  from  Howell  to  Barker 
's  not  found. 

James  Gentry  accompanied  the 
Lincolns  to  Pigeon  creek  when  they 
moved  to  Illinois  and  has  held  them 
in  high'  esteem  simce  that  day  and 
rvay  haVe  sighted  Romine  to  the  deal 
with  Lincoln  (to'  help  the  Lincolns 
dispose  of  the  land  and  the  deed  was 
written  while  waiting  for  Abe  to  re- 
turn with  the  ox  that  hsti  escaped 
and  was  found  in  the  barnlot  of  David 
Turnhatn. 

Hhe  land  herein  described  is  the 
only  land  "southeast  of  the  park" 
en-tered  by  Carteir  that  passed  to  the 
RomiWes. 

The  Lincoln  Farm. 


Thomas  Lincoln,  the  honest  man. 
Lived  fourteen  years  in  Hoosier  land. 
Labored  and  ttrove  with  simi-le  plan 
To  make    a   home   with  neighbors 
I  jgrand. 

Little  he  brought  ii^to  the  state 
And  how  it  grew  no  one  can  tell— 
Evidence  beams  that  he  can  rate 
A  prospeTous  man  of  the  dell. 

Call  him  shiftieiss?  Regard  not  facts? 
I'he  truth  stands  out  so  plain  and 
bare 

Tlvat  some  must  change— the  name 

re-acts — 
And  set  at  re-.t  that  ugly  scare. 

True  greatness  comes  with  those  who 
toil,  ' 

live  among  men  and  proved  to  all 
That  honesty  and  virtue  foil 
The  acts  of  those  who  seek  our  fall. 

So  Lincoln  lived  —  goad  neighbor 
there — 

Among  others  both  kind  and  good; 
And  kindness  shows  —  (deeds  make 
'  bare 

Intents  of  hearts   through  clothing 
rude. 

No  shiftless  man  could  thus  possess 
In  fourteen  years  with  dealings  fair 
The  holdings  shown  without  \dnre&s 
And  leave  the  state  with  honor 
square.  '  • 


BASYE  DRUG  STORE  BROUGin 
FIRST  LAMP  TO  ROCKPORT 


There  rccontly  appeared  inthe  E"- 
anr,v;lle  Courier  the  following  article, 
which  v/e  are  glad  to  reproduce  as 
I  Mr.  Basyei's  grand-father,  Taylor 
Bayse,  was  a  citizen  of  this  commun- 
ity 'vay  back  in  pioneer  days. 

"T.  C.  Basyo,  owner  and  operator 
of  the  Basye  drag  store  at  Rockport, 
says  he  is  71  years  old  and  has  been 
in  the  drug  hizsiness  all  his  life. 

"I  was  bora  71  years  ago  and  the 
second  day  ot  my  life  I  started  my 
career  as  a  clerk  in  the  Basye  drug 
store,  he  says. 

"The  Basye  drug  store  at  that  time 
was  ov/ned  by  Basye's  father,  John, 
whose  fat-he]',  Taylor  Basye,  had 
started  a  general  store  at  New  Hope 
in  1819.  New  Hope  is  one  and  a  halt 
miles  from  Grandview  and  sei^en 
miles  from  Rockport. 

"Reared  in  store  environments  ar. 
New  Hope,  11,  was  only  natural  that 
'  John  Basye  was  interested  in  the 
work.  So  he  came  to  Rockport  where 
he  bought  a  drug  store  from  Dr. 
Oliver  Morgan,  one  of  Spencer  eou?.> 
ty's  wealthiest  mem.  The  same  year 
his  son,  T.  G.,  was  born. 

"Soon  after  purchasing  the  store 
Easye  v/ent  to  Louisville  on  the  river 
racket,  the  only  mode  of  travel  out- 
rijde  of  horseback  or  driving,  and 
ther'3  hi'  purchased  a  coal  ol  lamp, 
pnying  ;ive  dollars  for  it.  He  also 
boujht  five  gallons  of  coal  oil  at  one 
dol'ar  per  gaiV,n. 

"Returning  home  with  the  luxury, 
he  sent  word  to  as  many  persons  as 
he  could  reach  that  he  would  lignt 
his  lamp  every  Saturday  night.  Wncn 
Dr.  Morgan,  from  whom  John  had 
bought  the  store,  saw  the  lamp  he 
inquired  its  price,  saying  in  reply: 
'Well,  John,  if  you  are  going  to  spend 
you-'  money  that  way,  you'll  never 
be  able  to  pay  them  notes.'  John 
had  given  D'-.Morgan  notes  in  the 
purchase  of  the  store. 

"But  John's  purchase  was  justified 
for  the  lamp  provad  a  business-get- 
ter. People  came  from  miles  around 
to  see  the  lighted  lamp.  Residents 
of  Gentryvillj,  twenty-two  miles 
north  of  Rockpcrt,  changed  their  cus- 
tom of  coming  to  the  'county  seat' 
early  Saturday  mornings  in  their 
'jolt  wagons'  and  ox  teams.  Instead 
they  came  in  the  afternoons  so  they 
coulJ  see  the  lamp  in  Bayse's  store. 
Then  they  would  return  home  in  the 
darkness  over  the  rough  country  road 
that  was  little  mDre  than  a  trail. 

"Tylor  C.  Basye,  named  for  his 
graii,d-father,  became  a  partner  with 
his  father  when  still  young  and  the 
name  of  the  Basye  drug  store  was 
changed  to  that  of  'John  Basye  and 
Son.'  Since  the  death  of  John  Basye 
the  store  has  again  hecome  the  Basye 
drug  store;. 

"When  'Opening  Day'  was  observed 
by  Rockport  Terchants  recently  the 
origin  of  the  custom  was  an  inter- 
ertiiig  topic  of  convexsation.    T.  C. 


I  Basye  and  John  Graham  are  credited 
with  originating  the  idea, 

"Twenty-five  years  ago  thei  John 
Basye  and  Son  drug  store  was  one 
of  the  leading  drug  stores  in  'the 
pocket'  of  Indiana.  The  Wessler  ana 
Graham  book  and  stationery  store 
was  a  leading  ^tore  of  its  kind.  Young 
Basye  and  Graliam  were  close  friends 
and  decided  to  hold  an  'opening'  to 
display  their  Christmas  goods.  They 
advertised  and  gave  souvenirs  to 
those  v/ho  came.  Since  that  time 
'Opening  Day'  always  has  been  a 
gala  day  in  Rockport  and  all  the 
merchants  join  in. 

"John  Graham  now  is  in  Spokane, 
Wash.,  where  he  operates  a  large 
stationery  store.  Basye  is  hale  and 
hearty  and  takes  an  a.ctive  interest 
in  r.ll  city  and  county  civic  acti  i- 
tic?.  He  is  president  of  the  Spen?'r 
County  Historical  Scciety  and  past 
prosdent  of  the  Incani  r'har.iiace;!- 
ticrl  A-sociation.  In  the  days  of  t.-s 
old  county  he  was  president  of 

the  Rockport    Fair    Association  for 
fiftaen  years." 

I     The  Basye  store  has  enjoyed  an  en- , 
viable  reputation  through  three  gen- 1 
erations  of  always  being  able  to  meet ' 
its  accounts  as  they  becomei  due  and 
most  of  the  time  taking  the  discounts 
on  all  bills.    It  has  always  been  a 
good  store  to   trade   v;ith  arid  it  is 
claimed  the  Lincolns  often  traded  at 
the  New  Hop^i  store.    The  elder  Tay- 
lor Basye  often  einterd  land  for  pros- 
pective settlers  and  one  of  the  prizea 
possessions    of    the    grandson    is  a 
letter  giving  ijiformation  of  such  a ' 
trip  m.ade  by  his  gtand-mother,  who 
rode  a  horse  to  Vincennes  to  make 
such  an  e,ntry.  j 

After  Taylor  Basye  left  New  Hope 
he  took  part  in  selling  some  lots  in  a 
Kentucky  tov/n  in  hove  Bardstown,  and  i 
later  located  in  Troy,  Perry  county. 

When  this  paper  published  a  copy 
of  the  1820  Cviiisus  Report  for  Spen- : 
cer  county  in  October,  1933,  it  was  ' , 
a  surprise  no:  to  find  the  name  of 
Taylor  Basye  with  the  others;  but  in  i 
January,  1921,  A.  A.  Lamar,  a  grand-  , 


son  of  Uriah  Lamar,  brought  into 
this  office  some  old  papers  and  frons 
them  this  copy  was  made: 

"DecemberlO,  1820.  Uriah  Lamar, 
Esq.  I  want  you  to  pay  Taylor  Basye 
five  dollars  anU  this  shall  be  goc^d  in 
our  settlement  on  your  docket,  this 
10th  day  of  December,  1820.  James 
W;right." 

Uriah  Lamar  was  a  justice  of  the 
peace  in  this  .^etloment  at  that  time, 
and  the  order  is  conclusive  proof  that 
Taylor  Basye  ^vas  here  and  his  name 
should  havQ  appeared  in  th.e  census 
report  of  "December,  1820." 

Other  documentary  evidence  of  his 
preseince  is  taken  from  Goodspead's 
History  of  V/arrick,  Spencer  and 
Perry  Counties,  published  in  1885:  i 
Page  263.  "Taylor  Basye  had  a 
small  store  of  calico,  s'.igar,  tea,  cof- 
fqe,  am.munition,  saddles,  leather, 
hrness,  etc.,  about  a  mile  and  a  half 
northeast  of  Grandview,  from  about 
1821  to  1830.  He  took  in  exchange 
for  his  ware;:,  furs,  skins,  feathej-s, 
produce,  etc.,  which  he  at  stated  sea- 
sons shipped  off  to  market,  and  then 
laid  in  a  stociv  of  neiw  goods — prob- 
ably $300  worth.  Thomas  Morton 
also  kept  an  Lt  rly  store,  much  the 
samd  as  that  of  Mr.  Basye.  James 
D.  Hammond  kept  a  stock  of  goods 
for  severel  years  in  the  twenties.  He 
conducted  a  tannery  for  many  years." 

Page  272.  "At  an  election  held  in 
thci  horse  of  Jonathan  Greathouse  in 
Carter  tovr'nship,  August,  1819,  the 
following  men  east  heir  ballots:  Tay- 

j  lor    Basye,  Andrew    Ci-awford,  John 

!  Wbodall,  Moses  Randle,  John  Sumner, 
Zachariah  Wright,  William  Laforce, 
-Jonathan  Greathouse,  Joseph  Wright, 

I  Lafayette  Parker,  George  Angel, 
Demp.  Sumner,  Josiah  Swolliver, 
William  Wright,  Sr.,  John  Ellis,  Jesse 
Hoskins,  John  Mastei'son,  John  Angel, ; 
Chesley  Wheeler,  E''.ekiel  Powell, 
James    Masterson,    William  Baird, 

i  Samucj!  Lamai'.  Jr.,  Samuel  Powell, 
Thomas  Lincoln,  father  of  President 
Lincoln,  Geoige  Huffman,  William 
Woolard,  Young  Lamai.  John  Ewing, 
Thomas  Carter  and  A.  Richardson." 


J 


Spencer  County 

Liiicoinia 


(    Copyriglit,  1934,  C.  T.  Bakef. 

Installment  Number  Two. 

The  Lmcoltvs  Land  in  Indiana. 

Not.vithst.-iD-'ir.g  the  contention  of 
other  places  aiid  communities  as  the 
site  of  the  Lincoln 'ferriage  of  the 
Ohio  river  when  they  came  into  the 
Indiana  Territory  in  December,  1816, 
the  writer  still  'claims  the  "caravan" 
came  over  the  Bardstown,  Ky.,  and 
Shawneetov  n.  111.,  Trail  to  the  point 
where  it  c  vssed  the  Hartford,  Ky., 
and  Vincenne:-;,  Ind.,  Trail  and  then 
followed  the  latter  trail  to  the  Ohio 
river  and  landed  at  or  very,  very 
.near  the  present  site  of  Grandview. 
The  Hartiord  and  Vincennes  Trail 
crossed  the  Ohio  river  from  the 
mouth  of  Blackford  creek  in  Ken- 
tucky (Collin'.5  History  of  Ky.),  and 
the  mouth  of  this  creek  is  directly 
opposite  Grindview.  Some  writers 
contend  the  Lincolns  landed  at  Troy, 
which  is  above  the  mouth  of  Ander- 
son creek  and  was  a  small  town  at 
that  time.  The  writer  has  evidence 
that  the  term  "Troy"  covered  all  the 
territory  from  the  present  site  of 
Grandview  to  the  present  Tell  City, 
in  the  statements  of  piorieers  and  has 
letteTS  and  newspaper  clippings  to 
prove  the  assertion. 

The  known  documentary  evidence 
for  t-he  site  of  the  Lincoln  ferriage 
of  the  Ohio  riv;  .'  's  found  in  the  works 
of  both  Brockett  and  Barrett  and  is 
identical  in  both  the  fir:sl  and  revised 
editions;  and  we  quote  from  Bai-- 
rett'=-,    edition,  published    by  Moore, 


hills.  Nothing  more  definite  by  which 
to  designate  the  place.  This  is  still 
a  good  crossing  point,  even  when  the 
river  is  bank  full,  and  there  are  no 
creeks  or  other  streams  to  be  consid- 
ered in  traveling  over  the  trail. 

The  writer  has  collected  the  fol 
lowinp;  eviden.^'j  concerning  the  cross- 
iing  from  the  mouth  of  Blackford 
'  creek : 


IN  KENTUCKY 
Margaret  Chrisler  Moore, 
Lived  82  Years  on  Blackford  Creek. 

Margaret  Chrisler  Moore,  b.  Jan. 
10,  1827,  came  to  Emmick's  Landing 
.Lewisport)  in  January,  1828,  m. 
Rev.  Geo.  H.  Moore  March  31,  1846, 
lived  on  Blackford  creek  (opposite 
Sandy  Creek  Landing,  now  Grand- 
view)  82  years,  d.  March  17,  1928; 
by  her  daughters,  Mrs.  R.  F.  Whit- 


Wilstach,  Keys  &  Co.,  Cmcinnati,  0., 
1860,  page  22: 

"Arrived  at  the  appointed  landinj 
place  on  the  banKS  of  the  Ohio,  -c 
only  remained  to  embark  the  little 
caravan  upon  a  flatboat,  and  to  cross 
the  Ltream,  now  swelled  to  fair  pro- 
portions by  the  autumn  rains. 
nally,  after  reaching-  the  Indiana 
side,  the  adventurers  landed  at  or 
near  the  mourn  of  Anjlerson  creek," 
etc. 

The  "caravaii,"  according  to  tradii- 
tion  and  documentary  e\  idence  found 
by  a  friend  (but  misplaced)  was 
composel  of  at  least  fifteen  families, 
with  a  total  of  about  one  hvmdred 
souls.  The  statement  also  gives  men- 
tion that  the  river  was  "now  swelled 
by  the  f.utumn  rains,"  and  the  cross- 
ing was  made  in  a  "flatboat." 

Tie  settlement  here  at  that  time 
was  the  Murphy  family,  who  operatea 
the  lerry  and  woodyard  and  had  flat- 
boats,  the  Ray  family  in  the  "block- 
house" not  far  from  the  river  bank, 
and  several  scattered  families  living 
betv/een  the  river  and  (on)  the  first 


'worth  of  Waitman,  and  Miss  Maggie 
j,  Moore  of  Thruston,  told  the  writer  in 
I  July,  1927,  that  the  Lincolns  came 
■  over  the  old  trail,  which  crosses  their 
I  farm,  in  1816,  and  that  Mrs.  Lincoln 
;  was  riding  the  saddle  horse,  and  the 
j  family  had  an  ox  team,  wagon  and 

|:  cow. 

Thornsberry-Dean  Slave, 

a  "House  Girl."  ; 
"Eoge  Dean"  (Mrs.  Adah  Payne),  | 
b.  Sept.  17,  1855,  living  today,  by  affi- 
C.a/it,  states  her  master  and  mistress 
(ften  mentioned  the  P|jissing  of  the 
Lincolns  over  the  old  trail  and  cross- 
ing' the  Ohio  at  the  mouth  of  Black- 
ford   creek.    The  Thornsberry-Dean 
"plantation"     adjoined     the  Moore 
xilartation  on  Blackford  creek.  i 
Jo.  C.  Pell,  I 
President  Lewisport,  Ky.,  Bank.  | 
Jo.  C.  Pell  tells  the  writer  that  his 
I  grand-father's  sister  came  down  the 
i  Ohio  rivci-  to  Troy  about  1800  and 
crossed  into  Kentucky  and  came  to 
the  mouth  of  Blackford  creek  to  get 
on  the  Vincennes  Trail  as  the  Indian 
menace  was    too    hazzardous  to  at- 
tempt the  trail  from  Troy  to  Vin- 
cennes.    Pell's  ancestors  have  lived 
in  and   near    Lewisport    from  very 
early  times  and  he  states  the  Lincolns 
crossed  from  the  mouth  of  Blackford. 
(I  have  one  of  the  Pell  family  old 
account  books  dating  back  to  1840, 
I  -ind  a  Bates'  account  book  dating  to 
1 1K3U,  and  names  appear  in  both  of 
:-ame  families.    Bates  lived  near  the 
n;outh  of  Anderson. — Baker.) 

Capt.  Jefi'.  Sterrett,  deceased. 
Editor  and  Publisher  of  the  Hawes- 
ville  Plaindealer. 
C  B.  Kyler,  Evansville  florist,  born 
in  Hawesville,  has  often  heard  Capt. 
Stprrett  tell  stories  to  the  boys  of 
1S90s  and  that  the  Lincolns  crossed 
the  river  from  the  mouth  of  Black- 
ford creek.  Verbal. 

Mrs.  Edna  Dunn  Mastin. 
Tilrs.  W.  T.  Mastin,  deputy  clerk 
of  the  U.  S.  District  Court.  Owens- 
bcio,  Ky.,  by  letter  states  of  reading 
documentary  of  "fifteen  families  com- 
ing with  the  Lincolns"  and  (verbal) 
that  a  possible  kinsman  by  the  name 

of    Bristow  was  one  of  these 

families    crossing    the    river  at  the 


mouth  of  Blackford  creek. 


IN  INDIANA. 
Edward  Murphy  and  Brothers 
Ferried  the  Lincoln  Caravan. 
L.  D.  Jones,  grand-son  of  Edward 
r.iurphy  who  helped  ferry  the  Lin,- 
colrs,  by  afiidavit,  states  the  Lincolns 
crossed  from  the  mouth  of  Blackford 
creek  to  near    the    mouth  of  Little 
Sandy  creek  on  the  Indiana  side.  His 
n  other  was  a  daughter  of  Edward 
Murphy. 

William  Kelley  Saw  the  Ferriage. 
William  Kelley,  grand-son  of  the 
Wilham  Kelley,  Jr.,  who  saw  the 
Lincolns  ferried,  by  affidavit,  states 
of  hearing  his  father  and  grand- 
fi.ther  tell  of  the  Lincolns  crossing 
the  Ohio  river  on  the  Murphy  wood- 
boat.  Kelley  entered  land  on  this 
trail  in  1816. 

Alfred  Lamar,  Son  of  Uriah  La- 
mar, Justice  of  the  Peace 
in  1811. 

M.  R.  Chartrand  states  that  Alfred 
Lamar  told  him  and  Jerry  Anderson 
(Lamar's  son-in-law),,  in  1898,  seven 
j  months  before  his  death;  that  the 
Lircolns  crossed  the  Ohio  rivci-  to 
the  mouth  of  Sandy  creek.  Alfred 
Lamar,  b.  Oct.  26,  1810,  d.  Feb.  3, 
1S99.  His  wife,  Laura  Mason,  bora 
iK-ar  Elizabethtown,  Ky.,  Oct.  27,  1811, 
died,  Jan.  12,  1902  (Monitor  of  Jan. 
16,  1902),  was  a  sister  of  William 
Mason  who  enetered  land  east  of 
Sandy  creek  in  1830.  Uriah  Lamar 
entered  land  on  Sandy  creek  in  March, 
1812, 

William  R.  Thurman,  Came  in 
Here  With  Parents  in  1818. 
Mrs.  Olive  Thurman  Mosby,  grand- 
caughter  of  William  R.  Thurman,  en- 
dorses the  Lincoln  crossing  as  given 
(verbal)  and  says  "we  have  always 
lieard  in  chiidhood  that  the  Lincolns 
crossed  here.  Mr.  Thurman  was  born 
in  Culpepper,  Va.,  and  married  Anna 
Shrode,  of  Sandy  Creek  Landing,  see 
iGoodspeed,  page  510. 

Woods-Hammond  Families. 
Samuel  D.  Hammond,  b.  Jan.  12, 
179ii,  came  to  Sandy  Creek  Landing 
ill  1811  (following  his  cousin  James 
G.  Hammond,  who  came  in  1809  and 
died  1819),  entered  land  in  1814  and 

1817,  married  Elizabeth  Woods  (b. 
Nov.  7,  1809,  d.  Jan.  22,  1889),  of  the 
Lincoln  neighborhood,  and  died  Sept. 
17,  1854,  of  pneumonia;  by  their 
grand-daughter  (verbal),  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam Hughes  (b.  July  24,  1858,  d. 
April  16,  1932),  states  she  has  heard 
her  grand-mother  tell  the  story  of 
the  Lincoln  ferriage  as  given  in  The 
Meritor.  Also  approved  by  John 
Mosby,  a  grand-son  of  Sam  Ham- 
mond (verbal). 

Miss  Belle  Crawford, 
Grand-dauyhter  of  Josiah  Crawford. 

Belle  Crliwford  taught  her  history 
class,  while  teaching  at  Gerlach  school 
in  Grass  township  in  1884-85,  that 
the  Lincolns  crossed  the  Ohio  river 
at  Grandview.  Affidavit  of  William 
Jones,  a  pupil,  second  cousin  of  Capt. 
'  iiill"  Jones. 

Capt.  Charles  S.  Finch,  Pension 

Attorney. 
Capt.  Charles.  S.  Finch,  b.  April  9,, 

1818,  came  here  in  the  early  1830s 
(Gcodspeed,  p.  500),  by  affidavits  of 
J.  W.  Ferguion  and  J.  T.  Williams, 
lhat  the  Lincolns  crossed  the  Ohio 
liver  near  Grandview.  Ferguson  was 
a  grand-son  of  John  S.  Lamar,  and 
Finch  told  him  this  while  he  was  se- 
curing pension  papers  for  a  relative. 


F- rich's  office  v;as  in  same  'building 
with  Williams'  barber  shop  and  they 
bittn  talked  of  Lincoln.  Finch  had 
a  valuable  collection  of  papers  upon 
ana  about  Lincoln  that  was  destroyed 
by  ii  re  some  years  ag'o. 

William  Barker,  Uncle  of  Sarah 
Lmcoln  Grigsty,  Brother-in-law 
of  Reuben  Grigsby,  Sr.,  and 
Josiah  Crawford, 
il.ctor  S.  Barker,  b.  July  9,  1854, 
sta^es  that  his  grand-father  came  to 
Ir(!iar.a  with    the    Lincoins  in  1816 
and  b]-ought  his  family  in  early  au- 
tUinn  of -1818  before  the  death  of  Mrs. 
ihrmas    Lincoln,  .and  his  third  son 
wa^  born  in  the  same  cabin  in  which 
Isancy  Hanks  Lincoln  died  (on  Sam. 
Howell  entry.    Barker  sold  this  land 
to  John  Romme  June  2,  1830),by  affi- 
.cavit,  states  the  Lincoins  crossed  the 
■Ohio  river  at  Sandy  Creek  Landing, 
later  known  as  Grandview,  as  he  has 
reard  from  thg  lips  of  his  father  and 
grnrd-father.     Willim     Barker  mar- 
ried Sarah  Crawford  at  Bardstown, 
A^.v.,  Nov.  30,  1815,  d.  Aug.  SI,  1866. 
J.aH:er's  sister,  Nancy,  was  the  wife 
ot  Keubpn  Grigsby;  married  at  Bards- 
tonw,  Ky.,  see  Register  No.  1. 
Elizabeth  Ray-Grigsby,  Wife 
of  Reuben  Grigsby,  Jr. 
Ehzabeth  Ray,  b.  Jan.  26,  1813  d 
March  28,  1901,  m.  Reuben  Grigsby 
;jr.,  April  16,  1829  (Monitor  of  April' 
^,  1901).  daughter  of   Ezekiel  Ray 
who  made  the  first  entry  of  land  at  1 
bandy  Creek  Landing  in  May,  1811-  I 
by  affidavit  of  six  grand-sons— Jack- 
sun  and  Jacob  Grigsby,  John  and  El- 
mer Parkfr,  Bonnie  and  Charles  En- 
ghcf— give  the  feiTiage  site  as  from 
mouth  of  Blackford  to  the  mouth 
of  Sandy  creek.     Elizabeth  Grigsby 
was  the-  F:ster-in-law  of  Sarah  Lin- 
coln Grir-.iby. 

Dpni-Gl  Anderson,  a  Nephew 
01  Kecorder  Joseph  C.  Rich- 
ardson, who  heJped  Good- 
speed's  Writers. 
Daniel  Anderson,  b.  March  3  1849 
d^  Nov.  2,   1932,  a  great-grand-soi^ 
of  Rev.  John    Richardson,  an  earlv 
pastor    of    Pigeon     Creek  Baptist 
Church,  home  church  of  the  Lincoins, 
Dy    letter    endorses    —  -- 


The  Monitor's 


stoi-i   of  the  Lincoln  ferriage.  Mr 
/-ndtrson  was  a  grand-son  of  Polly 
Richardson-Mason-Egnew,  and   is  a 
former  sheriff  of  this  county. 
Mrs.  Ann  Painter,  Grand- 
.  daughter  of  Ben  Lamar 
f-S^'fp  Painter,    daughter  of 

J      u  •  a  son  of  Benjamin. 

Joei  b.  ml800,  d.  IS-Jl,  by  letter  says 
1  am  sure  the  Lincoins  crossed  at 
fh),.  lerry."  -Her  grand-father  ope- 
ittt-u  a  horse  mili,  the  buhrs  tor 
vvn.cn  were  orougnt  Irom  Kentucky, 

ir'  '■'""'"^  f"-^- 

Alien  (aencry,  the^latboatman. 
rf  Kichards,  formerly  auditor 

ct  bpencer  county,  told  the  writer  in  | 
the  ajjrmg  of  VX^Z  that  he  has  heard 

c-io.shed  the  river  at  Grandview.  I 
Wiiiiam  Posey  Meeks. 
W   P.  MeeKs,  veteran  district  school ' 
teacher   of    this   township  (born  in' 
told  the  writer  m  the  presence 
01  Joe  E.  Weibe,  custodian  of  Lin- ^ 
coin  Park,  Jan.  15,    1933,  that   The  ^ 
:Won^tors  Lincoln    ferriage  story  is 

on'^rt  H  ^  yreat-grLd-: 

^on  01  Ben.i.  Lamar,  and  a  descendant 


of  A  the  Meeks,  who  was  killed  by  the 
Indian,  Set-te-tah^  in  1811.  He  has 
repeatedly  endorsed  the  ferriage  as 
^:,.^(-u  and  his  father  was  a  local  his- 
L^Man,  but  his  notes  were  lost  some 
years  ago. 

Taylor  Basye,  the  New  Hope 
Merchant. 
Taylor  C.  Basye,  grand-son  of  the 
Taylor  Basye  of  the  New  Hope  com- 
munity of  the  Lincoln  period,  told  the 
Kentucky  Lincoln  Memorial  Highway 
Commissioners  when  they  visited  his 
otore  in  Rockport  April  26,  1931,  that 
"the^  Lincoins  crossed  the  Ohio  river 
at  Grandview." 

George  Honig,  Evansville,  a 
Sculptor  and  Historian. 
Gecrge  H.  Honig,  fonnerly  of  Rock- 
pojt,  married  a  descendant  of  the 
McCoys  who  came  to  the  county  m 
1815,  and  he  has  collected  local  Lin- 
coln data  for  years,  author  of  the 
map  published  in  February,  1930;  en- 
c;.-|rses  the  Grandview  ferriage  sita 
with  numerous  letters. 

Stephen  Burns. 
Stephen  Burns,  b.  March  4,  1824, 
died  at  age  of  nearly  88,  m.  1846,  and 
William,  first  son  born  in  1847.  Wil- 
liam's wife,  Elizabeth  Burns,  b.  1855, 
(verbal)  states- she  has  often  heard 
her  father-in-law  state  the  Lincoins 
crossed  the  river  on  the  old  Hartford- 
Viiicennes  Trail,  now  Grandview. 
Nephews  of  Calvin  Easor, 
Son  of  James  Rasor. 
George   W.   Richey   (b.   1871)  and 
James  Rasor  (b.  1848)  told  the  -writer 
in  i.ic  iipring  of  1930  that  the  Rasors 
came  Lcie  in  1818,  crossing  the  river 
on  the  old  llartford-Vincennes  Trail 
crossing,  and  that  the  Lincoins  crossed 
on  the  same  site  (verbal). 

llc^e.  are  representatives  of  twen- 
ty-four pioneer  families  of  this  s,^c- 
ticn  agreeing  upon  the  documenta»-y 
evidence  that  the  "Lincoins  crossed 
at  01  near  the  mouth  of  Anderson," 
and  are  more  explicit  for  the  old  trail 
ciossing  site  at  the  preseht  town  of 
Grandview.  Collected  during  seven 
years  of  research  by  C.  T.  Baket, 
tuitoi  of  The  Monitor. 
January  24,  1933. 


I,  S.  W.  Stuteville,  clerk  of  Spencer 
Ca-cuit  Court,  have  read  the  alove 
article  concerning  the  traditional 
authorities  evidencing-  the  ferriage 
0?  the  Lincoins  here  In  1816,  and 
l.\a-/e  pt-rsonally  known  many  of  the 
d.".sf^nd£vnts  quoted  and  know  their 
siatements  to  be  worthy  of  public 
acceptance  upon  the  matter  of  locul 
bistcry;  and  have  also  known  C.  1 
r.aker  for  more  than  twenty-i.ve 
yiars  and  vouch  for  any  evideac; 
coliected  by  him  to  be  worthy  of  ouij- 
lic  acceptance. 

S.  W.  STUTEVILLE, 
Clerk  of  Spencer  Circuit  Comi 
of  Indiana, 
rated,  January  25,  1933,  at  'J-;;  .  i- 

v.ew,  Indiana. 

S.  W.  Stuteville  is  a  grandson  of 
Eleanor  Hammond  v/ho  came  here 
with  her  father,  Joshua  Samuel  Ham- 
monl.  in  1811  and  married  John  Burns 
May  19,  1821.  They  lived  within  the 
present  bounls  of  G.-an<K  iiev/  on  the 
bank  of  Big  Sandy  creek. 


J.  Gambel  Stuart. 
J.  Gambel  Stuart,  of  Owensboro, 
Ky.,  a  descendent  of  Col.  Jdliii  [fav- 
din  and  whose  p;reat-grand-inolher, 
Hannah  Todd  Stuart,  was  a  first 
coufcin  of  Mrs.  Mary  Todd  Lincoln, 
wife  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  after  hear- 
ing a  synopsis  (Feb.  3,  1953)  of  the 
evidence  of  'he  Lincoln  crossings  of 
tiie  Ohio  river,  told  the  writer  h-* 
vei-fion  was  "undoubtedly  con'ect." 

(To  ba  continued.) 
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(Continue:]  ivom  last  week.) 

The  landing-  the  Lincolns  in  In- 
diana has  been  described  at  some 
length  in  issues  ot  T'ne  Monitor  oi 
December,  and  of  the  more  than 

twenty-five  characters  mentioned  in. 
the  dialogue  pre.^entation  of  pioneer 
life  of  the  tinits,  continued  research 
has  found  but  one  character  to  be  in- 
correct histo-  ically.  It  was,  of  course, 
largely  fiction,  but  the  characters 
were  depicted  according  to  descrip- 
tions given  by  descendants  of  those 
who  knew  the  Lincolns  intimately. 

Traveling  the  Ta-ail.  ^ 
If  there  were  no  other  evidence 
concerning  the  route  of  the  Hartford 
and  Vincennes  Ttail  from  the  banks 
of  the  Ohio  river  to  Gentryville  the 
springE  in  exT-tcnce  today  would  so 
designate  such  route.  Collin's  His- 
tory of  Kentucky  gives  the  definite 
point  on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio  rive^ 
for  the  trail  in  that  state  as  the 
mouth  of  Blackford  creek,  which 
creek  empties  into  the  Ohio  river  di- 
rectly opposite  Grandview.  "A^d  the 
early  roads  followed  these  trails," 
states  Collin'3. 

There  are  several  branches  of  these 
trails  and  tv/o  are  here  noted.  The 
main  trail  would  lead  directly  north 
from  Grand vio'-v  to  the  spring  (later 
known  as  the  Tinker  Spring-  because 
Jesse  Tinker  lived  near  it),  about 
five  miles  from  the  river,  on  north 
to  the  Eeuben  Gngsby  spring,  then 
north  and  sli;;litly  west  to  the  Lin- 


Along  this  trail  the  "caravan"  with 
the  Lincoln  family  slowly  made  Its 
way  to  the,  rcsidencQ  of  Reuben 
Grigsby,  at  VAiicn  they  likely  could 
arrive  in  one  day  as  it  js. about  four- 
teen miles  froa;  the  river.  Here  the 
entire  "caravan"'  v;ould  camp  for  one 
or  moi-e  days  a.,  there  were  both  am- 
ple v/ater  and  friends  there.  Somi 
were  destined  for  places  farther 
along  the  trail,  bi^t  the  Lincoln  fam- 
ily selected  a  site  a  short  distance 
north  (perhaps  n  half-mile)  and  built 
their  "open  fa  ■  i  camp"  in  which  they 
lived  the  first  winter.  This  "opea 
face  camp"  wi3  a  common  thing  ui 
those  days  and  was  ouickly  con- 
strue'(^d  by  laving  a  pole  across  the 
limbs  or  forks  cF  two  convenijn' 
trees  and  enclo.-;  ip-  three  sides  w'/h 
saplings,  brush,  leaves  and  dirt,  to 
[keep  out  wind  end  rain.  The  site 
I  would  be  conv.-^nient  for  Thomas  Lin- 
^coln  as  he  labored  under  Grigsby's 
direction  in  cutting  trees  and  pre- 
paring for  the  erection  of  the  "still 
house"  and  its  furnishings;  and  for 
the  cooperage^    at    least,  he  would 


Icoln  (sometimes  called  Barker  spring 
'as  ^oth  at  oav3  time  livdd  near  it), 
near  the  Pigeon  Creek  Church  whic'^ 
the  Lincolns  attended,  and  then  wesi 
to    Gentryville.     The    east,  or  high 
water  branch,  would  pass  over  the 
hills  to  the  Kellams  spring,  near  the 
present  Sargent  school  house,  and  on 
north  to  the  i-r.sidence  of  Sam  Lamar 
(Goodspeed's  reference  to  blockhouse 
at  that  place)   and  then  northwest 
into  the  main    trail    south    of  the 
Grigsby  spring.     Minor    trails  con- 
nected the  two  at  various  points  and 
were  used  according    to   the  season 
and  rainfall    and    other  conditions. 
Locations   of  early     settlers  along 
these  trails  has  bean  given  in  this 
paper""  several  times  and    it    is  noi 
necessary  to  repeat  again.    All  maps 
of  these  trails  ^.ppear  to  have  been 
destroyed  but  some  of   the  present 
generation  have  seen  some  of  them. 


need  timber  cut  while  the  sap  v/as 
not  in  it.  Here  also  Mrs.  Lincolr, 
and  the  children  could  "neighbor" 
with  the  Grigsby  family  and  ptifrhaps 
spend  the  moit  disagreeable  weather 
at  the  Grigsby  home. 

It  is,  appare^itly,  utterly  impossi- 
'ble  to  give  an  authentic  order  of 
events  for  the  activity  of  the  Lincoln 
family  during  this  first  winter  and 
spring,  but  ?f;  Grigsby  ihad  visions 
of  a  profitable  business  to  come,  inot 
only  with  jdistilling  corn  but  also  the 
purchase  of  hog-  and  the  curing  of 
meat  for  sout'iern  markets  it  is  likely 
that  the  "still  house"  and  a  place  to 
slaughter  and  cure  meat  and  render 
lard  was  prep^^rcd.  IThis  is  so  very 
probable  as  the  later  activity,  accord- 
ing- to  tradition,  proves  the  assump- 
tion. How  miich  time  was  requireo 
to  do  all  of  tiiis  is  unknown,  but  we 
have  reason  to  believe  that  much  of 
;  the  spring  and  s  ummer  was  used  to 
complete  the  structure,  vats,  monster 
casks   (several    five    feet    tall),  etc. 

A  description  oi  the  furnishings  of 
the  "still  house  '  has  not  been  found 
in  documentary  evidence,  but  if  the 
traditional  stor;es  can  be  relied  on 
it  was  of  no  little  proportions  for 
the  pioneer  days.  It  is  said  that 
the  vats  were  sr.  large  that  Lincoln 
was  imprisoned  <  ne  day  while  clean- 
ing one  of  them  J'nd  nearly  smothered 
before  the  an-'.val  of  help  to  open 
the  manhole.  It  js  said  that  a  boy 
cou>i  slip  the  .na):hole  cover  in  place 
but  a  man  was  needed  to  withdraw 
it  again;  anda  a  mischievous  urchin 
had  seated  the  cover  and  Lincoln  did 
much  poundin?  before  he  attracted 
the  attention  cf  the  neede>i  help.  If 
Thomas  Lincolri  could  construct  a 
cask  five  or  even  six  feet  tall, 
with  diameter  iii  proportion,  he  had 
knowledge  and  experience  far  greater 


than  most  would  give  him  credit  to  | 
properly  trim  the  staves,  heads,  etc., 
with  his  crude  tools.  If  he  accom- 
plished the  tisK.  upon  first  trial  he 
undoubtedly  had  an  aducation  far  be- 
yond what  mo;,t  people  give  him. 

However  much  assumption  one  may 
put  into  the  task,  it  is  likely  that 
Grigsby  macU  hi;  first  v/hisky  in  the 
autumn  of  iSi.V,  and  for  at  least  the 
'next    ten    yea-s    Thomas  Lincoln's 
chief    employment  was  the  keeping 
of  this  "still"  in  proper  working  con- 
dition and  making  the  cooperage  in 
which  Grigsby  shipped  his  products. 
It  is  said  that  Grigsby  planted  one 
hunjdred  acres  m  apple  trees  so  that 
I  he  might  make  apple  brandy.    It  is 
'  also  tradition  th.st  for  one  autumn's 
run  of    lard    Thomas  Lincoln  made 
four  hundred  .'itty-gallon  tubs  with 
covers  for    rhe    expected  shipment. 
And  practically  all  of  this  was  hauled 
to  Sandy  Cre-c  Landing,  the  crossing 
point    for    thj  Hartford-Vincennes 
Trail,  for  shipm^;nt  in  fiatboats  maide 
by  Lincoln. 

How  long  into  the  year  of  1817  the 
Lincoln  family  Jived  in  their  "open 
face  camp"  will  likely  never  be 
known,  as  the  writer  has  never  in 
documentary  or  tradition  found  any- 
thing to  desi^-nate  the  end  of  the 
period.  However  it  is  very  probable 
that  during  their  stay  in  this  rude 
shelter  the  Grg-sbys  were  their  clos- 
est neighbors  and  Mrs.  Lincoln,  Sarah 
fi.d  Abe  founl  congenial  companions 
at  the  Grigsby  heme.  It  is  said  that 
iVlrs.  Lincoln  "did  most  of  the  family 
w-^shing  at  the"  Grigsby  spring,  which 
was  less  than  half  a  mile  from  theii 
shelter. 


The  First  Cabin  Home. 
Samuel     Howcli    entered  the  east 
half  of  the  srutheast  uuarter  of  sec- 
tion 6,  township    :i    south,  range  5 
west,  on  which,  was  a  &ood  spring  of 
water,  September  6,  1817,  and  tradi- 
tion gives  that  Thomas  Lincoln  ob- 
tained a  tenant  lease  in  exchange  for 
building  a  cabin  and  clearing  certain 
land  on  this  enlij-  and  into  this  cabin 
the  family  m<-\cd  sometime  during 
the  summer  or  autumn  of  1817.  It 
was  of  the  typo  common  in  those  days 
(  and  had  a  sti-r-C  chimney  in  the  east 
'  side  and  a  doov  in  the  south  side— 
with  no  other  openings.    It  was  on 
a  knoll  not  far  from  the  spring  and 
this  ma)de  a  dry  location  for  the  floor, 
and  it   was    very  convenient  to  the 
spring.  There  would  be  a  rude  shelter 
for  the  horse  and  tow  near  it,  though 
there  was  little  thought  in  those  days 
of  tight    shelter    for    stock,  or  for 
provender    rousl  age.     It  is,  appar- 
ently, not    known    whether  Thomas 
Lincoln  kept  his  oxen  during  these 
!  first  years  hue  it  is  quite  certain  that 
he  kept  the  saddle  horse  and  the  cow 
as  both  of  thes-;  would   be   of  use. 
The  horse  woLild  be  used  for  trips 
away  from  home,  and  the  cow  fur- 
nished the  milk   used  in  the  home. 


I  Such  occasional  haulmg  as  was  nec- 
'essary  could  have  been  acconaphshetf 
vfiVi  oxen  oMuinod  from  Grigsby,  as 
it  is  likely  LhaL  Lincoln   had  very 
little  of  such  wo.k  for  himself. 

About  five  v/c.-^lcs  after  Howell  had 
entered  his  cl-.im,  .Thomas  Lincoln 
rode  his  saddle  l->orse  to  Vincennes 
and  made  the  first  payment  (October 
15  1817)  on  hiS  cJaim,  which  he  had 
chosen  and  marked  a  year  beforc- 
^is  family  may  have  been,  and  likelv 

was,  in  the  cabin  home  by  this  time. 
I  He  was  in  no  b-iste,  however,  to  huild 
jupon  his  own  entry  as  he  had  a  home 
,  that  was  very  convenient  to  a  goofl 
spring,  the  lik;  of  which  he  did  not 
have  upon  his  ck.m. 

But  the  family  i;,-  not  to  live  in  this 
j  cabin  home  mjiny  months. 

(To  lie  continuad.)    j    .  . 
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(Continued  from  last  week.) 

Tlie  sprins'  oi'  1S18  linds  the  Lin- 
coln family  coi.'.foi-tably  s.ituated  in 
their  first  lo;;  cabin  home,  but  the 
mig'hty  liand  of  destiny  hoids  for 
them  some  uap.'easant  features  of 
which  they  ari  totally  ignorant. 

Some  time  ;n  the  late  spring  they 
receive  the  v.ows  that  Grigsby's 
brother-in-lj.  .V,  William  Barker,  and 
his  family  arc  to  an-i\e  in  the  early 
fall  and  that  he  will  purchase  their 
cabin  home  fr  im  ?am  Howell,  and  it 
is  exceedingly  hkely  that  Grigsby 
conducted  the  preliminaries  of  the 
deal.  Word  also  comes  that  IMr.  and 
Mrs.  Thomas  Sparrow  Avill  likely 
come  with  them.  (Some  authorities 
state  the  Sjiarrows  came  a  year 
earlier — 1817.)  Barker  is  at  Bards- 
town,  Ky„  and  his  second  son,  Aaron 
Hamilton,  was  lorn  there  April  5, 
1818.  The  Sparrows  arc  at  or  near 
Hodpvenville  or  P^lizabethtown,  and  it 
is  not  yet  consideied  safe  for  a  fam- 
ily to  make  The  long  trip  alone — -it 
is  very  probabo  that  another  caravan 
was  formed,  but  the  list  of  families 
comnosing  it  i.^'pecrs  to  be  lost. 

The  Barker  family  tradition  is  that 
they  arrived  in  September,  1818,  and 
Bevcridgc  states  the  Sparrows  came 
in  early  Octobe.-.  However,  as  the 
deaths  of  Thonins  and  Betsy  Sparrow 
are  given  by  sp\'eral  authorities  as 
previous  to  th.-it  of  Mrs.  Peter 
Brooner  and  M''S.  Lincoln  an.d  that 
their  gi'aves  were  the  first  made  upon 
the  hilltop,  it  is  safe  to  state  that 
thev  came  rruller.  The  Barkers 
claim  their  th'rd  son  was  born  in  the 
"Lincoln  cabi.i''  Felrua-v  14,  1820; 
and  the  statenu'ut  that  theiy  came  in 
1818  is  supported  by  the  statement 
in  the  obituary  i  Weekly  Umpirei  of 
September  3,  186G,)  that  Barker  "was 
the  first  military  officer  commissioned 
in  the  county,"  and  the  county  was 
set  off  from  Warrick  and  Perry  in 
Jan  mry,  1818.  The  War  Department, 
however,  has  no  lecord  of  the  date 
of  his  commission  nor  length  of  ser- 
vice (kindness  of  E.  D.  Hayford  and 
C  ng.  Bochnei.  .^s  1'"  -  "viMitv  re'^oi-.l-. 
w:re  burned  in  September,  l^o?>,  veri- 


t  Abrakara  Lmcc!n  ..i  IT'l:  From  a  Porirait 


Cansid-i.  ed  by  Many  to  Be  His  Best  ❖ 


Born  near  Hodgeriville,  Ky.,  February  12,  18C9;  came  to 
Indiana  with  his  parents  in  December,  1816;  moved  with 
his  father  to  Illinois  in  March,  1830;-spent  the  forma- 
tive years  of  his  lite  in  Indiaua-died  April  15,  1865. 


fication  there  is  impossible. 


Soon  after  llie  arrival  of  tha  Bar- 
kers it  is  said  that  the  deal  for  the 
Howell  entry  wa^  concluded  and  the 
I  Lincolns  at  once  sought  the  erection 
j  of  another  cabin  on  or  just  north  of 
'  the  Howell  entry.    The  records  for 
the  dee,d  from  Howell  to  Barkeir  are 
losi,  but  Barke.-  ('eeded  this  land  to 
John  Romine  in  June,  1830;  and  Ro- 
mine  entered  the  land  on  which  stood 
the  second  Lincoln  cabin  in  1838. 
j     The  Lincolni-i  liked  the  water  from 
the  spring  near  rheir  first  cabin  home 
and  were  in  no  hurry  to  begin  life 
upon  his  own  <'ntry  for  this  r«ason. 
Some  authorities  ciuote  Abe  as  stat- 
ing "they  use.d  to  carry  water  about 
a  mile,"  iindthis  would  be  from  their 
thir  l  cabin  hom*^  upon  Lincoln's  own 
land  entry. 

It  mu^"-,  have  been  a  dry  autumn 
in  181S  and  the  cattle  fed  upon  the 
tender  weed,  now  called  white  snake 
root,  and  it  cau.-ed  the  death  of  num- 
enius  cattle  m'u  calves;  and  reached 


over  'nto  the  htjman  family  and  t  ook 
a  toll  of  lives  among  those  who  dr;  \nk 
milk.   iThere  v/as  a  lassitude  and  cc>n- 
stipation,  a  white  coat  on  the  tong  le 
which    later    turned    to    brown,  tl  le 
stomach  and  intestines    burned,  the 
,  handj  and  fecL  grew  cold,  etc.,  anci 
'  death  followed  in  from  sixty  hours 
to  t-\.'o  weeks,  sometimes  with  con- 
vulsions.    "The  nearest    doctor  was 
thirty-five  mil'=^s  away,"  which  like'/ 
was  at    Evansvi  le;     and    the  local 
natives  knew  oi:   no  curative  trc'ai- 
ment  for  the  disease.    Mrs.  Lincoln, 
I  no  doubt,  had  v/atched  the  deaths  oi 
Thomas  and  B'^^sy  Sparrow  and  pe"- 
'  haps  of  Mrs.  Lrooner,  as  these  wer  i 
I  near  neighbors — the  Sparrows  liv')i^ 
'  in   the  "open   "s\r<-   camp"  and  Mrs. 
Brooner  "about  l.alf  a  mile  away." 

And  now  she  idealizes  that  she  has 
thri  first  sympcDm;  of  the  disease,  fo  - 
which  there  is  .'.o  help.  It  is  appar- 
'  utly  unknown  just  how  long  Mrs. 
Lincol'n  sufferoa  under  its  rava?;;o", 
but  it  is  said  tb.il  she  called  her  chil-  j 
dren.  Sarali  and  Abe,  to  her  be^lMdo 
and  told  them  * ,  love  God  and  be  j 
■•■;)od  to  onei  another  and  meet  her  in 
heaven.  She  di'-.-;  October  5,  lo"*?. 
in  her  thirty-si.ith  year;  and  "ab  'Ut 
a  week. after  the  death  of  Mrs.  Peter 
Brooner." 

Modest  motho)-,  whose  illustrious  son  ' 
Rose  from  the  humble  Hoosier  home 

To  lead  men'.s    lives    and  thoughts, 
Avhile  fame  he  won 
As  leader  in  a  nation's  throne. 

Sealed  were  thy  lips  before  thy  son 
began 

His  rise  to  fa  ae  and  office  great. 
And  yet  •'"■'!  in- print  of  thy  tutor-plan 
Shows  forth  throughout  his  life  in 
state. 

Great  motherhood  thme,  may  it  yet 
inspire 

Nobleness  in  hearts  as  today 
Many  persons  visit  thy  grave — desire 
More  knowledge  of  your  work  and 
play. 

May  they  noi;  forget  your  honor  to 
God 

As  parting  instructions  you  gave 
To  Sarah  and  iVbe  as  alone  you  trod 
Your  path  to  eternity's  cave. 

Would  that  we  knew  more  about  you 
v/hile  here; 
Yet  today  \vj  can  honor  give  1 
As  you  sleep  where  your  son's  career  ! 
Was  fashioned   before   you  ceaSed 
to  live. 

O,  Nancy  Lincoln!   Tlhou  didst  give 
to  men 

One    whoso    noble    thought,  deeds 
and  life 

Tcday  leads   the  world   in  example 
when 

Great  issues  and  turmoil  are  rife. 

Reverently,  v/ithout  worship,  we  seek 
Thy  saintly  character— honor, 

Thus  transplanted  in  one  so  young 
and  meek: 
A  world-wide  model  to  ponder. 


Spencer  County 
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Installment  Number  Two. 

(Continued  irom  last  week.) 

Some  writer.;  liavc  staled  that  Mrs. 
Lincoln  died  in  a  cabin  bare  of  fur- 
niture and  that  about  the  on'y  thing 
in  the  room  was  a  bed  of  poles  on 
which  she  lay  during  her  illness  and 
death.  Please  do  not  forget  thnt 
Thomas  Lincoln  was  an  adept  at 
wood  working'  and  made  flatboats, 
five  and  sc  on  foot  casks  and  the 
cooperage  for  the  Grigsby  distillery, 
coffins  for  Thomas  and  Betsy  Spai"- 
row,  Mrs.  Peter  Brooner,  Mrs.  Lin- 
coln, and  no  one  knows  for  how 
many  others  of  that  neighborhood, 
cupooai'ds  for  the  neighbors,  chairs 
brick  mold  for  Turnham,  the  pulpit, 
iiJoor  and  window  casing  for  the  Pig- 
eon Creek  church,  etc.,  and  it  is  very 
improbable  that  he  would  let  his  own 
home  go  without  furniture  when  good 
timber  was  very  ple-ntiful  and  right 
at  hand.  The  writer  thinks  he  would 
have  little  to  do  during  the  winter 
of  1817-1818  and  therefore  would 
■have  plenty  of  time  in  v/hich  to  make 
table,  chairs,  be'd,,  cupboards,  etc., 
that  could  be  used  in  his  home.  That 
there  is  no  record  of  these  things 
does  not  prove  they  were  not  there, 
but  that  no  one  has  thought  to  men- 
tion the  fact.  The  presence  of  these 
articles  would  stimulate  a  call  for 
others  to  be  made  for  homes  in  the 
neighborhood.  The  writer  thinks  the 
room  was  furnished  as  well  as  the 
ordinary  cabin  home  of  the  pioneer. 

Not  in  documentary  nor  tradition 
(save  the  mention  of  Polly  Richard- 
son,age  ten)  has  the  writer  learned 
of  the  names  of  the  persom  present 
at  the  time  of  her  death,  but  her 
sweet  disposition  and  lovable  nature 
undoubtedly  won  for  her  many 
friends  in  tljis  pioneer  settlement. 
Tt  is  recorded  in  Ilohson  (Henry 
Brooncr's  statement)  that  she  was 
present  in  the  Biooner  home  during 
the  illness  of  Mrs.  Brooner  and  that 
they  "lived  half  a  mii'e  apart-"  a^d 
she  V,  as  undjuhtedly  prosont  in  the 
o, -arrow  home  during  th^  illness  and 
('"'th  of  Mr.  and  ^t.,.  Sparrow, 
l/iink  you  then  that  neiglibor  v/omcn 


■would  shun  her  home  In  tuch  a  sad 
hour?  If  you  do  you  know  very 
little  about  the  bonds  of  friendship 
between  these  early  Baptist  home;. 
No,  'indeed,  Sarah  and  Abe  Lincoln 
and  their  father  had  present  in  the 
home  willing  harsds  and  sympathetic 
hearts  to  minister  unto  them  in  this 
sad  hour  of  hopeless  illness  and  death. 
According  to  some  tradition  collected 
by  the  writer  and  a  study  of  the  en- 
vironment of  the  period,  it  is  very 
probable  that  among  those  who  pre- 
pared the  body  of  Mrs.  Lincoln  for 
burial  were  Mrs.  Nancy  Grigsby, 
later  the  mother-in-law  of  Sarah 
Lincoln,  Mrs.  John  Richardson  (and 
daughter,  "Polly"),  Mrs.  William 
Wood,  Mrs.  John  Jones,  Mrs.  William 
Barker,  Mrs.  Thomas  Turnham,  and 
perhaps  otJiers.  These  were  near 
neighbors.  Mrs.  Jacob  Hanks  likely 
was  also  present. 

While  the  women  were  preparing 
and  dressing  the  body  of  Mrs.  Lin- 
coln for  burial,  Thomas  Lincoln  and 
Jacob  Hanks  (letter  of  Rev.  E.  J. 
Murr,  July  25,  1933),  an  uncle  of 
Mrs.  Lincoln's  who  lived  about  three 
miles  east  on  the  Gentryville-Huff- 
man  Mill  trail,  whipsawed  the  plank 
and  made  the  coffin,  for  which  Abe 
1'ashioned  the  dowell  pins  with  his 
father's  pocket  knife. 

Just  past  the  middle  of  the  after- 
noon of  the  next  day,  according  to 
the  custom  of  the  times,  the  neigh- 
bors gathered  in  for  the  burial  and 
it  is  likely  that  the  "little  company," 
mentioned  by  some  writers,  included 
all  or  parts  of  the  following  families: 
Reuben  Grigsljy,  William  Barker, 
Rev.  John  Richardson,  Peter  Brooner, 
Samuel  Howell,  Noah  Gordon,  Davis 
Enlow,  Edley  Brown,  Malon  Wire, 
James  Gentry  arad  Thomas  Turnham 
(^both  new  arrivals  in  the  neighbor- 
hood), John  Jones,  Lawrence  Jones, 
William  Woods,  Jacob  Hanks,  James 
Wright,  Jacob  Oskin,  William  Stark, 
Thomas  Carter,  and  likely  others. 

Ciigsby  had  brought  his  oxen  and 
these  were  hitched  to  a  sled  on  which 
was  placed  the  coffin,  and  Jimmie 
Grigsby,  a  young  son  of  Reuben,, 
drove  them  and  on  one  of  the  oxen 
rode  Allen  Brooner,  young  son  of 
Peter  Bi-ooner,  to  the  hilltop  a  half- 
miie  to  the  north  on  which  were  the 
graves  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sparrow  and 
Mrs.  Brooner.  Mrs.  Brooner's  grave 
was  not  more  than  a  v/eek  old  (Hob- 
son,  and  others).  Here  the  body  of 
Mrs.  Lincoln  was  lowered  into  the 
eai'th  and  it  is  said  there  was  not 
even  a  prayer  of  commitment.  It  is 
said  that  Abe  stood  at  the  east  side 


of  the  grave  and  Sarah  wa?  near  by 
with  Polly  Richardson  and  other  girl 
friends.  As  the  last  of  the  earth  was 
placed  in  filling  the  grave,  Peter 
Brooner  reached  across  and  took  the 
hand  of  Thomas  Lincoln  (Hobson) 
and  said,  "we  are  brothers  now,"  in 
the  bond  of  sympathy  through  the 
loss  of  companions.  There  was  gen- 
uine sorrow  and  sympathy,  because 
the  community  had  lost  a  good  neigh- 
bor known  for  her  sweet  disposition, 
and  religious  character  as  shown  in 
many  and  saintly  deeds. 

According  to  the  custom  of  those 
days,  the  funeral  sermon  would  not 
be  preached  until  a  "church  day"  at 
some  future  time;  and  the  custom 
prevailed  for  years  afterwards.  It  is 
said  that  young  Abe  very  much  de- 
sired that  the  former  ffimily  pastor. 
Rev.  David  Elkins,  preach  the  fun- 
eral sermon  and  he  accordingly  sent 
word  to  Rev.  Elkins  at  the  first  op- 
portunity; and  Rev.  Elkins  heeded 
the  request  and  came  the  next  spring, 
and  preached  the  sermon  at  the  grave, 
as  the  meeting  house  was  not  yet 
built,  and  this  service  "was*  v'ei'y 
largely  attended." 

The  Care  of  the  Grave. 

We  leave  the  sorrowing  father  and 
two  children  now  for  a  time  and  try 
and  get  the  early  history  of  this 
grave  and  its  care.  It  has  been  a 
long  search  and  bas  led  to  corres- 
pondence to  many  distant  points. 

At  the  filling  of  the  grave  or  very 
soon  after '  a  stone  from  the  nearby 
fields  was  placed  at  the  head  and  foot, 
but  they  were  unmarked  by  the  hanct 
of  man.  It  is  undoubtedly  true  that 
Sarah  and  Abe  often  placed  flowei-s 
on  the  grave  or  mayhap  planted  some 
in  the  tree  shaded  earth  at  various 
times.  The  death  of  Sarah  Lincoln 
Grigsby  in  1828  and  the  removal  or 
Abe  with  his  father  to  Illinois  in  i 
March,  1830,  brought  an  end  to  th:3 
attention.  There  is  very  faint  tra- 
dition that  Thomas  Lincoln  set  four 
cedar  posts  about  the  grave  and  en- 
closed it  with  some  form  of  fence 
before  he  left  for  Illinois;  but  this 
is  the  end  of  the  Lincoln  family's 
personal  attention.  Contrary  to  the 
opinions  o^  a  few  persons.  th<^  ^rave 
is  not  on  land  once  owned  by  Thomas 
Tynco'n  but  is  on  the  land  entered 
by  John  Carter  November  8,  1817. 

After  March,  1830,  the  graves  oi 
Mrs.  Lincoln  and  of  Sarah  Lincoln 
Grigsby  were  cared  for  by  Reuben 
Grigsby  and  his  sons  v/ith  annual 
cleanings,  though  any  other  atten-  \ 
tion  is  unknown.  This  continued  for  | 
many  years. 


ABE  LINCOLN'S  FIUSTaOVE 


Abraham  Lincoln  unaouDteaiy  vis- 
ited  these  graves  in  1844,  when  he 
was  making  a  campaign  tour  of  the 
county  for  Henry  Clay  and  made  ad- 
dresses at  "the  ross-roads  store"  and 
voting  place,  (undoubtedly  not  far 
from  the  northeast  corner  of  the  last 
"ei,^-hty"  acres  purchased  by  Thomas 
Lin>aln),  Buff^loville,  Rockport  and 
Gentryville.  On  this  trip  he  also 
visited  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Reuben  Grigsby,  Jr.,  near  the  pres- 
ent Grandview,  after  spending  the 
i  night  with  Redmond  Grigsby  and' 
family.  Abe's  measui-e  of  the  c^vr^- 
try  he  left,  that  hold  the  bodies  01 
his  mother  and  sister,  is  not  very 
flattering,  as  evidenced  in  letters  and 
the  following  verses,  said  to  have 
been  v/ritten  soon  after  his  return  to 
Illinois: 

"My  childhood's  home  I  see  again, 
And  saddened  with  the  view; 


And  still,  as  memory  crowds  my  brain. 
There's  pleasure  in  it  too. 

0  .Memory,  thou  midway  world 
'Twixt  earth  an(d  paradise. 

Where  things  decayed  and  loved  ones 
lost 

In  dreamy  shadov/s  rise. 

And,  Ireed  from  all    that's  earthly- 
vile, 

Seems  hallowed,  pure  and  bright. 
Like  scenes  in  some  enchanted  isle 
All  bathed  in  liquid  light. 

As  leaving  some  grand  waterfall, 
We,  lingering,,  list  its  roar — 

So  memory  will  hallow  all 

We've  known,  but  know  no  more. 

Near  twenty  years  have  passed  av/ay 

Since  here  I  bid  farewell 
To  woods  and  fields,  and  scenes  of 
play. 

And  playmates  loved  so  well. 

The  friends  I  left  that  parting  day. 
How  chane-ed.  as  time  has  sped! 

Young  childhood  grown,  strong  man- 
hood gray. 
And  half  of  all  are  dead;;, 

1  range  the  fields  witji  pensive  tread. 
And  pace  the  hollov/  ro8ms, 

And  feel  (comparion  of  the"  dead) 
I'm  living-  in  the  totnbs. 

Following  the  line  of  thought  in 
these  verses,  Abe  undoubtedly  vis- 
ited the  old  farm,  the  graves  of  his 
mother  and  sister  and  some  other 
frie;ids,  the  log  church  where  the 
lamily  used  to  worship,  and  ^gome  of 
tlT>  omptv  cabins  in  which  the  family 
had  lived. 

(To  he  continued.) 


By  Major  G.  W.  KirnL  :!!,  of  ^t.  Ver- 
I  on,  in  Rockpuit  iJeniocrat. 

A  siory  of  Line  )!!i'i  j'.uith  at  eigh- 
teen as  related  to  llv:  vlter  at  the 
iMi'ti'i;  home  by  .  Joiir.  TvT. ,  Lockwood 
lyOO,  or  pro.r  lo  11?  de^th. 

Mr.  Lockwood  isa  d  he  was  eighteen 
years  of  age  and  va.-:  £i!)prenticed  to 
the  i.^an  who  con^iacira  an  old  fash- 
ioned carding  mHcb;i:.?  v-here  nati/b 
wool  was  carded  in  "rolls,"  from 
which  yarn  was  spun  into  woolen 
fabric  for  clothing  oftke  homespun 
variety  by  the  early  settlers.  In  this 
instance,  the  subject  of  this  'related 
sketch  by  Mr.  Lcokwood  happened  at 
the  village  of  Princeton,  •  in  Gibson 
county,  Ind.  The  incident  happened 
in  1827  and  was  published  in  The 
Century  by  Mr.  Jesse  Weik,  of  Green- 
castle,  for  whom  the  writer  secured 
this  sketch. 

So  far  as  I  know  the  sketch  has 
never  been  in  print  except  locally. 
It  may  have  been  burned  together 
with  the  library  of  the  late  Mr.  John 
Haas,  son-in-law  of  John  M.  Lock- 
wood,  and  therefore  lost.  I  am  re- 
lating as  authentic  just  as  Mr.  Lock- 
v/ood  related  it  to  me,  to-wit: 

"Tliere  came  a  young  man  dressed 
in  homespun  pants,  which  were  short 
for  the  wearer  and  crude  in  make-up. 
riding-  horseback  with  a  sheet  of  wool 
behind  him.  He  inquired  of  young 
Locl;wood  (apprentice)  at  the  card- 
ing machine,  if  the  wool  could  be 
carded  and  how  soon  it  could  be  done. 
It  was  then  well  up  in  the  day  and 
the  apprentice  replied  that  it  could 
be  finshed  at  3  p.m.  The  young  man 
was  told  that  so  much  of  the  wool 
would  be  taken  as  "toll,"  expense  for 
labor,  there  being  no  cash  furnished 
by  the  patron.  The  sheet  was  laid 
down.  The  question  was  asked  for 
the  young  man's  name,  which  he  gave 
as  A.  Lincoln,  from  Spencer  county. 
Instructions  were  then  completetT. 
The  young  man  remarked  that  he 
v/ould  spend  part  of  the  time  in  the 
village  until  he  was  ready  to  return 
to  his  )distant  home.  As  young  Lin- 
coln was  returning  to  the  carding 
machine  he  saw  two  young  ladies 
just  ahead  of  him.  He  came  hurrv 
edly  to  the  apprentice  and  enquired 
who  they  were.  The  apprentice  an- 
swered that  one  v/as  Miss  Evans, 
daughter  of  General  Evans  of  Evans- 
ville.  Young  Lincoln  remarked  thar 
he  would  like  to  get  an  introduction 
to  her.  The  ap'irentice  smiled  in 
'derision  at  the  diff'erence  in  social 
position  in  life.  The  incident  passea. 
Lincoln  was  sad  and  disapponted  that 
his  chanr-c  of  getting  an  introduction 
to  the  youn'j:  lady  was  so  small,,  so 
w'  h  h'.;  lolls  carded,  with  the  toll 
taken  expense,  he  remounted  his 
n"  -.  '-"Ying  fastened  the  sheet  be- 
hiT>i  him.  He  was  soon  lost  in  the 
distnnfp.  All  of  this  was  an  incident 
and  of  itself  merely  forgotten. 


Many  years  passed.  The  Lincolns 
had  moved  to  Illinois.  The  same  Lin- 
coln was  a  candidate  for  President 
of  the  United  States.  Lockwood  had 
become  a  capitalist  in  Mt.  Vernon, 
remembering  the  name,  Lincoln, 
ivhic'h  he  had  written  with  red  kee" 
on  that  sheet  of  v.ooil  at  the  carding 
machine  many  years  before.  He 
went  to  a  place  in  Illinois  to  hear 
Lincoln  speak.  At  the  clo.se  of  the 
address,  Mr.  Lockwood  approached 
Mr.  Lincoln.  Lockwood,  himself,  had 
become  prominent  in  social  and  busi- 
ness circli's  in  Li ;  comrnr.r.ily  and 
Wtia  in  deep  symr.atliy  with  Mr.  Lin- 
coln';' candidacy  for  the  i-i  .-.-^ 'cn'jy. 
It  Wi'S  a  supreme  niDiiicnt  lor  L.<cl'C- 
wood  to  broach  ine  ioiV;'  a,;;;o  in  i;ii.-nt 
at  ',ht'  cardingmaclune  0\ci-  j.i  i'l'ince- 
ton,  Gibson  county,  Indiana,,  n-hen  the 
disting-dished  speaker,  as  a  youth, 
became  interested  in  a  cert^iiii  young- 
lady  already  mentioix-d  i:i  tiu-se 
memory  note'o.  Mr.  Liiic>>i'p.  bcc nio 
animated  and  v/ith  a  smilin,  ■  cm\j  ~^ 
sis,  said,  "Mr.  Lockwood,  that  \.  i 
the  scene  of  my  fir.st  love." 

Mr.  Lincoln  grey  in  pupalr.vity  ar, 
President-elect.  Upun  hi.s  j;,uval 
route  to  Washington  his  train  was 
met  by  many  Indiana  cit^z'jn-.  As 

I  the  train  crossetl  the  stnl:!.  iii.,. 
for  a  brief  tim^,  probagly  a;  Lafay- 
ette, General  Orr,  of  Prir:-.'L  -.i  and 
Evansville,  was  present  at  il,  ■  r, 
aval  train.    The  new  presiutiii  sjjokc 
briefly  to  the  crowd  among  who.n  was 

I  Orr,  who  announced  lii-;  n:v  .-uvi 
town   (Princeton).     At  the  canw  of 

!  Princeton,  Lincoln's  mii^id  ii^  .; .r.itily 
flashed  back  to  the  cardin;;;  r.iachinc 
incident,  and  he  admitted  to  Orr,  as 

I  he  had  to  Lockwood,  that  P.  I.u-eton 
was  the  scene  of  his  riist  love. 


Grandview,  Indiana,  February  22,  j03j 


ABE  LINCOLN'S  FIRST  LOVE 

Bv  Major  G.  W.  KirnL  il!,  of  Mt.  Ver- 
vcn,  in  RockpDit  Deniocratv     ,  j 

A  slc-ry  of  LincV.ii'-  v>uth  at  eigh- ' 
teen  as  related  :o  ihe  \-r[iev  at  the 
l-jtci's  home  by  Joiu.  :VT.  Lockwood 
.U'  -    iyOO,  or  pr.i.r  lo  1 1.*^  death. 

Mr.  Lockwood  -.a  d  l.c  vas  eighteen 
ytars  of  age  and  v.a.-;  apprenticed  to 
tl.e  i^an  who  conduc'c.i  an  old  fasn- 
ionod  carding  nrdcbu  e  v.  here  nati/e 
wool  was  carded  in  "rolls,"  from 
which  yarn  was  spun  into  woolen  , 
fabric  for  clothing  of  the  homespun! 
I  variety  by  the  early  settlers.  In  this 
instance,  the  subject  ot  this  related 
sketch  by  Mf.  Lcokwood  happened  at 
the  village  61"  Princeton,  in  Gibson 
county,  Ind.  The  incident  happened 
in  1S27  and  was  published  in  The 
!  Century  by  Mr.  Jesse  Weik,  of  Green- 
j  castle,  for  whom  the  writer  secured 
this  sketch. 

So  far  as  I  know  the  sketch  has 
never  been  in  print  except  locally. 
It  may  have  been  burned  together 
with  the  library  of  the  late  Mr.  John 
Haas,  son-in-law  of  John  M.  Lock- 
wood,  and  therefore  lost.  I  am  re- 
lating as  authentic  just  as  Mr.  Lock- 
wood  related  it  to  me,  to-wit: 

"Theie  came  a  young  man  dressed 
in  homespun  pants,  which  w&re  short 
for  the  wearer  and  crude  in  make-up, 
ridins  horseback  with  a  sheet  of  wool 
behind  him.     He  inquired  of  young 
Lockwood  (apprentice)   at  the  card- 
ing machine,  if  the  wool  could  be 
carded  and  how  soon  it  could  be  done.  . 
It  was  then  well  up  in  the  day  and 
the  apprentice  replied  that  it  could^ 
be  finshod  at  3  p.m.    The  young  man  ' 
was  told  that  so  much  of  the  wool  ; 
would  be  taken  as  "toll,"  expense  for  j 
labor,  there  being  no  cash  furnisher! 
by  the  patron.    The  sheet  was  laid 
down.    The  question  was  asked  for , 
the  young  man's  name,  which  he  gave 
as  A.  Lincoln,  from  Spencer  county. 
Instructions    were    then  completed. 
I'he  young   man   remarked  that  he  i 
v/ould  spei^d  part  of  the  time  in  the 
village  until  he  was  ready  to  return 
to  his  distant  home.    As  young  Lin- 
coln was  returning   to    the  carding 
machine;  he  saw   two    young  ladies 
just  ahead  of  him.    He  came  hurri- 
edly to  the  apprentice  and  enquired 
who  they  were.    The  apprentice  an- 
swered that  one   was   Miss  Evans, 
daughter  of  General  Evans  of  Evans- 
ville.    Young  Lincoln  remarked  that 
he  would  like  to  get  an  introduction 
to  her.     The    aparentice    smiled  in 
^dcriFion  at  the  difference    in  social 
position  in  life.    The  incident  passeo. 
L-'ncoln  was  sad  and  disapponted  that 
his  chance  of  gettin":  an  introduction 
to  the  youni  lady  was  so  smally  so 
iwlth  his  rolls  carded,  with  the  toll 
taken  as  expense,  he  remounted  his 
nag,  having  fastened  the  sheet  be- 
hln-i  him.    He  w^s  soon  lost  in  the 


distance.  All  of  this  was  an  incident 
and  of  itself  merely  forgotten. 

Many  years  passed.  The  Lincolns 
had  moved  to  Illinois.  The  same  Lin- 
coln was  a!  candidate  for  President 
of  tiie  United  States.  Lockwood  had 
become  a  capitalist  in  Mt.  Vernon, 
remembering  the  name,  Lincoln, 
v/bich  he  had  written  with  red  kc 
on  that  sheet  of  v/ooj  at  the  carding 
machine  many  years  before.  He 
went  to  a .  place  in  Illinois  to  hear 
Lincoln  r.poak.  At  the  close  of  the 
address,  Mr.  Lockwood  approached 
Mr.  Lincoln.  Lockwood,  himself,  had 
become  prominent  in  social  and  busi- 
'•  ness  circles  in  his  community  and 
'  was  in  deep  sympathy  with  Mr.  Lin- 
coln's candidacy  for  the  presidency. 
'  It  was  a  supreme  moment  for  Lock- 
wood  to  broach  the  long  ago  incident 
at  'he  cardingmachine  ov'er  at  Prince- 
ton, Gibson  county,  Indiana,,  when  the 
distinguished  speaker,  as  a  youth, 
became  interested  in  a  certain  young- 
lady  already  mentioned  in  the'^e 
meriory  note^.  Mr.  T,'''-""-*'n  be^^-'  -'e 
ani"":ate.d  and  with  r  s^-^i'in'^;  emp^  .i- 
sis.  said,  "Mr.  LocIavoo;).  that  wps  ^ 
the  '^cene  o""'  my  first  lo"e." 

Mr.  Lincoln  grew  in  popularity  a? 
President-elect.    Upon  his  inaugural 
route  to  Washington  his  train  wos  i 
met  by  many  Indiana  citizens.  As 
the  train  crossed  the  state  and  halted  I 
for  a  brief  tim^,  probagiy  at  Lafay- 
ette, General  Orr,  of  Princeton  and  ^ 
Evansville,  was  present  at  the  in-^  ' 
I  ural  train.    The  new  president  spoke 
briefly  to  the  crowd  among  whom  was 
Orr,  who  announced    his    name  and  i 
town   (Prineeton).    At  the  name  of 
Princeton,  Lincoln's  mini  instantly 
flashed  back  to  the  carding  machine 
incident,  and  he  admitted  to  Orr,  as 
he  had  to  Lockwood,  that  Princeton 
was  the  scene  of  his  first  love. 
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Installment  Number  Two. 
(Continued  ivom  last  week.) 

The  railroad  began  construction  of 
its  'ines  and  on  or  vei-y  near  the  Lin- 
coln farm  was  the  depot  and  junction 
to  Troy,  Tell  City  and  Canneltor' 
and  the  John  Shillito  Company,  of 
Cincinnati,  0.,  thought  to  speculate 
and  invested  in  land  about  the  junc- 
tion, purclasing  more  than  three 
hundred  aci  cs  with  reservations  there- 
from for  the  rip:ht-of-way  for  the 
Cincinnati,  Rockport  &  Southwestern 
Railway  (Spencer  county  deed  rec- 
ords) and  the  site  of  the  former  Lin- 
coln home,  and  the  deeds  were  made 
a  matter  of  public  record  in  Novem- 
jber,  1871. 

A  young-  man  came  from  Kentucky 
the  next  year  and  became  the  car- 
penter for  this  railroad,  and  to  him 
beloiiG's  the  honor  of  makinf^  the  first 
donation  of  a  fence  around  the  grave 
of  Mrs.  Lincoln.  James  Pedigo  was 
just  as  ardent  a  Republican  as  was 
his  brother,  Dudley,  a  Democrat,  and 
in  1878  (letter  of  Mrs.  James  Pedigo, 
Maiden,  Mo.)  he  cut  out  the  palings 
in  Rockport  and  carried  them  to  the 
grave,  cut  posts  and  rails  from  a 
nearby  tree,  and  erected  a  picket 
fence  about  the  grave.  But  in  a  very 
short  time  it  v;as  carried  away  by 
souvenir  hunters  and  the  f^rave  was 
again  exposed  to  the  trampling  of 
the  stock  running  at  large. 

And  the  John  Shillito  Company 
laid  out  the  town  of  Lincoln  City  and 
offered  lots  for  sale,  but  apparently 
met  with  poor  success  and  the  sale 
of  lots  dragged.  And  at  the  annual 
picnics  of  Civil  War  veterans  and 
at  other  times  there  were  those  who 
talked  about  a  permanent  marker 
for  the  grave,  among  them  being 
Capt.  J.  W.  Wartman,  Prof.  John 
Wyttenbach  of  Rockport,  and  very 
likely  others;  but  no  result  of  their 
efforts  was  in  line  with  a  permanent 
marker  at  the  grave. 

July  25,  1879,  the  attention  of  Mr. 
Peter  E.  Studebaker  was  attracted  to 
an  editorial  in  the  South  Bend  Trib- 


une, dealing  with  the  condition  of  the 
grave  and  he  immediately  wrote  to 
Postmaster  L.  S.  Gilkey,  of  Roclipor':, 
to  learn  if  the  grave  was  still  neg- 
lected. Upon  receiving  an  affirma- 
tive reply  he  sent  Mr.  Gilkey  a  check 
for  fifty  dollars  with  instructions  to 
erect  a  suitable  marker. 

The  Studebaker  Maricer. 
Postmaster  Gilkey  placed  the  en- 
tire matter  in  the  hands  of  General 
James  C.  Veatch,    formerly  coant\ 
auditor  and  representative,  who  se- 
cured the  assembling  of  some  twenty 
people  at  the  grave  upon  an  appointed 
day  of  those  who  had  intimate  knowl- 
edge of  the  location  of  the  grave  (we 
have  been  unable  to  find  documentary 
for  the  names  of  these  people)  and 
had  them  carefully  and  particularly 
designate  the  grave;  obtained  the  co- 
operation of  Alfred  H.  Yates,  a  mar- 
cutter    of    Rockport  (Rockport 
Journal  of  Nov.  26,   1879,  for  this 
iind  other  facts),  who  used  a  slab  of 
Italian   marble   obtained    from  Cin- 
cinnati, and  cut  the  inscription — do- 
nating his  labor  and  services.  When 
it  v.'as  completed  a  day  was  set  and 
H.   C.  Branham,    superintendent  ot 
the  C.  R.  &  Sw.  Ry.,  donated  free 
transportation  from  Rockport  for  all 
who  wished  to  attend  ths  erection  of 
the  marker.     A  delegation  also  ar 
rived  from  Evansville.    In  tv^e  pres- 
lence  of  about  one  hundred  peojf,  the 
i marker  was  set  up  at  the  grave;  and 
j  a  sandstone  fourd  at  the  grave  was 
broken  into  small  pieces  and  distrib- 
■  uted  among  those  assembled  for  sou- 
jvenirs.    Among  those  likely  present 
j  who  were  also  present  at  the  burial 
j  of  Mrs.  Lincoln  were  Mrs.  Hannah 
Gentry  Romine,  Allen  Brooner  and 
!  a  Mrs.  Richardson. 

General  Veatch  solicited  donations 
of  a  dollar  each  and  less  among  the 
people  present  and  later  from  Rock- 
port citizens  and  erected  the  iron 
fence  which  now  stands  around  the 
gra  /e. 

Names  of  Donors. 

(Mrs.  Bess  V.  Ehrman  supplies  a 
copy  of  a  petition  to  be  presented  be- 
fore the  Spencer  county  commission- 
ers at  their  June  term,  1880,  giving 
the  list  of  donors;  but  the  entire  doc- 
ument is  of  such  historic  importance 
that  we  wish  to  publish  it  as  it  ap- 
pears— next  week.)  • 

And  Civil  War  veterans  and  others 
continued  to  hold  picnics  in  the  Lin- 


coln Grove;  but  the  care  of  the  grave 
was  sadly  neglected  save  for  the  an- 
nual cleanings  of  the  marker  by  Mr. 
Yates. 

Following  the  erection  of  the  Stu- 
debaker marker,  or  in  connection  with 
its  preparation    and    erection,  John 
II.    Huffman,    county  commissioner, 
and    others    secured    from  "Henry 
Lewis,  trustee  for  himself,  John  Shil- 
lito, Robert  Mitchell  and  C.  W.  West, 
of  Hamilton  county,  Ohio,"  the  deed 
for  a  half  acre  of  ground  on  which  is  ' 
j  the  grave  of  Mrs.  Lincoln,  and  the 
deed  to  the  commissioners  of  Spencer 
county  stipulates  that  it  is  for  the 
purpose  of  "holding  sacred  the  grave 
I  of  Nancy  Hanks  Lincoln,  the  mother 
I  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  in  trust  for  the 


people  of  the  United  States  forever;"' 
and  this  was  accepted  November  29, 
1879  (Spencer  county  deed  records. 
Vol.  42,  page  380).  J.  H.  Huffman, 
David  J.  Axton  and  J.  W.  Gwaltney 
were  the  commissioners  at  this  time 
and  received  for  the  county  the  trust 
imposed. 

And  matters  stood  at  a  stand  still 
for  nearly  eight  years,  but  in  June, 
1897,  Mr.  Benjamin  R.  Dale,  of  Cm- 
nati,  trustee  for  the  heirs  of  the 
John  Shillito  Company,  wrote 
ernor  Mount  stating  the  conditions 
of  the  neglected  grave,  and  Governor 
Moi'nt  called  together  represent.-.- 
tives  of  several  patriotic  organiza- 
tions and  societies  and  out  of  this 
conference  was  formed  the  Nancy 
Hanks  Lincoln  Memorial  Association. 
But  even  this  organization  did  n^t 
accomplish  much  in  real  activity  in 
care  and  improvement  of  the  site  nor 
its  surroundings;  and  mattei-s  drifted 
along  and  picnics  and  reunions  con- 
tinued to  be  held  in  the  Lincoln 
Grove. 

The  rebuilding  of  the  tomb  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  at  Springfield,  111,,  lent 
enthusiasm  to  the  local  supporters  of 
the  cause,  and  Hiram  Brooner,  a  soii 
of  Allen  Brooner,  then  serving  as 
deputy  auditor  under  John  G.  Rim- 
stidt,  called  Mr.  Rimstidt's  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  farm  surround- 
ing the  grave  would  be  sold  and,  act- 
ing under  Mr.  Rimstidt's  instruction, 
bargained  for  sixteen  acres  surround- 
ing the  grave  and  the  Spencer  County 
Council  appropriated  $800  to  pay  for 
the  same  July  4,  1900;  and  the  deal 
was  consumated  between  Robert  S. 
Ferguson  and  Carrie  V/.  Ferguson, 
his  wife,  and  the  Commissionei-s  of 
Spencer  county — M.  A.  Jones,  Z.  E. 
Roberts  and  George  J.  Clements  (see 


deed  record  G5,  page  290);  Governoi 
Mount  giving  his  personal  presence 
and  influence  to  secure  the  consuma- 
tion  of  the  deal  (statement  of  Mr. 
Rimstidt). 

About  this  time  the  Nancy  Hanks 
Lincoln    Memorial    Association  re- 
ceived a  donation  I'rom  Mr.  Robert 
T.  Lincoln,  of  Chicago,  of  $1,000,  and 
October  5,   1900,  the  commissioners 
of   Spencer  county  conveyed  to  the 
trustees  of  the  Nancy  Hanks  Lincoln 
j  Memorial  Association  the  tract  they 
'had  purchased  surrounding  the  grave 
"to  improve  and  keep  in  repair  th" 
land  descriibed  in  accordance  with  the 
purpose  for  which  said  association 
was    incorporated"  (deed   record  65, 
page  505). 


J.  S.  Culver,   who    remodeled  the 
Lincoln  tomb  at  Springfield,  111.,  of- 
fered to  recut  one  of  the  stones  from 
the  tomb  and  present  it  to  the  asso- 
ciation, and  October  1,  1902,  it  was 
placed  in  front    of   the  Studebaker 
marker  and  the  iron  fenced  enclosure 
and  was  dedicated;  GoV.  W.  T.  Dur- 
bin,  president  of  the  Nancy  Hanks 
Lincoln    Memorial    Association,    ac- , 
cepted  the  marker,  and  John  C.  Black, 
made  the  principal  address.  'Tlie  Sol- 1 
diers'  and  Sailors'  Orphans'  Band,  of 
Knightstown,,  furnished  the  music.  It 
was  quite  a  pretentious  program  and 
about  2,000  people  were  present,  in- 
cluding Mrs.  Hannah  Gentry  Romine, 
^hc,  as  a  igirl,  was    present  when 
Mrs    Lincoln  was  buried  (Rockport 
Journal     of     Oct.    3,  1902).  Alleiy 
Brooner,  another  person  in  the  coun- 
!  ty  who  was  present  at  the  burial  oi 
jMrs.  Lincoln,  did  not  :>ttend  because 
of  illness  of  his  wife. 

By  an  Act  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly of    March    5,  1907,  the  Nancy 
Hanks  Lincoln  Memorial  Association 
transferred  to  the  State  of  Indiana 
its  holdings  unto  a  "Board  of  Com- 
missioners of  the  Nancy  Hanks  Lin- 
coln Burial  Ground;"  and  the  same 
Act  provided  $5,000  for  a  fence  to  be 
built  around  the  sixteen  and  one-hall 
acres  and  other  improvements.  And 
September  7,  1907,  Governor  J.  Frank 
Hanley  appointed  Dr.  J.  C.  Jolly,  oi  I 
Lake  (now  Richland),  B.  F.  Bridges,, 
of  Rockport,  and  W,m.  H.  Freeman,  : 
secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  For- 
estry, of  Indianapolis,  to  this  com- 
mission; and  an  iron  fence  was  placed 
around    the    sixteen    and  one-half 
acres  with  an  ornamental  entrance 
I  executed  by  John  Meyerberg,  of  Tell 
City  and  Cincinnati.    But  one  of  the 
first  acts  of  the  board  was  to  hire 
Noah  Spurlock  to  clean  the  grounds 
'of  brush  and  briars  for  the  sum  of 


thirty-five  dollars.    Spuriock  contm^ 
ued  as  custodian  until  1929. 
1     In  October,  1907,  the  Nancy  Hank. 
Linr'oln    Memorial    Association  anJ 
the    Spencer    county  commissioner, 
transferred  the  holdings  to.  the  Stat^ 
I  of  Indiana  (deed  record  73,  page  129 
and  290).     Other  local  members  ot 
the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  ■  the 
Nancy   Hanks    Burial    Ground  were 
Davis  Enlow  and  Dennis  Van  Wmkle 
of  Lincoln  City,  during'  the  hie  ol 
thac  organization.     But  the  records 
of   transactions  Irom  this  time  are 
now  in  possession  of  the  State  Con- 
servation   Department  and  any  one 
can  continue  the  resear'.h  there.  The 
ipark  now  contains  nearly  1,200  acres 
and  very  generous  plans  have  beei 
adopted  for  improvements. 


Note.— Perhaps  we  have  not  been 
as  ■-generous  in  the  quotation  of  au- 
thorities as  some  would  like,,  but  re- 
member that  this  account  has  been 
quite  largely  from  tradition,  as  the 
writer  lives  among  the  grand-children 
of  those  v/ho  knew  the  Lincolns  in- 
timately.   We  hesitate  to  go  farther 
with  the  history  of  the  grave,  due 
in  large  measure  to  the  reticence  of 
some  who,  like  others  whom  we  have 
asked    information,   seem    to  wish 
their  personality  not  to  appear.  Next 
week  we  may  go  back  to  the  Lincoln 
family,    now    bereft    of    wife  and 
mother,  and  follow  them  a  while. 
The  writer  has  recently  found  some 
new  features    that   appear  as  total 
strangers  to  local  Lincoln  fans,  and 
it  will  require  quite  a  bit  of  research 
I^efore  wc  can  use  them.    This  may 
cause  the  close  of  the  present  effort 
for  some  weeks  or  months. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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The  Rail  Pen. 
It  is  given  in  tradition  that  while 
retaining-  from  Washington  in  1853, 
(or  about  that  time),  Abe  Lincoln 
called  on  the  Grigsby's  and  arranged 
with  Nattie  and  Jim  to  build  a  fence 
around  the  grave  of  his  mother  to 
keep  the  stock  off,  as  all  stock  had 
free  range  upon  unfenced  land„  and 
this  is  the  fence  mentioned  by  the 
daughter  of  James  Grigsby  as  '  ihe 
rail  pen"  (Mrs.  Bart  Inco  in  South- 
western Indiana  Historical  Bulletin 
No.  18),  and  it  was  a  "ten  rail, 
staked  and  rided  fence"  around  all 
the  graves  on  the  hilltop.  There  is 
also  a  faint  tradition  that  this  fence 
was  built  in  1861,  but  the  first  men- 
tioned date  is  the  most  feasible  of 
acceptance.  This  fence  remained  un- 
til after  the  assassination  of  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  in  April,  1865,  but  Avas 
soon  carried  away  by  relic  and  souv- 
enir hunters  a  piece  at  a  time.  It  is 
said  that  some  of  these  people  came 
long  distances  to  get  one  of  these 
rails,  thinking,  no  doubt,  that  Abe  had 
split  them  from  the  log  and  built  the 
fence;  and  by  18G7  all  remnants  of 
this  fence  had  disappeared,  and  the 
stock  again  ran  over  the  graves  and 
briars  and  brush  encompassed  it. 

And  there  was  no  incentive  in  these 
days  to  hallow  the  grave  of  Abraham 
Lincoihi's  mother,  nor  his  sister,  and 
briars  and  brush  grew  about  the 
graves.  To  his  old  neighbors,  Abe 
was  just  a  common  by  who  grew  np 
there  and  was  "predestined"  and 
draw.i  into  a  prominent  position  by 
a  combination  of  circumstances  and 
following  the  lead  of  these  circum- 
stances he  became  the  head  of  the 
Nation;  but  he  was  as  much  as  ever 
"the  boy,  Abe,"  to  these  old  friends 
and  neighbors. 

However,  a  new  factor  began  to 
grow  in  a  custom  that  eventually 
drew  attention  of  the  public.  Veter- 
ans of  the  Civil  War  began  to  visit 
and  then  to  meet  in  the  "Lincoln 
Grove"  in  honor  for  their  Commander 
in  Chief,  and  the  cu.  tom  reached  ouL 


until  in  the  dim  dates  of  time  local 
and  outside  veterans  began  to  talk 
about  a  "marker  for  the  grave  of 
Lincoln's  mother." 

One  of  these  outside-the-county 
veterans  to  visit  this  grave  was  Wil- 
liam Z.  Corbin,  a  veteran  of  an  Ol^io 
regiment,  and  he  wrote  the  following 
poem,  which  was  published  in.  the 
Weekly  Umpire,  at  Rockport,  in  1868 
(kindness  of  Elbert  D.  Hayford,  of 
Augusta,  Me^  a  son  of  Daniel  Hay- 
ford,  editor  of  the  Umpire),  and  the 
poem  was  widely  copied  by  newspa- 
pers throughout  the  state: 

THE  GRAVE  OF  LINCOLN'S 
MOTHER. 

A  v/ondad  hill — a  low  sunk  gave 

Upon  the  hill-top  hoary; 
The  oak  tree's  branches  o'er  it  wave, 
Devoid  of  slab — no  record  save 
Tradition's  story? 

And  who  the  humble  dead,  that  here 

So  lonely  sleeps? 
And  who,  ais  year  rolls  after  year, 
In  summer  erecn  or  auaup^n  ?ear-- 

Comes  here  and  weeps? 

So  lune  and  drear— the  forest  v/ild 

Unbroken  seems — 
We  well  might  think    some  forest 
child. 

Grown  tired  of  hunt  of  war-ti-ail  wild. 
Here  lieo  and  dreains! 

But  no;  no  Red  IMan  of  the  West 

Inhabits  here. 
Tlhese  clods  ro  oft   hy   wild  beasts 
press'd 

Now  :ie  upon  the  moldered  breast 
Of  one  more  dear. 

For  Lincoln's  mother  here  is  laid— 

Far  from  her  son. 
Nlo  long  procession:  false  parade 
Of  pride  or  place    was    here  dis- 
played:— 

No  requiem  eung. 

No  summer-  friends    were  crowded 
round  i 
Her  humble  grave —  . 
The  summer  breezes  bore  no  sound. 
Save  genuine  grief,  when   this  lone 
mound  , 
Its  echoes  gave.  i 

Her  husband,  and  her  children  dear. 
And  neighbors  rude —  ' 
Dressed    in    their    hardy  homespun' 
gear — 

Were  £.1]  that   gathered   round  her 
b;er. 

In  this  lone  wood. 

Pile  high  the  marble  above  the  breasc 

Oi  chieftain  slain. 
Whiln,  in  the  wildwood  of  the  West 
In  tomb  by  naught  but  nature  drest' 

His  mother's  lain! 

In  this  lone  grave  in  western  wood, 
Neglected  lies; 


And  pridte  and  pomp,  and  vanity. 
From  this  lone  grave  must  ever  flee. 
As  mockeries. 

A  nation's  grief  and  gratitude 

Bedewed  his  bier; 
For  her  who  sleeps  in  solitude, 
In  this  lone  grave  in  Western  wood, 
Have  ye  no  tear? 

And  shall  the  mother  of  the  brave. 

And  true,  and  good,  | 
Lie  thus  neglected  in  a  grave  ' 
Unfit  lor  menial,  clown,  or  knave. 
In  this  dread  wood  ? 

Oh!  nation  of  the  generous  free, 

Be  this  your  shame; 

And  let  this  grave  beneath  the  tree, 

No  loi'ger  thus  neglected  be 

Without  a  name.  ; 

I 

It  is  almost  if  not  quite  impossible  ' 
to  state  with  accuracy  whether  the 
sentiment    in    the  county  antedated : 
the  appearance  of  this  poem  or  not,  I 
but  following    its    publication  there! 
M-as  a  recognition  of  the  need  for  a 
marker  at  the    grave    of  Lincoln's 
mother,  and  from  documentary  of  the  I 
times  we  place  some  or  all  of  the  I 
following  men    at    the  head  of  the 
movment:  Daniel  Hayford,  who  suc- 
ceeded J.  A.  Farley    as    editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Weekly  Umpire  in 
1865,  Capt.  John  W.  Wartman,  Joseph 
C.  Richardson,  L.  S.  Gilkey,  L.  Q.  and 
T.  E.  DeBruler,  R.  ^T.  Kercheval,  of 
Rockport,  and  Capt.  Charles  S.  Finch, 
of  Grandview.    There  v/ere  undoubt- 
edly others  who  should  be  mentiond 
plnn-  with  these  but  we  turn  now  to 
documentary  for  some  of  them.  In 
December,  1869,  there  was  a  meeting 
held  at  Gentryville  of  which  we  have 
tlie  following  account:  i 

Monumental  Meeting.  j 
Editor  Monitor:—  Pursuant  to  no- 
tice, a  meeting  was  held  in  Gentry- 
ville on  Friday  evening,  December  24, 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  action  upon 
the  subject  of  erecting  a  monument 
to    the    memory    of    Mrs.  Lincoln, 
mother  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  over  her 
grave,  two  miles  east  of  Gentryville, , 
in  Spencer  county,  Indiana.  I 
On  motion.  Dr.  Hougland  was  called  I 
to  the  chair,  and  J.  M.  Grigsby,  Esq.,  { 
chosen  as  secretary.    The  object  of  i 
the  meeting  was  briefly   and  perti- 
nently explained    by   the    chairman,  \ 
when  the  following  actijn  was  taken: 
On  motion  of  J.  W.  Lamar,  Esq., 
a  committee  of  three  was  appointed, 
consisting  of  J.  W.  Wartman,  Esq., 
of  Rockport,  Dr.  M.  E.  Law  ranee,  of 
Grandview,  and  T.  P.  Littiepage.Esq., 
of  Bufi'aloville,  to  draft  articles  of 
incorporation  and  report  at  the  next 


meeting.    It  was  further  moved  that  i 
a  committee  of  five  be  appointed  on ' 
general  arrangements  to  investigate 
and  report  the    most    practical  ant* 
feasible  plan  of  insuring  success  in 
the  erterprise.     It  consisted  of  the 
foUowing    gentlemen,    James    Ham-  > 
mond,  Esq.,  of    Dale,  J.  W.  Lamar, 
Esq.,    of    Buffaloville,    N.  Grigsby, 
Esq  ,  of    Gentryville,  James  Gentry, 
Esq.,  and  Hon.  R.  T.  Kercheval,  of 
Rockport. 

It  was  also  moVed  that  the  pro- 
ceedings of  this  meeting  be  published 
in  the  Rockport  Journal,  the  Rooh-  , 
port  Democrat,  and  the  Grandvievv 
Monitor;  when  the  meeting  adjourned 
to  meet  in  Rockport  on  Friday  even- 
;  ing,  March  4,  1870,  at  6  o'clock  in  the 
court  house. 

J.  H.  Hougland(,  Chairman, 
J.  M.  Grigsby,  Secretary 
— Copy  supplied  by  Miss  Lilly  Bil- 

!  lingsley,  whose    father,  George  Bil  -- 
lingsley,    was    an    employe  of  The 

I  Monitor  at  that  time. 

I  Decem.ber  7,  1871,  the  poem  by 
jCorbln  was  republished  in  the  Rock- 
■  port  Journal,  then  edited  by  Prof. 
John  Wyttenbach,  whose  daughter, 
Mrc.  Flora  Young  of  Richland,  gives 
the  following  caption: 

"V/e  reproduce  by  request  the  fol- 
lowirjj  beautiful  lines  on  'iThe  Grave 
of  Lincoln's  Mother,"  by  the  rising 
young  ipoet,  "Babby."  They  were 
greatly  admired  at  the  time  of  their 
first  publication,,  and  the  sentiment 
(that  inspires  them  commends  itself 
to  the  earnest  consideration  of  our 
people.  The  life  of  Mr.  Lincoln  was 
in  every  way  so  remarkable,so  signal  i 
an  inctance  of  the  power  of  free  in-  j 
stitutions  to  elevate  from  obscurity 
to  vame  and  honor  any  man  who  is 
willing  to  labor  honestly  for  that  re- 
sult, that  a  touching  personal  .inter- 
est attaches  itself  to  everything  con- 
nected with  his  history.  ,  We  shall 
soon  have  a  railroad,  the  line  of 
whicn  runs  through  or  near  the  farm 
where  young  Abraham  labored  with 
his  father.  This  interesting  spot  will 
then  be  thrown  open  to  the  would; 
and  the  grave  of  Lincoln's  mother 
should  no  longer  be  left  without  a 
suitable  monument." 

Prof.  Wyttenbach  was  the  second 
superintendent  of  Spencer  county 
schools,  and  a  son-in-law  of  Davirt 
I'urnham,  and  we  regret  that  the 
aut'norskip  of  the  poem  cannot  rest 
with  him,  as  many  so  think. 

And  Civil  War  veterans  and  others 
continued  to  hold  gatherings  and 
picnicc  in  the  Lincoln  Grove;  but  the 
promotion  of  the  Cincinnati,  Rockport 
and  Southwestern  Railway  was  to  be 
I  a  factor  in  obtaining  a  suitable  and 
'lasting  marker  at  this  grave. 

The  Rockport  Journal  of  July  4, 
1874,  states  th  ere  was  still  no  marker 
at  the  grave,  but  Civil  War  veterans 
and  others  held  picnics  in  the  Lincoln 
'Grove;  and  at  these  times  mention 
would  be  made  of  the  need  for  a  sui. 
able  marker,  but  no  effort  appeal  s 
have  materialized  into  action.  How- 


evei*,  it  is  claimed  by  some  and  aa 
firmly  disputed  by  others  that  Px'of. 
Joseph  D.  Armstrong,  editor  of  the 
Rockpoi't  Sentinel  and  first  superin- 
tendent of  the  county  schools,  placed 
a  marker  at  the  grave  in  the  autumn 
of  1874. 

(To  be  continued.) 


A  marked  copy  of  the  Indiana  His- 
tory Bulletin  for  January  1934,  was 
received  last  week  from  which  we 
reproduce  the  following: 

"Under  the  caption,  'Spencer  Coun- 
ty Lincolnia,'  the  Grandview  Monitor 
of  January  11  contafined  the  first 
installment  of  a  series  of  articles  by 
C.  T.  Baker  on  the  life  of  the  Lincoln 
family  in  southwestern  Indiana.  In 
his  first  chapter  Mr.  Baker  tells  of 
the  disposal  of  the  Lincoln  farm." 

We  are  thankful  for  the  recogni- 
tion given  and  trust  that  future  his- 
tortical  material  may  be  worthy  of 
acceptance. — The  tdilor. 

W.  S.  Lamar,  a  grandson  of  Wil- 
liam Barker  and  also  of  John  S.  La- 
mar, writes  tr-.*-  he  finds  these  arti- 
cles a  reminder  of  ''t  hJen  times." 


Spencer  County 
Lincolnia 

Coryi-ight,  1934,  C.  T.  Bakeo". 

Installment  Number  Two. 
(Continued  from  last  week.) 

The  Motherless  Home. 

Let  us  now  go  back  to  the  mother- 
lesi  home  of  the  Lincolns. 

William  Barker,  with  his  wife  and 
two  young-  sons,  is  at  the  home  of  his 
brother-in-law,  Reuben  Grigsby,  and 
wants  possession  of  the  home  in 
which  Mrs.  Lincoln  died,  as  he  has 
purchased  it  from  Samuel  Howell. 
So  Thomas  Lincoln  goes  to  the  north 
end  of  the  Howell  entry,  or  perhaps 
just  over  the  line  (as  this  land  to  the 
north  of  Howell  was  riot  entered  uk- 
til  the  year  1838),  and  erects  an- 
other cabin  similar  to  the  first,  and 
into  it  is  moved  the  belongings  of 
the  Lincoln  home.  Undoubtedly,  they 
did  not  like  to  get  too  far  away  from 
thatspring  of  good  v/ater.  Sarah  is 
now  twelve  years  of  age,  and  in  that 
period  of  pioneer  life,  she  would  be 
thoroughly  competent  to  care  for  the 
home,  but  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  she  w^ould  have  the  eompanioii- 
ship,  at  least  a  part  of  the  time,  of 
her  cousin,  a  daughter  of  Joseph 
Hanks,  living-  about  three  miles  east 
on  the  Gentryville  and  Huffman  Mill 
trail. 

Some  time  during  the  next  season 
(of  1819)  the  members  of  the  new.'y 
formed  Pigeon  Creek  Baptist  Church 
decide  to  erect  a  building  (Goodspeeo, 
page  426),,  and  it  is  to  be  locates 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  directly 
south  of  this  new  home,  and  almost 
directly  east  of  the  home  they  va- 
cated. This  would  be  quite  near  a 
good  spring  that  would  provide  wate-p 
for  man  and  beast  on  "church  days." 
Upon  agreed  days  the  men  assembled 
and  built  the  church  and'  Thomas 
Lincoln  made  the  pulpit, the  door  and 
window  casings — and  Abe  carved  hts 
initials  upon  the  inside  of  the  win- 
dow casing  with  his  father's  knife 
(as  found  years  later  when  the  struc- 
ture was  torn  down). 

Not  much  is  known  of  the  other  I 
activities  of  the  family  during  the  ' 
year  of  1819  until  a  year  passes  fol- 
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lowing  the  death  of  Mrs.  Lincoln  (bue 
Abe's  first  school  in  Indiana  comes 
in  this  year — to  be  considered  lat  'r).: 
This  schooling  of  Abe's  and  the  hai>- 
penings  of  the  last  two  months  of  the 
year  cause  us  to  think  that  Tliomas 
Lincoln  prospei-ed. 

Late  in  November,  1819,  Thomas 
Lincoln  decides  to  visit  the  old  neigh- 
bors in  Kentucky.  Sarah  and  Abe 
were  taken  to  the  home  of  Reuben 
Grigsby  and  no  doubt  that  they 
found  congenial  companions  here,  as 
evidenced  by  Sarah's  marriage  to 
Aaron  seven  years  later,  while  Abe 
played  Knight  errant  to  one  of  Aa- 
ron's sisters  (Elizabeth)  upon  Aaron 
and  Sarah's  bridal  trip  to  Kentucky 
in  1826  (Monitor  of  Feb.  16,  1928). 

Taking  Grigsby's  saddle  horse,  he 
retraces  the  route  he  tiaveled  three 
years  b?fore,  crossing  the  Ohio  river 
t'l  the  mouth  of  Blackford  creek,  up 
over  Moore's  Hill,  around  the  site  of 
Foi-t  Blackford  and  then  east  on  the 
Yel'ow  Banks  and  Bardstown  trail, 
undoubtedly  greeted  friends  made  on' 
the  former  trip  with  the  "cai-avan" 
and  told  them  of  the  lois  of  his  wife. 

He  lilcely  arrived  at  Elizabethtown 
about  the  last  day  of  November  and 
immediately  called  upon  Mrs.  Sarah 
Bush  Johnston  (Beveridge,  Heimdon 
&  Weik  and  others),  who  is  now  a 
widow,  whom  he  had  known  before 
his  marriage  to  Nancy  Hanks,  and 
told  her  of  his  condition  and  needs. 
The  co^irtship  must  have  been  short 
(Ibid)  and  her  only  objection  appears 
to  be  some  small  debts  that  keep 
her  from  accepting  his  proposal.  He 
secures  a  list  of  these  and  brings  her 
the  assurance  they  are  paid  (Ibid), 
and  the  marriage  license  is  obtained 
and  the  ceremony  performed  Decem- 
ber 2,  1819  (Beveridge,  page  41). 

Seeking  his  bi-other-in-law,  Ralph 
Krume,  he  secured  his  services  with 
his  team  of  four  horses  to  take  the 
new  wife  and  three  children,  John, 
Sarah  ard  Matilda  (Herndon  &  Weik, 
page  27)  and  her  household  goods, 
including  a  walnut  bureau  worth 
fifty  dollars  (Ibid),  to  the  crossing 
point  of  the  Ohio  river. 

According  to  Kentucky  tradition 
and  the  corresponding  Indiana  tradi- 
tion, the  Ralph  Krume,  or  Sarah  Bush 
Lincoln,  party  turned  north  from  the 
Hardinsburg-Yellow  Banks  trail  at 
or  near  Patesville  and  came  to  the 
Ohio  river  at  the  home  of  'Squire 
Fate,  on  the  Kentucky  bank  of  the 
Ohio     river.     Here    the  household 
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goods  and  the  members  of  the  party 
were  evidently  ferried  m  a  skiff,  as 
:  no  tradition  in  Kentucky  nor  Indiana 
mentions  that  Krume  crossed  the 
river;  and  the  landing  was  at  the 
home  of  Francis  Posey,  about  a  mile 
below  the  mouth  of  Anderson  creek. 
According  to  the  statement  of  James 
Harris,  formerly  mail  carrier  at  this 
place,  his  grand-father,  Hezekiah 
Harris,  came  with  this  party  and 
crossed  to  Posey's  Landing.  Harris 
was  nineteen  years  of  age  at  the 
time.  He  is  mentioned  in  the  census 
report  of  1820,  and  entei'ed  land  near 
Santa  Claus  October  1,  1833  (Spen- 
cer county  tract  book  for  sec.  7,  t5s, 
r4w:  40  acres). 

According  to  tradition,  and  veri- 
fied by  Beveridge,  page  42,  the  house- 
hold goods  were  hauled  from  Posey's 
with  a  team  of  oxen.  It  is  said  that 
the  party  left  their  goods  at  Posey's 
and  traveled  to  the  home  of  Reuben 
Grigsby,  where  the  greeting  betwee:-. 
Sarah  and  Abe  and  the  new  Mrs. 
Lincoln  was  most  affectionate  and 
I  cordial.  Thomas  Lincoln  returned 
to  Posey's  with  a  team  of  Grigsby's 
oxen  and  hauled  the  household  goods 
and  belongings  to  his  home. 

All  careful  Lincoln  students,  and 
especially  those  who  compare  this 
account  with  documentary  published 
previous  to  1928,  will  note  that  in  no 
place  do  any  of  them  mention  a  "car- 
avan" in  connection  with  this  cross- 
ing of  the  Ohio  river  but  instead  is 
the  presence  of  Ralph  Ki'ume,  and 
rione  of  them  mention  that  he  crossed 
into  Indiana.  From  this  time  for- 
ward, Abe  will  hear  more  or  less  o- 
the  crossing  of  the  Ohio  river  near 
the  mouth  of  Anderson  creek  and 
very  little  about  the  "caravan"  cro 
ing-  from  the  mouth  of  Blackford 
creek  (see  Sandage,  page  29,  foot- 
note). Abe  is  now  nearly  ten  years 
of  age,  and  is  it  any  wonder  that  in 
telling  of  the  crossing-  of  the  "cara- 
van" forty  years  later  (when  men 
began  to  enquire  into  his  life  and 
surroundings)  that  he  would  get  the 
two  ciossing  points  mixed?  Is  it 
any  v,-onder  that  the  early  writers 
would  give  a  more  correct  account  ? 
They  did  not  live  near  Spencer 
county  and  would  naturally  accept 
the  general  statement  made  by  the 
subject  of  their  writings.  At  no 
place  in  the  early  documentary  Is 
there  evidence  that  either  of  these 
Linco,ln  families  landed  on  the  Indi-, 
ana  shore  outside  of  the  present 
bounds  of  Spencer  county. 


^ut  now  the  Lincoln  family  is  com^ 
posed  of  two  adults  and  five  childien 
fand  Beveridge  states  another  adult^ 
Dennis  Hanks)  and  the  cabin  is  too 
small  While  the  cabin  is  re-arranged 
S   this  number  to  be  made  as  com- 
fortable as  possible,  it  is  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  the  new  wife  is  mg 
ing  Thomas  Lincoln  to  build  a  more 
suitable  structure  upon  his  own  land 
and  this  cabin  is  bmlt  on    he  land 
I  entered  by  Lincoln  October  1^,  ISIT 
'some  claim  it   was   only  one  large 
room,  ^^-ith  a  loft,  while  others  claim 
it  was  built  with  two  rooms  and  a 
loft.    Later  pictures  show  two  rooms  I 
-and  here  the  family  will  bve  foi 
the  next  ten  years. 

Note  —We  now  approach  some  six 
or  seven  years  of   almost  complete 
,  nence  except  for   Abe's  schooUn|;| 
recently  found  tradition  will  lead  to 
much  verification  before  usnis  and, 
•     substantiated,  will  be  a  surpi.s» 
for   all    Lincoln   students     No  one 
knows  when  this  contribution  will  be 
tontinued-but  we  have  found  some 
interesting  historical    data    of  this 
section  that  will  be  of  interest.-Ld- 
itor  and  author. 


Lincolnia 


A  CORRECTION:  In  th 
March  8,  under  the  heading  of  Spen 


The  laws  provided  that  each  man 
nust  furnish  his  ovm  gun  or  rifle  and 
anu-:nitian;  and  the  officers  their  own 
siinple  uniform,  etc.  There  must  bc- 
vv  least  four  drill  days  each  year,  and 
at  the  October  drill  or  muiter  day 
the  entire  regiment  or  battalion  must 
n'cet  at  a  selected  place;  and  other 
issue  of  chill  days  could    be    by  companies.! 

'f'ines  were  to  be  levied  for  failure  | 


IGNORING  A  SLIGHT 


Tc^U^r:^^:    IhivaUo  ;;pear  fo>.  duty  upon  these  day. 


column,  we  find  a  reference  incor 
lectly  given.  In  the  paragTaph  start- 
ing "All  careful  Lincoln  studemts," 
reference  is  made  to  "Sandage,  page 
?  i  foot  note,"  when  it  should  have 
have  read,  "Herndon  &  Weik,  volume 
1  page  29,  foot  not?.  And  the  sen- 
tence should  read  "From  this  time 
forward,  Abe  will  hear  more  or  less 
of  the  crossing  of  the  Ohio  river  net- 
the  mouth  of  Anderson  creek  and 
very  little  a'lout  the  'caravan"  cross- 
ing from  the  mouth  of  Blackford 
creek  (see  Herndon  &  Weik,  vol.  1, 
page  29,  foot  note)." 


ABE  LINCOLN'S  FIRST  MILITARY 
TRAINING  IN  Sl'ENCER  CO. 


(with  few  exceptions),  and  if  one 
kaves  his  community  he  must  get 
permission  and  transfer  his  enroll- 
ment to  his  chosen  place  of  residence. 
Fach  able  bodied  man  'between  the 
.!i.es  of  eight?en  and  firty-five  years 
must  be  enrolled. 

During  the  days  previous  1812 
(Cockrum's  Pioneer  History  of  Indi- 
ajm,_chapters  IX  and  X)  the  mena^- 

from  the  Indians  caused  a  rather 
careful  organization,  and  during  th.' 
".ar  with  the  British— 1812  to  1814 
■  the  stimulant  was  not  reniovei 
ana  this  military  activity  was  taken 
quite  seriously  and  the  drillng  really 
amounted  to  a  worth-while  activity, 
hut  later  it  became  a  day  of  great 


(C.  T.  Baker) 


It  may  be  a  new  thought  to  some 
of  our  readers  that  Abraham  Lincoln 
leceived  his  first  military  training 
in  Spencer  county,  but  such  is  un- 
doubtedly the  case.  Abraham  Lin- 
coln came  into  the  county  when  he 
was  slightly  under  seven  years  of 
age  and  left  the  county  after  he  be- 
came twenty-one  years  of  age,  and, 
therefore,  had  three  years  of  enforced 
military  training  while  a  resident  ni 
tne  county. 

The  authority  for  this  statement 
concerning  this  enforced  military 
tiaining  wll  be  found  in  the  Illinoi 


The  Little  Big  Man.— In  one  of  his 
rovels,  Ed  Howe  described  a  char- 
a.-ter  to  whom  he  gave  the  name  of 
Lytle  Bigg.  He  was  a  small  man 
filling  a  large  place  and  his  own  opin- 
ion of  his  importance  was  enormous. 
In  lookimg  up  the  incident  of  "Lin- 
coln's Dream"  the  other  day,  I  ran 
upon  the  story  of  the  President's  en- 
counter with  one  of  the  small  Biggs 
of  the  time — and  there  were  many. 
Tiieir  opinion  of  the  President  was 
i.T'.iversally  unfavorable,  and  some  of 
them  did  not  hesitate  to  state  it. 

During  a  part  of  the  time  when 
General  George  B.  McClellan  was 
head  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac, 
the  headquarters  of  the  army  were 
at  riis  house  on  H  streev,  in  Washing- 
Ion.  To  save  the  time  of  the  g-^no-  :;'. 
who  was  supposed  to  be  a  busy  m:;n, 
President  Lincoln,  when  he  v/ished 
to  confer  with  him,  walked  to  his 
1  (luse. 

One  evening  the  President  called 
on  Secretary  of  State  Seward  ami 
v,hen  some  matter   came    up  about 


debauchery  and  rough  frolic  for  the  I  which  they  wished  to  consult  McClel- 
riason  that  the    men    were    exempt  h  n,  the  two  walked  to  his  home  and 


x)om  arrest  for  offenses  that  would 
otherwise  have  been  punished  (His. 
W.,  S.  &  P.  Cos.,  page  92). 

It  is  very  regretablo  that  early 
records    (often    poorly    kept)  have 

teen  destroyed,  else  one  might  find   ^    . —  ^, 

dccumentary  evidence  to  prove  that  He  nodded  and  went  on  up  staii 
Abe  Lincoln  and  the  other  boys 


ere  told  that  he  was  out 
After  they  had  waited  nearly  an 
hour,  the  general  returned,  and  was 
to]d  -by  an  orderly  that  the  President 
f.nd  Secretary  of  Stat?  were  in  the 
di  awing    room    waiting  to  see  him. 


Fistorical  Collections,  vouuv.e  XXI 
pages  399  to  425,  (Grandview  Li 
liary),  which  includes  the  laws  cot 
cerning  the  militia  and  its  acti/ili 
approved  September  17,  1807,  by  tht. 
t(;rritorial  legislature  sitting  at  the 
Buri-ou^h  of  Vincennes,  and  signed 


his  neighborhood  had  been  enrolled 
and  drilled  under  known  officers. 

However,  we  may  be  assured  that 
Abe  had  been  enrolled  in  some  com- 
pany im  the  spring  that  he  was  eigh- 
teen (1827)  and  that  for  the  years 
(,':  1827,  1828  and  1829  he  appeared 
tor  duty  upon  drill  days  with  the 
other  men  and  boys  of  his  commun- 
ity; but  if  we  ever  learn  who  his  offi- 
cers were  it  will    come    from  some 

l>trson  whose  ancestor  held  the  mus-      ^^^^  ^  

t?r  roll,  as  the  public  records  have  j-^^.  ^^^.q, 
been  lost  or  destroyed  by  fire.     No  ]srico]a\ 


.\fter  waitinf>-  a  little  longer,  the 
Presidfnt,  thinking  that  his  name 
had  not  been  announced,  sent  a  ser- 
vunt  to  General  McClellan's  room 
f,i;d  was  given  th-  anwser  that  the 
general  had  retired  for  the  night. 

The  President  and  the  Secretary 
of  State,  after  a  half  laugh,  went 
f.way.  The  tolerance  and  broad- 
in.ndedness  of  the  President  were 
^hown  by  the  fact  that  nothing  was 
done  about  the  matter. 
The  incident  is  almost  unbelievable. 

t-  of  it  is  also  given 
it  Hay's  "Abraham  Lin- 
4,  pag;    468,    in  these 


cne  today  knows  where  the  chosen  coin,"  Vol 
pJace  for  this  drilling  was  nor  under  ^^^^.(|g. 
.i.L,i.ut,^5.i         ,  ,  wliat  officer  or  officers.    In  the  early  j    ..-pi^g  fr'en-ry  visits  of  the  Presi 

t^'  Jesse  B.  Thomas,  speaker  of  the  aays  each  county  had  a  colonel  and 


'u'j  desse  J3.  iiiuiiicia,  apcaivci  ux  .-ix._ufij.o  v-i^v-ii  .."w  "   ^-           drnt  to  ainiy  headquarters  were  con- 

House  of  Representatives;  B.  Cham-i  William  Barker's  obituary  (published  almost  every  night  until  the 

hers,  president  of  the  Council;  and!  ir.  the  Weekly  Umpire  of  September  November,  when  an  incident 

VVilliam  Henry  Harrison,  territorial  3.  1866)  states  that  he  was  the  "first  t,(,curred  which  virtualy  put  an  end 

military  officer  commissioned  in  the  ^.^  them.  On  that  eve.p.ing  Mr.  Lin- 
county"  and  his  rank  or  title  was  walked  across  the  st-eet  as  us- 
"colonel."  From  another  source  we-  accompanied  by  on-  his  house- 
learn  that  Mason  Jones  Howell  was  j-^g  residence  of  the  Secretary 
commissioned  a  colonel  in  1820;  amT  State,  and,  after  a  short  visit 
both  of  these  men  were  neighbors  of  n:ere,  both  of  them  went  to  General 
t],e  Lincoln  family.  The  commission  McClellan's  house  on  H  street.  They 
for  colonel  was  for  a  period  of  five  ^^^^.^  ^j^gj.^  ^^jj  t^^t  the  Gen"ral  had 
vears  and  it  is  not  known  whether  ^^^^q  to  the  wedidng-  of  an  officer  and 

,  r'     I       A'    xj;  x„,.„  Barker    resigned    and    Howe'l  was 
the  county;  md  Goodspeed  s  History  .    .      7  .  -f„,  '^""'^ 

..  T,r     •  1    c.  ID     „  n^.nn  commissioned  in  his  stead,    or  loi 

01  Warrick,  Spencer  and  Perry  Coun- 

'    ^,  ,  ,  ,  .„  sc me  other  i-eason. 

'.ICS,  page  92,  states  that  a  semblance  xu       i  i-  ; 

...  ,  ijc^h"-     >  From     the    documentaries  above 


governor;  which  laws  v/ere  in  force 
as  la*^e  as  1833 — three  years  after  tht 
L.'ncolns  left  the  county. 

From  the  History  of  the  Indian; 
National  Guard,  page  68  (State  Li 
hrary),  we  learn  that  the  organiza; 
tion  of  the  malitia  was  mainetainec 
and  "held  in  high  repute"  until  1833 
— three  years  after  the  Lincolns  left 


soon  return.  They  waited 
1  early  a^n  hour  in  the  drawing  room, 
when  McClellan  returned,  without 
paying  any  special  attention  to  the 

f 


or  military  organization  was  contin-     ^ l^"' ""^"""VrKirTi.or'Ah-' ^P*"-'"*' 

,      ^-1  li  ■      *     XI     A/r„^   nuoted  it  is  very  probable  that  Ab<  ocderlv  who  told  him  the  Pi-esiden 

ucd  until  the  campaign  for  the  Mex-  ^  .^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^      otderly  who  told  him  ttie  i^esiaen 

ican  War.  compulsory    military   training  while 

a  resident  of  this  county  and  very 
I  likely  attended  other  drill  days  —  to 
'  Le  with  the  crowd. 


was  waiting-  to  see  him,  he  went"  up  ! 
.■■-.lairs.  The  President,  thinking  his  i 
name  had  not  been  announced,  ag  airt  {j 
sent  a  servant  to  his  room  and  to-  | 
crived  the  answer  that  he  had  gone  j 
to  bed.  Mr.  Lincoln  attached  310  I 
.sj'.ecial  importance  to  this  incide.nt,  j 
ar.d  so  far  as  we  know,  ncrvfer  aslc  I 


,But  it  was  not  unnatural  for  him  to  f 
'  infer  that  his  frequent  visits  had  .be-  ' 
I  come  irksome  to  the  General.    There  f 
I  v/as   no   ce-ssation  of  their  freindJy 
!  relations,  though  after  this  most  of 
Jheir  conferences  were  held  at  the 
executive-  mansion." 

On?  v/onders  what  would  have  hap- 
pened to  the  country,  had  McClellan.  i 
been  elected    to    the    presidency  in 
li^64. — Contributed. 


Th«  MONITOR,  Grandrlew,  Indiana,  March  15,  1934, 


Lincolnia 


LINCOLN,  as  Seen  by  His  Law 
Partner. 

Several  years  ago,  a  correspondent 
of  the  Boston  Transcript  sent  to  that 
newspaper,  under  the  initials  of  "T. 
B.,"  a  communication  statinti'  that 
the  letters  given  below,  by  W.  H. 
Herndon,  Lincoln's  law  partner  in 
Springfield,  were  v/ritten  to  his  great 
uncle  in  1874.  We  think  they  are 
particularly  appropriate  for  this  col- 
umn, and  we  are  indebted  to  JRoy, 
of  Owensvllle,  Ind.,  lor  the  copy. 

Chinkapin     Hill    P.    0.,  Sangamon 
County,  ill.  Jan.  15,  1874. 

Mr.  N:  You  say  you  desire  to  know 
all  possible  things  of  the  good  and 
great  dead.  I  have  just  now  a  few 
moments  to  spare,  and  I  do  not  know 
how  better  to  spend  them  that  to  tell 
you  Vrhat  Mr.  Lincoln  really  was  and 
what  he  was  not.  Mr.  Lincoln  was 
a  kind,  tender  and  sympathetic  man, 
feeling  deeply  in  the  presence  of  snf- 
lermg,  pain,  wrong  or  oppression  in 
any  shape;  he  was  the  very  essence 
and  substance  of  truth;  was  of  un- 
bounded veracity,  had  i-nlimited  in- 
tegrity, always  telling  the  exact 
truth,  and  always  doing  the  honest 
thing  at  all  times  and  under  all  cir- 
cumstances. He  was  just  to  men;  he 
loved  the  right,  the  good  and  true, 
with  all  his  soul.  I  was  with  Mr. 
Lincoln  for  twenty-five  years,  and  I 
can  truthfully  say  I  never  knew  him 
to  do  a  wrong  thing,  never  knew  him 
to  do  a  mean  thing,  never  knew  him 
to  do  any  little  dirty  trick.  He  was 
always  noble.    In  his  nature  he  felt 


nobly  and  acted  nobly.  I  never  knew  j  almost  omnipotent  power,  and  ho 
so  true  a  man,  .so  good  a  one,  so  just  never  abused  it  nor  shook  the  public 
a  one,  so  uncorrupted  and  so  in^u--  faith  in  him.  He  was  true  to  his 
ruptable  a  one.  He  was  a  patriot  j  trust,  true  to  his  country,  and  true 
pua  loved  his  country  well,  and  died 
for  it.     Mr.  Lincoln    expressed  his 


CAPT.  VEATCi 


great  feeling  in  his  thoughts,  and 
his  great  thoughts  in  his  feelings; 
he  lived  in  his  thoughts,  and  thought 
in  his  feelings.  By  tiiese  his  soul 
elevated  and  purified  for  his 
work.  His  work  was  the  highest  and 
grandest  religion,  noble  duty  nobly 
c'one. 

Mr.  Lincoln  was  cool  and  calm  un- 
der the  most  trying  circumstances; 
he  had  unbounded  charity  for  all  men. 
In  religion  he  v/as  a  Theist,  somewhar 
after  the  order  of  Theodore  Parker. 
Mr.  Lincoln  was  not  a  speculative- 
minded  man;  was,  like  Washington, 
severely  practical;  he  never  ran  in 
advence  of  his  age,  and  yet  was  al- 
ways directing  the  ideas  and  feelings 
of  men  to  purely  practical  ends,  to 
fomething  that  would  end  in  good. 
Mr.  Lincoln  never  shaped  his  verac- 
ity, integrity  or  virtue  to  circum- 1 
stances;  he  fashioned  and  formed  I 
circumstances,  so  far  as  he  could,  to 
virt:ie,  veracity  and  to  integrity.  He  ' 
f corned  meanness  everywhere  and  at  I 
all  times,  and  was  bold  and  manly 
in  his  denunciation  of  wrong,  how- 
ever and  by  whom  done;  he  was  not 
a  foxy,  tricky  man;  he  was  a  states- 
man high  above  all  tricks.  How  such 
a  man  as  Lincoln  could  walk  up  to 
the  hiprhest  point  of  human  gran- 
deur, from  such  a  low  origin,  Go"d 
only  knows.  But  so  it  was  ordained 
from  the  beginning  and  so  it  is.  Mr. 
Lincoln  was  a  man  of  great  fidelity 
to  what  he  believed  was  right — was 
true  to  friends,  never  deserting  them 
mtil  they  deserted  virtue,  veracity 
and  integrity.  Mr.  Lincoln  could  be, 
and  was,  trusted  by  the  people  with 


to  the  rights  of  man.  What  a  noble 
man,  and  what  a  .noble  life  he  liveJ- 
Washington  was  America's  creator; 
Lincoln  was  its  saviour.  Mr.  Lincoln 
now  stands  up  against  the  deep  blue 
sky  the  grandest  figure  of  the  age. 

I  have  now  stated  to  you  Mr.  Lin- 
coln's leading^  characteristics,  and  if 
you  like  him  better  for  them  I  am 
well  satisfied  with  what  I  have  told 
you.  I  have  weighed  every  word  and 
sentence,  and  can  truly  say  they  are 
true  to  Lincoln  and  Lincoln  true  to 
them.  Mr.  Lincoln  was  not  a  very 
social  man.  He  was  not  spontaneous 
in  his  feelings;  was,  as  some  said, 
rather  cold;  he  was  rather  reflective 
— not  cold.  However,  take  him  all  in 
all,  he  was  as  near  a  perfect  man  as 
God  generally  makes. 

Yours  truly, 

W.  H.  Herndon. 


NOTICE 

Bus  to  Louisville  each  morning  at 
8:45;  fare  $2.20,  or  $3.85  for  the 
round  trip  from  Grandview. 

Call  your  agent. 
LOUISVILLE-EVANSVILLE  BUS  LINES 


Chinkapin     Fill    P.    0.,  Sangamon 
County,  111.  Feb.  4,  1874. 

Mr.  N.:  I  received  your  kind  note 
dated  the  31st  ultimo,  this  moment. 
The  letter  I  wrote  you  cost  me  no 
trouble,  and  to  know  that  it  pleased 
vou,,  I  am  more  ithan  paid  for  the 
little  time  consumed  in  writing  it. 
You  will  perceive  in  my  lecture  on 
Mr.  Lincoln's  religion,  1  state  that 
Mr.  Lincoln's  jnkes  were  vulgar,  in- 
decently so.  Without  some  explana- 
tion, those  words  may  mislead  you. 
Mr.  Lincoln  was  raised  among  a  pe- 
culiar people — an  ignorant  but  good 
people— honest  folk.  Hence  Mr.  Lin- 
coln preferred  jokes  to  fables  or  max- 
iums,  as  they,  for  his  people,  had  the 
pith  and  force  about  them  to  make 
the  point  luniinous,  clear,  plain. 

Mr.  Lincoln  was  not  a  dirty,  foul- 
mouthed  man  by  any  means.  He  ,  by 
nature,  was  chaste  enough  in  his 
ideas  and  language,  and  when  talk- 
ing on  business,  or  to  a  gentleman, 
he  was  as  refined  and  chaste  in  his 
language  as  any  man.  He  simply 
chose  his  jokes  lor  their  pith,  force 
and  power;  and,  in  my  opinion,  for 
no  otfior  reason. 

Mr.  Lincoln  was  cut  out  for  a  per- 
fect gentleman,  and  was  such.  I  have 
known  Mr.  Lincoln  to  keep  in  the 
circuit  (as  the  court  and  lawyers 
travel  around  from  county  to  county) 
crowds  of  people  in  full  laugh  till 
near  daylight.  In  villages  the  whole 
male  population  would  assemble 
about  early  candle-light  of  an  even- 
ing at  the  tavern  at  which  Mr.  Lin- 
coln put  up,  to  hear  his  jokes.  I  have 
seen  men,  sedate  old  men,  hold  their 
sides  to  keep  them  from  "splitting 
\.ide  open,"  to  use  their  expression, 
at  his  jokes.    Mr.  Lincoln  could  mock  I 


(Ccntinued  fro:. 

voluntary  contribut: 
pie  ;ind  never  be 
against  the  county. 

And  we  further  a- 
Armstrong  be  miu 
that  committee. 

Very  resi 
James 
L.  S.  C 
R.  T.  K 

Contributions  fi 
Spencer  county  foi- 
procuring  and  piitii 
fence  to  enclose  th.,- 
Hanks  Lincoln  at 
Spencer  county,  Iiii 
■dollar  each.) 

November  28,  187: 
William  Statler, 
John  Basye,  James  i 
Hayford,    John  B. 
Garlinghouie,  G.  E. 
Thomas,  Allen  Gentj 
Dr.  I.  L.  Milner, 
Philip  Eigenman, 
W.  T.  Mason,  J.  R. 
Smi*i,  J.  C.  Richar, 
caskey,  L.  S.  Gilkev 
R.  T.  Kerch- ,al," 
James  H.  William,  1; 
Wedding,  J.  W.  Cuii: 
Laird,  E.  F.  Rogers, 
Jair.cs  G.  Greathous 
Dr.  James   M.  D. 
Wright,   Henry  Ro, 
Ambrose,  Henry  Ril 
Hardy,  George  B. 
jsaac  Ci  leite, 

john  G.  Ki'ueger, 
J.  D.  Armstrong,  :■ 
H.  C.  Pentecost, 
Kohlbpcker,    B.  F. 
Walker. 

Tbtal  amount  coll. 
Cost  of  iron  fence 
Freight  on  same  .  . . 
Labor  of  puting  up 
For  trading  lands  .  .  . 
Balance  in  hands  of 
Veatch  

Now  come  James  i 
Gilkey    and  Robert 
present  a  memorial 
Henry  Lewis  of  Cinci 
conveyed  by  deed  of 
Board  of  Commission 
county  one-half  acre 
coin  City,  jn  said  cout 
the  grave  of  Nancy 
the  mother  of  Abra! 
situated  and  that  P. 
of  South  Bend,  India 
to  be  erected  at  said  i 
tombstone   and  that 
Rockport  and  vicinit\ 
said  grave  with  a  nea 


Iconomical 
ojyiillions 


ight 

rough  the  Yioopl 

Modern  telephone  service 
doesn't  cost  much  . . .  but 
it  scores  every  time  you 
use  it! 


Indiana 
Bell  Telephone 
Company 


— iJitii,  acuaie  oiu  men,  hold  their 
sides  to  keep  them  from  "splitting 
v.ide  open,"  to  use  their  expression, 
at  his  jokes.  Mr.  Lincoln  could  mock 
or  mimic  or  imitate  the  thing  or  man 
so  well  as  he  told  his  stories  that  no 
man,  be  he  preacher  of  the  very  Gos- 
pel, could  help  laughing.  Mr.  Lin- 
coln was  sometimes  very  gloomy,  but 
let  him  get  with  his  chums  and  tell 
two  or  three  stories,  and  then  it  was 
that  the  sunshine  of  happiness  burst 
full  aglow  in  him. 

With  this  explanation,  with  my 
letter  to  you,  and  my  lecture,  I  hope 
you  now  understand  Mr.  Lincoln  bet- 
ter than  ever  before. 

If  such  is  the  case  I  am  content. 
Mr.  Lincoln  was  not  a  courtly,  pol- 
ished m.an,  yet  he  was  a  gentleman. 

Yours  truly, 

W.  H.  Herndon. 


"True  Temperance." 

We  had  an  expression  of  so-called 
"True  Temperance"  in  our  Saturday 
(•\ening  paper.  It  was  down  in  the 
po];ce  court.  This  was  the  first  real 
police  court  since  the  repeal  of  the 
r"(^  htoenth  Amemfment  and  the  es- 
^■1 'lisliing  of  liquor  stores  for  the 
disiribution  of  liquors. 

John  Barleycorn  is  back  on  th._^ 
job,  and  for  the  first  time  in  fifteen 
years  police  court  was  filled  with 
v:'.r.jnks,  wife  bsaters  and  humans 
Nsho  had  fallen  prey  to  repeal  or  3.2 
plus. 

Readers  of  this  paper  who  have 
followed  closely  the  news  in  the 
courts  of  local  magistrates  wi  1  tes- 
tify that  there  is  a  change,  and  that 
ic  is  not  a  v---7  difficult  matter  to, 
establish  whether  there  was  more 
drmkingv  under  f':c  p  ■ohibition  laws  ' 
or  since  "Tnie  Tem-'-rr.nce"  has  btf- 
come  a  reality.— r.Ionossesi  (Pa.)  In- 
f^ependent. 

The  Smithsonian  Institution  boasts 
a  collection  cl"  more  than  5,200,000 1 
bugs  in  its  di/ision  of  insects.  Each' 
of  the  tewnty-fve  scientists  assigned 
to  the  division  concentrates  on  OHe 
type  of  insecto,  which  arrive  by  the 
hundreds  every  da?-  from  every  state 
and  even  from  other  countries. 


^Jy.  tLci.i.eu  au  saia  grave  a  suitable' 

tombstone  and  that  the  citizens  of 
Rockport  and  vicinity  have  enclosec 
said  grave  with  a  neat  iron  fence. 

And  a^k  that  this  board  accept  the 
trust  imposed  on  them  by  Henry 
Lewis  and  that  for  the  purpose  ol 
protectmg,  jireserving  and  further 
improving  the  grounds  so.  conveyed 
to  them,  that  a  committee  of  ten  citi- 
zens of  Spencer  county,  including 
J.  D.  Armstrong,  county  auditor,  b« 
appointed  to  act  under  the  orders  oi 
Ihe  >oard  in  taking  charge  of  the  said 
premises  and  protecting  and  improv- 
ing the  same. 

It  is  therefore  ordered  that  the 
trust  conveyed  to  the  Board  of  Com. 
missiorers  of  Spencer  county  in  the 
deed  of    Henry  Lewis,  executed  oj« 

  day  of   ^  ,  1879,  and 

recorded  in  Book   .  page   ,  in 


the  records  of  deeds  of  Spencei- 
county,  is  hereby  accepted  and  the, 
request  of  the  memorial  -granted  by 
tha  appointments  of  the  following 
named  persons,  towit:  

David  Turnham,  Nathanial  Grigsby, 
J.  D.  Armstrong,  R.  Tl  Kercheval] 
James  C.  Veatch,  Jo.eph  Gentry, 
John  W.  Lamar,  L.  S.  Gilkey,  Dr. 
I.  L.  Milner,  Henry  C.  Branham, 

Who  will  act  as  a  committee  under 
orders  and  directors  of  the  Board  In 
chars-e  of  said  grounds;  and  they  are 
authorized  to  receive  voluntary  con- 
tributions and  expend  the  same  in 
such  manner  as  they  or  a  majority 
of  them  may  deem  fit  in  improving 
and  protecting  said  grave  and 
grounds. 

TIhe  members  to  serve  without 
compensation  and  all  expenses  must 
be  paid  by  voluntary  contributions 
and  no  cost. or  expense  of  any  kind 
touching  said  trust  shall  be  paid  by 
the  county. 

Said  co:r.mittee  will  be  required  to 
mako  rcn-r't  to  the  county  board  at 
their  June  term  in  each  year. 

And  the  above  petition  was  pre- 
sented at  the  June  term  of  commis- 
sioners' court  (Commission  is'  Rec- 
ord 1,  page  224),  and  the  matters 
therein  prayed  for  were  granted. 
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It  is  said  that  foxes  are  now  sc 
plentiful  in  ihls  county  that  rabbits 
are  becoming  quite  scarce.  Foxes 
are  very  fond  of  young  rabbits. 

State  forestry  departments  disti<ibi 
uted  nearly  1;0,000,000  young  trees 
for  planting  lust  year. 


The  bison  calf,  unlike  the  calf  of 
the  domciticated  ox  which  often  is 
trampled  upon  by  the  stampG)ding 
•herl,  when  frightened  gets  close  be- 
hind the  r-gnt  foreleg  of  the  mother 
and  runs  there,  being  protected  from 
the  attacks  of  enemies  and  from  in- 
juries by  the  stampeding  herd. 
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LINCOLN'S    BAPTIST  TRAINING 


(By  Charles  T.  White,  in  Bap- 
tist Examiner.) 


Lincoln  was  Baptist  trained. 

The  Baptists  have  a  right  to  claim 
him,  although  in  his  development  he 
expanded  beyond  any  denominational 
boundaries. 

John  Drinkwat  T,  the  English  man 
of  letters,  says  that  Liticcln  is  "tlie 
best  the  race  has  produced,"  while 
thoughtful  Deople  the  world  around 
long  n:go  SI  .scribed  to  the  utterance 
by  Secretary  Stanton  on  the  night 
of  the  as.sas.sination  that  he  "belongs 
to  the  ages." 

Lincoln's  religious  environment 
from  his  earliest  childhood  to  ^h.j 
time  he  was  twenty-one  was  "Bap- 
tist." 

Thomas:  and  Nancy  Lincoln  were 
members  of  the  Little  Mount  Bapti:t 
church,  near  Elizabjthtown,  Ken- 
tucky, not  far  from  the  log  cabin  in 
which  Lincoln  was  born. 

When  in  1816  the  Lincolns  move:! 
from  Kentucky  into  the  neighborhood 
of  Gentryville,  Indiana,  the  first 
house  of  worship  they  attended  was 
the  Pigeon  Creek  Baptist  chur:h, 
the  edifice  of  which  Thomas  Lincoln 
and  his  boy,  Abraham,  helped  to 
build. 

Moreover,  young  Abraham  b2came 
sexton  of  this  log  church.  The  inter- 
esting fact  seems  to  be  well  accred- 
ited. 

Baptist  pioneer  preachers  in  Har- 
din county,  Kentucky,  v/here  Lincoln 
was  born,  were  the  first  west  of  the 
Alleghanys  to  speak  against  the  in- 
herent wickedness  of  sla.v.iry.  "Tom" 
Lincoln  was  impelled  to  move  from 
Kentucky  to  Indiana  largely  because 
Kentucky  was  a  "slave"  and  Indiana 
v/as  a  "free"  state. 

Research  has  brought  to  light  a' 
fund  of  interesting  new  Lincoln  his- 
tory.,  No  single  item  is  more  inter- 
esting to  church  people,  and  especi- 1 
ally  Baptists,  than  the  record  that  j 
Abraham  Lincoln  once  served  as  sex- 
ton of  the  Little  Pigeon  Creek  Bap- 
tist church,  near  what  is  now  Lin- 
coln City,  Spencer    county,  Indiana, 
v-hile  his  father  wa<-  a  trustee  of  thc! 
ciurch. 

When  the  Lincolns  arrived  in  Spen- 
cer county,  Indiana,  in  November, 
1816,  the  Pigeon  Cri'ek  Baptist  so- 
ciety had  been  organized  for  several 
months.'  In  1819  tlie  society  voted 
to  build  a  meeting  house,  and  in 
Mai  i'h,  1821,  the  church  building  was 
erected. 

A  resolution  entered  in  the  minute 
boo!:  of  the  church  specifies  the  size 
of  the  church  as  follows: 


Rev.  Caleb  A.  Obenshaim,  paste 
01  the  Memorial  Baptist  church  q 
Dewey,  Oklahoma,  in  1866  '  was 
teacher  in  the  Rockport  (Ind'iana 
Academy,  near  Gentryville.  In  com 
Pany  with  a  Methodist  p,-eache 
friend  Rev.  J.  J.  Stallard,  he  visiteJ 
the  old  Pigeon  Creek  Baptist  church 
not  occupied  at  the  time 

M  "^r!?''  I"  ^'^^  ^'h^^'^-'^'"  ^vrites 
Mr.  Obenshaim,  "I  climbed  up  into 
I  he  loft  to  familiarize  myself  with 
the  building,  and  discovered  in  a 
crevice  between  two  of  the  upper 
logs  an  old  faded  memorandum  book 
that  had  been  used  in  other  years 
Opening  it  and  scanning  its  contenl^ 
1  found  the  entry  where  the  chu^.h 
was  charged 


]  Dr.  to  one  boom 

"    V2  doz.  tallow  candles 
and  signed       Abe   Lincoln,  Sexton. 

"To  me,"  continues  Obenshaim  "it 
was  an  interesting  discovery,  but  I 
did  not  then  realize  the  value  of  that 
iittle  entry  in  Lincoln's  own  hand- 
vvriting  as  I  have  i^alized  it  since. 
50  after  noting  it  carefully  I  p'aced 


30  by  26  feet,  of  hewed  logs, 
8  fee<-  in  the  under  story  and 


the  memorandum  book  back  in  the, 
crevice  in  which  I  found  it." 

This  log  church  stood  until  1S80, 
when  it  was  razed,  and'  the  logs  we.j 
sold  to  use  in  building  a  barn.  I 
Abraham  Lincoln's  sister,  Sarah, 
married  Aaron  '  Grig-sLy  August  2, 
1826,  four  months  after  she  had 
joined  Pigeon  Creek  church.  She 
died  on  June  20,  1828,  and  was  one 
of  the  first  members  of  the  congro- 
gation  to  be  buried  in  the  nev/  Pigeon 
Creek  burying  ground. 

Thomas  Lincoln  was  still  serving 
as  a  trustee  of  the  church  at  the 
time  01  his  daughter's,  d'eath,  and  't 
is  likely  that  Abraham  Lincoln's  ser- 
vices as  sexton  extended  over  some 
period  of  his  father's  administration 
as  an  ofllcer. 

Residents  of  theGentryville  and 
Rockport  neighborhood,  who  remem- 
bered the  old  chuVch,  support  the 
statement  of  Mr.  Obenshaim  that  en- 
trance could  be  made  to  the  loft 
where  the  old  record  book  was  said 
to  have  been  found  by  him.  An  early 
reaident  of  the  region  remembers  the 
church  as  "a  long  narrow  building, 
one  and  a  half  stories  high,  having 
a  very  large  fireplace  at  the  end  of 
the  building,  with  a  pulpit  made  of 
roughly  hewn  boards.  It  had  a  win- 
dow with  no  glass,  but  heavy  wooden 
shutters  immediately  behind  it,  at 
one  end  of  the  structure,  and  a  lad- 
der led  to  the  upper  story  where  peo- 
I  pie  might  stay  over  night." 

In  an  ISCO  cam'aipn  life  of  Lin- 
coln the  manuscript  of  which  he  him- 
self read  and  coriected,  there  is  a 
record  giving  a  picture  of  the  homo  | 
life  and  activities  of  the  Lincolns  In  I 
their  forest  log  cabin  home.  It  says 
in  part: 

"Upon  the  arrival  of  the  family  In 
Indiana  the  friendsi  who  were  left 
behind  were  to  be  wiiitten  to.  The 
elder  Lincoln  could  do  nothing  more 
in  the  v/ay  of  writing  than  bun- 
glingly  sign  his  name.    The  mother. 


taught  the  accomplishment  of  writ- 
ing. In  this  emergency  Abraham's 
okill  as  a  penman  (then  in  his  eighth 
year)  was  put  into  requisition,  and 
with  highly  satisfactory  result.  From 
that  time  forward  he  conducted  the 
family  correspondence.  This  fact 
soon  becoming  public,  little  Abraham 
was  conp,idereI  a  marvel  of  learning 
and  wisaom  by  the  simple  minded 
settlers,  i.r.d  ever  afterward  as  long 
as  he  remained  in  Indiana  he  was 
the  letter  writer  of  the  neighborhood. 

"In  the  autumn  of  1818  Abraham, 
in  the  loss  of  his  mother,  experienced 
the  first  great  sorrow  of  his  life. 
Altho"sh  of  but  limited  education 
she  (Nnacy  Lincoln)  was  a  woman 
of  great  native  strength  of  intellect 
and  force  of  character.  She,  as  well 
as  her  husband,  was  a  devout  mem- 
ber of  the  Baptist  church.  It  wa^ 
her  custom  on  Sunday  when  there 
was  no  religious  worship  in  the 
neighboihood  to  employ  a  portion  of 
the  day  in  reading  the  Scriptures 
aloud  to  her  family.  After  Abraham 
and  his  sister  had  learned  to  read 
they  shared  by  turns  in  this  duty  of 
Sunday  reading." 

•An  unforgettable  picture  of  a  fron- 
tier Baptist  home,  with  mother  and 
children  reading  the  Bible  on  Sun- 
day as  a  regular  habit! 
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WHY  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN  NEVER 
JOINED  THE  UAPriST 
CHURCH 


The  following'  oxccllent  article  was 
found  in  the  February  number  of 
"Missions,"  a  Baptist  periodical  pub- 
lished at  152  Madison  Avenue,  New 
York  Cit^,  and  written  by  John  F. 
Cady,  of  Boonvi'lle,  Ind.— Editor. 

(Authorities  and  othcir  references 
ra-e  omitted  for  readability.) 

When  Abi:iham  Lincoln  was  four- 
teen years  old  hi's  father,  Thomas 
Lincoln,  and  his  step-mother,  Sarah 
]-!ush  Lincoln,  joined  the  Baptist 
(hurch  of  Little  P^scon,  Indiana,  in 
June,  1823.  The  church  itself  had 
been  organized  in  1816,  but  its 
?-rowth  was  slow  so  that  by  1823, 
when  the  Lincoln?  affiliated,  it  had 
only  forty-seven  members.  Its  the- 
olog-y  was  lar.ec-ly  Cal\'inistic.  The 
parent  organization  of  the  Little 
?ipeon  church  was  the  Goshen  Bap- 
tist Association  in  Kentucky,  just 
across  the  Ohio  river. 

More  siR-nilficant  than  the  theolog- 
ical beliefs  of  these  early  Indiana 
Baptists  in  influenc'ns?  the  religious 
inclinations  of  Abraham  Lincoln  wive 
the  stionp:  prejudices  which  the  de- 
1  ominat'on.  had  inh.erited  from  their 
Virginia  and  North  Carolina  p  |rse- 
rutions  at  the  hands  of  the  Angelican 
>  ergy.  They  were  thoroughly  op- 
posed, for  -example,  to  any  kind  of 
ecclesinstical  system,  to  the  union  of 
church  and  state,  or  to  the  employ- 
n-ent  of  a  salaried  or  a  profession- 
ally paid  ministry.  Thite  religious 
rnd  social  baclcground  of  a  nioneer 
Indiana  community  may  nossibly  ex- 
plain why  Abraham  L'ncoln,  al- 
though born  of  a  Baptist  father, 
never  joined  a  Bnpti'^t  church. 

Thomas  Lincoln  was  an  orderly, 
honest,  dependable  member  of  the 
congregation.  made  occasional 

contributions  of  food  and  materials 
for  the  support  of  the  church.  His 
conduct  as  regards  d'riWdng  and 
sv.'earinp'  was  more  or  less  exemplary. 
His  entire' family  attended  the  meet- 
m-vs.  Trad't'on  say  th!.t  when  Ab? 
V-"-  fifteen  he  oftn  • -p'^atrd  th'-  ser- 
mons of  the  preachers,  including, 
their  tones  and  gestures,  but  there 
was  no  evidence  that  he  was  ever 
deeply  Impressed  by  the'r  utterances. 
Thomas  served  as  trustee  of  ths 
church,  as  a  deleeate  to  a  council  for 
rrc'-ani7ing  a  new  church,  and  as 
f>hnirmf.n  of  a  committee  to  investii- 
.-nte  differences  between  local  mem- 


In  the  Little  Pigeon  church,  meet- 
ings were  held  only  once  a  month. 
All  church  business  was  transacted 
on  Saturday.  Then  came  preaching 
.services  which  extended  over  until 
the  afternoon  of  Sunday.  Various 
ciders,  who  as  a  rule  received  no  pay 
for  their  services,  took  turns  in 
preaching  to  the  congregation  in  vig- 
orous frontier  fashion.  These  meet- 
ings afforded  abundant  opportunity 
for  social  intercourse  and  constituted, 
Therefore,  an  impoi-tant  institution  ; 
within  the  community.  '  Here  wore 
r-ct  the  standards  of  speech  and 
^liought  for  the  majority  of  the  peo- 
ple. It  ?s  not  surprising  to  find  that 
1-  cal  prejudices,  both  social  and  po- 
litical, were  frequently  reflected  in 
them.  , 

"There  were  probably  two  reasons 
V7hy  youne  Abe  developed  little  i'n- 
tfrest  in  the  affairs  of  the  family 
church. 

In  the  first  place,  h<i  was  becom- 
ing introduced  by  hi!s  incessant  read- 
ing during  these  years  to  a  world 
extending  far  beyond  the  horizon  of 
the  average  lad  of  Pilgeon  Creek.  The 
newspapers  and  the  conversation 
which  he  found  at  the  Jones'  store 
■satisfied  measurably  some  of  his  cu- 
riosity, while  the  monthly  church 
meetings  apparently  afforded  noth- 
ing to  which  his  mind  would  respond. 
As  a  consequence  he  became  subject 
to  strange  moods,  abruptly  aloof  to 
v/ftrd  his  plodding,  unimaginative 
father,  who  regarded  Abe's  excessive 
Interest  in  books  and  in  the  expres- 
sion of  ideas  as  cividence  of  laziness 
if  not  of  downright  perverseness. 
Ihe  relationship  was  not  imyjroved 
by  the  fact  that  the  youth  was  hired 
out  by  'his  father  to  various  nei'gh- 
h^rs  for  all  sorts  of  rough  work,  a 
practice  which  constituted  a  deliber- 
ate Interference  with  his  reading. 

A  second  factor,  not  sufficiently 
explored  heretofore  by  students  of 
the  subject,  is  to  be  found  in  the  is- 
sues and  controversiefS  v/hich  we're 
bciltig-  agitated  among  the  factions 
cf  the  Little  Pigeon  Baptist  church 
and  the  Association  to  which  it  be- 
longed, i 


The  principal  matter  of  contro- 
versy which  plagued  the  churches  of 
the  Little  Pigeon  Baptist  A.ssociation 
lor  almost  a  score  of  years  after  it 
^,'as  organized  in  1821  was  whether 
,or  not  they  should  support  the  pro- 
gram of  missions  and  other  benevo- 
lent enterprises  whiich  the  Baptists  j 
of  New  England  im  particular  were 
advocating  with  vigor.  When  the 
("ucstion  of  correspondence  with  the 
]''Ii=sion  Board  was  I'efen-ed  to .  the 
varfous  churches  for  decision  in 
^823,  the  Lilttle  Pigeon  church  voted 
v.ith  the  majority  in  rejecting-  the 
proposal. 

Reasons  ff<r  this  anti-mTssionary 
attitude  are  easily  understood.  Pve- 
judice  against  New  England  leader- 
;-IiJp  was  a  primary    cause.  Many 
saw  in  'the  enterprise  an  unscriptOral 
attempt  to  set  up  an  ecclesiastical 
Veirarchy  which  might  trespass  upon 
ilie      independence      of  individual 
churches.    The  incessant  appeals  for 
funds  on  the  part  of  traveling  mis- 
sionary   agents,    furthermore,  gave 
rise  to  the  dark  suspicion    in  the 
minds  of  partisans  that  this  was  an- 
other of  the  nefr^fious   schemes  by 
which    the    monied-interests  of  the 
East  were  seeking  to  dominate  the 
political  and  religious  rffairs  of  the 
country.    This  resistance  to  the  mis- 
sionary program  on  the  part  of  thr? 
Western  Baptists,  therefore,  had  its 
roots  in  the  same  provincial  spi*i-it 
from    which    the    pa.rty  of  Andrew 
Jackson  arose  during  the  same  years. 
The  horny-handed  elders  of  thg  West- 
ern churches  would    not    see  their 
places  of  leadeirshii'p  usurped  by  the 
port  youno-sters  sent  out  by  the  mis- 
sionary societies,  who  seemed  to  sug- 
eest  that  educated    ministers  alone 
were  quahlfied  to  preach. 

(Continued  next  week.) 

Mr.  M.  L.  Houser,  of  Peoria,  HI., 
has  sent  the  editor  a  copy  of  his  fin3 
booklet,  "Abraham  Lincoln,  the  Stu- 
ient— His  Books."  A  request  from 
far  awav  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  to  send 
Mr.  Plouscn-  a  copy  of  Thg  Monittor 
containing  an  article  concerning 
Abe's  Hoosier  Education,  and  we  have 
kaii'ied  that  Mr.  Houser  had  also 
a  greater  glimpse  of  the  opportun- 
ities Abraham  Lincoln  found  in  Hoos- 
ievdom.  The  booklet  is  very  nilcely 
printed  and  contains  photographic 
reproductions  of  tiUe  pages  of  the 
books  the  author  has  found  that 
were  studied  by  the  ex-president.  It 
5s  a  valuable  masterpiece  and  its  ti'- 
tle  page  gives  the  information  that 
i1  ib  "privately  printed  and  not  for 
sale."  The  editor  values  it  highly; 
and  will  continue  the  hunt  for  trust- 
worthy sources  of  Lincoln's  Hoosibr 
education. 
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The  Old  and  the  New 
Near  Springfield,  111.,  is  /own 
of  New  Salem,  where  Lincoln  toiled  | 
unsuc.essi-ully,  as  a  shopkeeper,  and 
experienced  his  sad  romance  with 
Ann  Rutledge.  The  slaie  ot  Illinois 
has  vnearthed  the  foundations  o±  the 
houses  in  this  hamlet  and  upon  them, 
guided  by  the  patient  studies  of  Ar- 
chitect Herrick  Hammond  and  others, 
lias  built  faithful  replicas  of  the 
orii4-inal  dwellings. 

They  are  equipped  with  furniture 
and  utensil:,,  some    authentic,  some] 
accurate  re  constructions.    Every  et- 
lort  has  been  made  to  make  the  vis- 
itor feel  that  he  is  back  in  ante-bel- 
lum days.    The  main  street  is  as  un- 
paved  at    it  was   when   the  young 
Abraham  stood  on  the  blulfs  over- 
looking the  Sanfeamon  and  dreamed 
of  going  to  Springfield  to  practice 
law.    Automobiles  go  up  by  a  back 
road,  and  are  parked  out  of  sight. 
The  tourist  can  turn  thu  windlass  and 
draw  water  from   the   very  well  at 
which  Lincoln  drank,  and  forget  that 
time  has  moved.    Even  the  guide  who 
took  us  around  seemed  of  the  past. 
Li  boots  and  cap  and  leathern  jerkin, 
he  drew  himself  up  when  offered  a 
gratuity,     and     observed  pointedly 
that  he  was  paid    by  the  State  of 
Illinois. 

And  then,  leaving  a  day  when  men 
made  houses  of  logs  and  read  by  the 
light  of  candles  thy  had  moulded  and 
drank  deep  of  whisky  that  fetched 
twenty  cents  a  gallon,  we  rolled  away 
to  the  south,  drav/n  by  the  power  of 
a  hundred  horses,     '"hill  had  conje 
with  the  dusk,    and    a    device  was 
turned  on  that  gave  more  heat  thitn 
any  house  in  New  Saleiu  enjoyed.  On 
the  back  seat  mother  sat  with  her 
nose  glued  to  the  pages  of  a  took, 
•>^hile  we  floated    through  space  at 
sixty  miles  an  hour.     And  while  I 
tried  to  adjust  Lincoln  ti.  knee-ac- 
tion wheels,  a  voice  with  an  Oxford 
accent  said  suddenly:  "Hello,  Amer-, 
ica;"  and  I  listened  to  a  talk  on  the 
wonders  of  modern  science,  coming 
from  London,  England. 

Life  was  harder  in  Lincoln's  time, 
but  it  was  simpler.  —  Clipping  from 
il-.e  Chicago  Daily  News;  contribute^ 
ly  JRoy  Strickland.         ■  , 

And  in  southern  Indiana  today  the 
%isitor  at  the  Nancy  Hanks  Lincoln 
t-:t:ato  Park,  at  Lincoln  City,  Ind.,  on 
Road  162,  may  walk  to  the  south  ou 
the  gravel  path  from  the  amphithea- 
ier  10  the  ol,d  Pigeon  chui'ch  and 
cemetery,  visit  the  grave  of  Sarah 
Lincoln  Grigsby,  Abraham  Lin  oln's 


i^ister,  then  pass  m  Iront  ol  ^^e  pxe.- 
ent  building    and    then  toward  the 
netting  sun  about  one  hun,dred  yards, 
end  find  on  the  right  of  the  dirt  r.ud 
a    spring    walled    with  hand-made 
trick  from  which  Sarah  and  Abe  and 
and  their  mother  often  dipped  trom 
when  they  lived  in  their  first  cabm 
home.   At  the  edge  of  the  road,  below 
The  spring  is  a  Cottonwood  tree  and 
tradition  gives  that  it  is  a  growth 
from  a  withe  that  Thomas  Lincoln 
plucked  from  a  tree  on  the  river  bank 
as  he  rode  his  saddle  horse  up  from 
the  water's   edge    and,   arriving  at 
tne  home,  stuck  it  down  in  the  mud. 
To  the  north  a  short  distanae  on 
the  first  rise)  is  the  site  of  this  log 
cabin  home  in  which    Mrs.  Lincoln 

died.  . 

Then  if  the  visitor  is  still  moic 
interested  he  may  drive  over  the  dirt 
roads  by  a  circuitous  route  to  the, 
,£ite  of  the  old  Grigsby  spring,  near  ^ 
which  was    the    Grigsby  home  and  i 
KtiU  house:  the  place  where  Thomas , 
Lincoln  was  employed  much  of  the 
time  during  his  residence  in  Indiana. 
All  signs  of  the  home  and  still  house  ^ 
£,re  gone  and  even  the  spring  is  hid  j 
behind  a  small  grove  of  catalpas,  but  ^ 
its  waters  still    run    m    the  accus-i 


JUS  wai-cio  

toined  .course_aniLdefinitely  jn^ 

'  site  of  the  interesting  Lincoln  activ- 
ities. The  old  trail,  cut  deep  in  places 
by  the  travel  of  oxen  and  the  pi,on- 
ter  two-wheel  wagon,  is  now  almorit 
cbliterated  in  the  more  level  sur- 
faces, but  it  is  far  more  direct  be- 
iv.'en  the  still  house  and  the  church, 

LITTLE  TOM'S  GRAVE 


According  to  an  article  in  a  recent : 
issue  of  The  National  Republic,  the  j 
grave  of  Thomas  Lincoln,  Jr.,  inf  ant  i 
brother  of  Abraham  and  Sarah  Lki- j 
coin,  has  been  definitely  located  near  j 
the  martyred  President's  early  home 
in  Kentucky.  The  article  was  writ- 
ten by  Captain  Francis  Marion  Van 
Natter,  a  student  of  Lincoln  history 
and  affairs.    He  'states  in  part: 

"Standing:  on  a  bleak  hill  side,  a 
raw  January  wind  blowing  the  smoke 
from  the  bowl    of    his    briar  pipe, 
James  M.  Taylor  quietly  told  me  in 
jimple,  direct  sentences,  a  story  of 
the    greatest     interest  to  Lincoln's , 
millions  of  admirers.    Said  Mr.  Tay- 
lor: 'I  was  foreman  of  some  relief 
workers  doing  script  work  for  the 
government.    We  got  groceries  with 
the 'money.  We  were  working  around 
in  the  Redmond  burying  ground,  and 
I  was  working  near  a  walnut  tree 
that  was    near    the     center  of  the 
graveyard.    I  was  raking  and  hoeing  I 
'jUst  working  around,  when  I  found 
a  gravestone  laying  down  on  top  of 
the  ground.    I  couldn't  make  out  the 
letters  very  well  so  I  went  down  in 
my  pocket  and   got   out  a  nail  and 
scratched  the  letters.    That  made  it 


rlainer  to  see.  Then  I  set  the  stone 
oack  practically  where  I  found  it  and 
cnen  mounded  up  the  grave.' 

"  'We  wondered  whose  stone  it 
was,'  he  added.  'We  all  thought  Jt 
was' a  Lincoln  for  we'd  all  heard  that 
a  Lincoln  was  bui-ied  there.  My 
lather  had  said  his  parents  had  said 
tliat  My  father  had  owned  that 
land  back  in  1888.  My  mother's  name 
v^as  R-dmond— Jane  Redmond.  She 
was  born  right  there  by  that  grave- 
^^ard— and  she's  buried  right  there. 

"Down  on  the  old  Lincoln  Knob 
Creel:  farm,  a    half-mile    from  the 
cemetery,    is    the    Lincoln  Tavern, 
owned  and  operated  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Chc'ster  f  .  Howard.    There  news  of 
the  day  is  discussed,  and  tluere  m 
mid-summer  of  1033,  the  finding  of 
a  headstone  bearing  the  letters  'T  L 
was   relateu.     Several    wjeeks  .later 
Mr.  John  J.  Barry,  the  editor,  was 
having  .dinner  with  th,j  Howards.  He,  ^ 
too,  had  ufUjn  hunted  for  Uie  ii'rave  i 
„t    Lincoln's    infant    brother.     Said  j 
Ivlr.  Barry  to  me:   'Some  one  men- 
tioned the  finding  ofa  rock  out  there 
and  that  it  might  Iv  some  Lincoln 
child  for  it  had!  the  initials  'TL  on 
it.     Immediately  it  flashed  into  my 
mind  that  it  was  Abraham  Lincoln's 
brother.' 

"The   succeeding  ,days  were  busy, 
1  interesting    ones    for    Mr.  Baii-y. 
Carefully,    logically    he    pieced  to- 

■  fecther  all  available  records  and  tra- 
ditions pertaining    to    the  Lincoln 

■vamily  in  the  Knob  Cneek  locality. 
And  at  last  he  came  to  the  conclu- 

■  sion  that  the  tiny  grave  was  the  final 
I  resting  place  of  Thomas  Lincoln,  Jr., 
!  infant  brother  of  the  President. 

"Descendants  of  the  Knob  Creek 
country  pioneers  will  tell  you  it  is 
fairly  certain  that  George  Redmon 
carried  the  hand-made    coffin  along 
the  trail  back  in  the  hollow,  holding 
on  to  the  brush  and  saplings  as  he 
climbed    the    steep    craggy  side  of 
I'duldrauch's  Hill.    There  is  the  tra- 
dition that    Nancy    Hanks  Lincoln 
with  her  nine  year    old  daughter, 
and  her  seven  year  old  son,  Abraham, 
iust  before  moving  to  Indiana  in  1816, 
lik-wise  picked  her  way  along  that 
1  trail  and  climbed  that  ruggied  hiU- 
i^ide,  seeking  out  Baty  Tom's  grave, 
j     "For  more  than  a  century  the  tomb 
'was  lost.    And  then  James  M.  Tay- 
lor, great-grandson  of  George  Red- 
mon, found  the  tiny  grave  on  Decora- 
tion Day,  the  day  set  aside  as  sacred 
to  the  memory  of  those    who  ans- 
wered the  call  of  the  Great  Emanci- 
v.ator,  the  revered  brother  of  Baby 
Tom." 


Grandview  Names 


Weesoe  Wiisapiiiiik 

Yellow  Banks 
Sandy  Creek  Landing 
Blount's  Landing 
New  Hope  Landing 
.     -  Grandview 

T'l:  lu'fseiiL  site  of  Gi'andvievv  has 
at  least  six  nanua— all  eulJe-;led  from 
idocuir.entai-y  lilstory. 

When  th'.'  editor  found  the  Indian 
naiT.o  last  Aprd  he  deterjnined  to  ob 
tain  the  ti-anslation  if  posyible,  a.-,- 
all  such  ln;iian  names  have  Igcai 
meaninu-s;  and  the  search  was  re- 
warded last  w^ek;  That  .it  required 
some  eifort  is  attested  by  the  follow- 
inj?  account: 

"Wee-poe  Wu-sa-pin-uk"  is  the 
Kickapoo  Indian  name  left  us  by  Joel 
Hardin,  who  was  captured  by  the  In- 
dians near  Bowling-  Green,  Ky.,  and 
brought  across  the  river  here  in  1192 
and  tak'en  to  Detroit,  where  he  was 
sord  to  the  British  (Cocknim's  Pi- 
oneer History  of  Indiana,  page  27,4). 

Wt  had  access  to  J.  \V.  Powell's 
"Th'i  Hako  Ceremony" —  the  corn 
ceremony  of  the  Pawnees,  and  at  the 
Rockport  library  we  found  "Hand 
Book  of  the  American  Indian,"  by 
W.  P.  Hodge;  but  neither  of  these 
revealed  the  object  of  our  quest.  Bova 
are  very  valuable  authorities  from 
the  (J.  S.  Department  of  Ethnology. 
We  also  have  founid  that  the  Bible, 
or  portions  of  it,  has  been  translated 
•into  thirty-two  Indian  dialects. 

In  the  further  hunt  we  have  writ>- 
ten    the    Department  of  Ethnology, 
Waohn  gton,  D.  C,  state  libraries  at  ^ 
Ind.ianapolis,     Ind.,    Oklahoma  City, 
Okla.,  and  Topeka,  Kas.;  friends  at 
Terre    Haute,  Ind.,  Oklahoma  City, 
Okla.,  Brownsville,  Texas,  and  nearly 
•as  mr.ny  more    references  given  by- 
friends.    But  the  final  solution  came  | 
from  a  friend  in  this  county  whose 
Indian  name  is  "Ritchson,"  and  who 
is  one -eighth  Cherokee.    He  wrote  to 
a  frienci  at  Tah-le-quah,  Okla.,  who 
gave  the  translation  as  follows: 
Wee    -    soe      Wu   -   sa   -   pin  -  uk 
Tree  yellow    Big    safle    water  bank 
or  "a  yellow  tree  on  the  bank  of  big, 
safe  water." 

The  Jiext  feature — docc  it  fit  the 
site?  As  northern  writers  place  the 
crossing  point  of  this  trail  at  Rock- 
I  port,  the  county  seat,  and  the  south- 
ern writers  at  the  mouth  of  Black- 
ford o>eek — anid  the  two  sites  are 
five  miles  apart. 


Ml'.  T.  C.  Basye,  past  president  ot 
the  Spencer  County  Historical  So- 
ciety, and  whoso  grand-father  kept 
a  store  at  New  Hope,  two  and  a  liali" 
miles  east  of  Grandview,  between 
1820  and  1830,  says  "It  lits." 
Basye  ihas  not  only  the  family  tradi- 
tion but  a  personal  knowleluge  of  the 
actual  site  as  it  is  today. 

Tho  river  at  this  place  has  low 
■banks  on  each  side  of  the  stream  and 
the  mouth  of  Big  Sandy  creek  on  the 
Indi.'\na  side  is  opposite  the  mouth 
of  Blackford  creek  on  the  Kentucky 
side;  c.nid  the  stream  can  be  safely 
crossed  in  a  can<je  or  skilV  at  almost 
any  time.  Standing  at  the  water'.s 
edge  on  the  north  side  today  a  clear 
view  of  the  stream  can  be  seen  for 
five  n.-les  in  either  direction.  It  is 
thought  the  yellow  tree  refers  to  the 
yellov/  Cottonwood,  as  cottonwocjds 
are  growing  very  close  to  the  water's 
■edge  today  between  the  mouths  of 
Big  and  Little  Sandy  creeks.  It  is 
said  the  yelow  cottonwood  can  be 
easily  split,  but  the  white  contti." 
wood  needs  to  be  split  with  a  saw. 
Yellow  Banks 

"Yellow  Banks"  is  the  earliest  pi- 
oneer name  known  and  is  undoubtedly 
a  contractio.n  of  the  Indian  name  and 
does  net  refer  to  the  color  of  the  soil 
or  earth. 

Sandy  Creek  L;jr,ding. 

With  the  advent  of  the  steamboats 
and  the  fueling  from  the  Murphy 
wood  yard,  .between  Big  and  Little 
Sandy  creeks,  the  site  became  known 
at  "Sandy  Creek  Landing." 

Blount's  Landing. 

Abc.L.-.t  1840  Thomp.-,on  Blot  nt 
beached  his  store  boat  on  the  we^t 
side  of  Big  Sandy  creek,  near  Grand- 
vie'ws  present  Main  street,  and  the 
pioDoers  calleld  the  place  "Blount's 
Landing." 

New  Hope  Landing. 

And  when  a  postoffice  was  estab- 
lished at  New  Hope,  two  and  a  half 
nv.'ii-a  northeast  of  Grand\  iew  and  on 
Ugh  land,  in  the  little  settlement 
about  the  Basye  store  site,  about 
184;),  ti  is  site  became  known  at  "New 
Hope  Landing." 

Granldvicw 

But  tne  name  of  New  Hope  Land- 
ing did  not  long'  survive  as  the  post- 1 
ofliCe  was  moved  to  Grandview  about 


185;^,  and  guests  at  the  home  of  Al- 
fred Lamar  had  often  commented 
upon  rhc  grand  view  from  tlie  portico 
of  ids  home;  and  Grandview  it  is 
today. 

Such  is  the  nomenclature  and  his- 
tory ot  the  variotts  names  for  the  i 
site  ot  Grand\'iew.  We  wonder  if  j 
any  other  community  in  the  county , 
ha.--:  as  many  names  or  dates  back  as  } 
far  witVi  any  name?  i 

If  ycu  enjoy  research  work,  will ' 
you  please  find  for  us  the  translation  I 
of  these  Indian  names  for  the  Ohio 
river: 

Wyandottes  — ■  "O-he-zuh-ye-an-de- 
v/a." 

Delavvares — "Pal-a-wa-flhe-pec." 

We  have  found  the  Iroquois  name 
to  be  "Ohionhiio,"  meaning  beauti- 
ful river. 

The  French  called  it  "La  Belle  Ri- 
viere," meaning  'beautiful  river. 

The  Shawnee  name  is  "Kis-kenbar 
la-se-pe,"  meaning  eagle  river. 

Since  the  above  was  put  in  type 
we  have  a  hint  of  more  features  of 
interest.,  A  letter  fr-om  the  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Sha\vnee  Agency,  at 
Shawnee,  Okla.,  gives  a  hint  that  it 
might,  in  part,  refer  to  "coon  trail," 
but  the  Kickapoos  at  that  place  are 
not  agreed  upon  the  meaning  of  ths 
"Wee:o£  Wusapinuk." 


WANTEl/-01d  copies  of  Rockport 
Heraici  cr  Sentinal  containing  Lincoln 
histpi'y.  Will  give  one  dollar  each 
for  the  loan  of  acceptable  copy. — The 
Monltoi,  Grandview. 


Kevan\ping  Lincoln  History. 

Tiij  portrayal  of  Lincoln  affairs 
seemingly  has  been  much  jungledi  and 
mixed,  liot  only  as  regards  that  por- 
tion oi  the  history  of  the  family  spent 
in  this  county  but  also  in  other  places. 

Rescardh  e  fforts  have  been  contin- 
ued in  this  county  for  several  years 
in  the  task  of  ascertaining'  the  cor- 
rect version  and  the  effort  is  meeting 
with  some  success.  It  has  been 'made 
much  harder  by  the  publicity  given 
mar.y  statements  that  .seemingly  now 
must  be  discarded,  and!  this  fact  is 
responsible  for  the  demand  that  ah 
'new  versions  be  well  sustained  with 
documentary  proof.  It  is  quite  fitting 
tlvit  riach  of  this  work  ishould  be 
done  hy  Spencer  county  people;  an" 
Mrs.  Bess  V.  Ehrman  and  Mr.  George 
H.  Honig,  of  Rockport,  have  contrib- 
uted! nmch,  as  have  others  in  days 
past:  Rev.  J.  Ed  Murr,  Rev.  Hobson, 
Gen.  J.  S.  Veatdh,  etc.  However  there 
is  mi:ch  yet  to  be  done  before  pos- 
terity can  have  the  kind  of  a  story 
it  should  have. 

Th.3  matter  of  ancestry  has  been 
assailed  fi'om  many  .angles  but  much 
'has  been  di.scardcd  when  brought  in 
comparison  with  unimpeachable  dioc- 
umentai'y  evidence.  The  same  can  be 
said  yf  his  parentage,  but  most  Lin^ 
coin  students  now  concede  that  his 
parents  were  of  the  same  noble  v.'orth 
as  ovi.er  great  names  in  Amercan 
history 

It  lhas  also  been  claimed  that 
neither  his  father  nor  mother  could 
read  oi'  write,  but  this  has  been 
proven  untrue.  It  has  also  been 
stated  that  his  father  was  shiftless. 


'  and  yet  documentary  proof  disclose? 
that  Ihcmaa  Lincoln  had  a  very  good 
set  of  carpenter  tools  v/hon  living  in 
Kentucky  and  the  chai'acter  of  his 
workmanship  in  this  county  wouh 
infer  ih.Tt  he  possessed  an  equally 
good  set  here.  That  he  was  a  good 
r'.anagev  must  h<  -ro.-. reeled  by  the 
proof  ihat  he  gain.;d  possession  ot 
one  hundred  sixty-four  acres  of  lar.d 
in  tins  county  and  accumulated  while 
ten  of  the  fourteen  years  were  "hard 
time.--.  There  may  have  been  d'ays 
of  penury  and  privation,  but  many 
families  today  are  having  the  same 
experience:  and  we  doubt  not  that 
these  days  of  tlie  family's  need  have 
been  over  emphasized  by  some  folks. 

That  the  boy,  Abraham,  was  ;n- 
duslriou'^  ai.d  a  good  worker  is  evi- 
denced by  numeroius  folk  today  r.s  i 
.'.hey  lepeat  wiiat  they  have  'leard  j 
from  their  ancestors  and  by  sucU  doe- 1 
umcntary  evidence  as  has  escaped  ] 
the  ravages  of  time.  ' 

That  Abe  was  exceptionally  studi-  j 
ous  is  beyond  all  question  and  surely 
made  the  best  of  the  limited  educa- 
tional  resources^  v.'ithin   reach   as  is 
proven  by  his  qualifying  for  the  posi- 
tion of  assistant  surveyor  with  six 
!  weeks  of  study  soon  after  going  to 
j  Illinois     He  may  have  evaded  work 
:  on  his  father's  farm  to  study  a  book 
but  if  is  highly  improbable  that  he 
would  have  done  likewise  when  work- 
ing for  others.    Other  d'ocumentar.y 
evidence  and  his  later  life  do  not  .sus- 
tain  such   "st.aling   of   time"  from 
others. 

Just  this  week  we  have  learned  of 
docum.entary  evidence  in  the  old 
Rockport  Herald,  published  1843  to 
1845,  and  seen  :n  the  collection  gath- 
ered by  Capt.  Charles  S.  Fine^h.  There 
may  be  other  collections'  sto)'ed  away 
in  s-ome  attic  and  The  Monitor  will 
give  one  dollar  for  the  loan  of  each 
accei-tuble  copy  brought  or  sent  to 
this  ofiice.  The  Herald  and  its  suc- 
cessor- The  Sentinel,  likely  had  mr. 
of  historical  inteiest  for  historians 
of  today  and  we  will  make  it  a  littlb 
Vit  intoretsing  for  any  o'le  ''"''ho  c'ln 
find  such  copies  to  loan  us. 

The  Finch  collection  of  papers  was 
destroyed  by  lire  some  years  ago. 

■RANDVIE77.  TND..  r.IOI^TTC-'- 
inui":iclay,  ucLolier  ii,  iyi4 


SANDY  CREEK  LANDING 


Not  only  were  the  Kay  riinuiics 
the  first  permanent  settk'rs,  but 
Ezek^tl  Ray  made  the  first  entry  ui 
land  m  Oc'tober,  ISll,  and  Us  eastern 
limit  is  witlun  the  pre  ent  town  of 
Grandvicw. 

Ezekiel  Ray  came  from  Ireland  as 
a  small  lad  and  it  is  claimed  that  he, 
with  hi;-,  sons,  William,  James,  David 
and  Thomas,  met  up  with  the  Lamars 
as  far  away  is  Duck  r'ver,  on  the 
lower  border  of  Tennessee,  and  there 
married  Jernsha  Ray,  and  came  with 
them  throu:Ah  Tennessee  and  Ken- 
tucky, but  the  Lamars  remained  in 
the  "Lewis  Bottums"  and  did  not  en- 
ter Indiana  Territory  with  fne  Rays. 

Three  Lj.i  lar  brothers  came  Iron- 
Anjou,  Fran:-,  and  it  is  claimed  they 
had  I  coat-ef-arnis  in  France.  One 
brother  went  south  from  Virginia 
and  it  is  his  descendants  that  came 
into  Indiana  l^erritory.  Uriah  La- 
mar married  Hannah  Rlorcon  Powell 
somewhere  on  the  journey  betwee) 
Virsmia  and  northern  Kentucky. 
Robert  S.  Lar.-.ar,  a  son  of  \V.  S.  La- 
mar, has  collected  this  material  from 
authorative  sources  in  New  York  and 
Washington  and  'has  passed  the  in- 
formation on  to  the  writer. 

The  year  of  1809  nuut  have  been 
a  wet  one  for  the  reason  that  tradi- 
tion gives  that  many  prospective  set- 
tlers were  driven  cut  of  the  Lewis 
Bottoms  by  the  flood  waters  and  they 
cam-3  into  Indiana  territory  and  the 
Mm-iihys  claim  that  their  business 
was  good  from  that  time  onward — 
they  uncioubtedlv  had  a  flatboat  ferry 
at  this  time;  and  soon  another  boost 
in  their  business  was  to  come.  Tine 
first  steamboat  on  the  Ohio  river  j 
would  appear  the  next  y.ar,  and  it  | 
would  burn  cordwood. 

The  next  entries  of  lana  at  Sandy 
Creek  Landinpr,  formerly  called  Yel- 
low Banks,  were  by  Uriah  Lamar  and 
Kelton  Murray  in  March,  1812,  and 
their  race  to  Vincennes  is  a  matter 
of  history  (Hist.  W.  S.       P-  Cos., 
page  2G3);  Ezekiel  Ray  in  May,  1814; 
James  and  Samuel  Hammond  in  Oc- 
tobert,  1914;  James  Kellanis  in  April, 
1816;  William  Kelley,  Sr.  and  Jr.,  in 
May,  ISIG;  the  Hammonds  again  in 
1817  and  in  1818;  and  Joseph  Nelson, 
Daniel  Grass  and  D.  C.  Lane  in  1818. 
Grass  and  Lane  did  not  settle  upon 
their  entries,  however.     These  are 
the  records  of  early  land  entries  by 
settlers  at  Yv'eesoe  V.'ui- ipinuk,  later 
known  as  Sandy  Creek  Lundiiii,.  ii- 
is  cUunied  that  Wilham  Black  came 
here  in  1809  but  no  land  entry  of  his 
is  found  in  the  neighborhood. 

It  may  be  that  the  use  of  the  name 
of  Sandy  Creek  Landing  began  in  the 
year  of  1809  for  the  reason  that  so 
many  people  came  across  here  that 
year,  or  it  may  have  been  later.  No 
definite  date  has  yet  been  lound  in 
doscumentary  history. 


The  spring  of  1811  brought  another 
excitement  to  Yellov/  Banks  or  the 
Sandy  Creek  Landing.    Indians  I'-'-aa 
murdered  some  of  the  Meeks  family, 
who  were  living"  on  Pigeon  creek  to 
the  west,    and    Chief  Settetah  w: 
captured  and  brought  to  the  home  of 
'Squire  Lamar  for  trial,  but  was  mur- 
dered by  a  guard  before  the  trial 
was  held  (Hist.  W.  S.  &  P.  Cos.,  page 
251).     This  episode  was  the  cause 
for  a  petition  to  be  sent  to  the  gov- 
ernor  praying   for   the  organization 
of  a  cinnpany  o£  .malitia  between  the 
mouths  of  Honey  and  Deer  creeks,  so 
the  mem.bers  would  not  need  to  go  -so 
far  for  drill  duty  (Hist.  Indiana  Na- 
t  onal  Guard,  page  50).    In  the  au- 
tumn of  that  year  two  citizens  of 
this  neigihborhood  went  to  the  Battle- 
of  Tippecanoe:  William  Black  came 
back  with  a  wounded  knee,  and  Sam- 
uel Sands  was  killed. 

Samuel  Lamar  niaae  his  first  entry 
of  land  west  of  the  present  Newton- 
ville  in  1811.  September  of  this  year 
is  said  to  be  the  date  of  the  big  hur- 
ricane that  leveled  the  forest  from 
near  Honey  creek  to  near  the  mouth 
of  Anderson  creek,  and  gave  to  the 
region  its  first  name  of  Hurricane 
township. 

In  March,  1812,  came  the  excite- 
ment of  the  race  of  Kelton  Murray 
and  Uriah  Lamar  to  Vincennes  for 
land  entries  (Hist.  W.  S.  &.  P.  Cos., 
page  263);  and  Lamar  persuaded 
Murray  to  permit  him  prior  entry  to 
the  land  office.  Ben  Lamar  came  over 
from  Kentucky  this  same  year  and 
cut  his  w^ay  through  the  "hurricane" 
to  the  home  of  Sam  Lamar,  where 
he  later  entered  land. 

The  year  of  1813  appears  to  have 
been  a  quiet  year  as  there  were  no 
land  entries  and  no  other  matt  r  ot 
I  historical  importance  recordul;  but 
'  next  year  brought  additional  land  j 
entries  and  the  first  known  domestic 
disturbance.  | 

William  Ray,  one  of  the  older  son< 
of  Ezekiel  Ray,  had  built  a  home  in  ! 
what  is  now  West  G)andview,  wes'; 
of  the  block  house  site,  and  this  housj  ^ 
had  a  stone  dhimney;  and  in  Novem- 


ber, 1813,  a  son  was  born  and  named  j 
Abel.    Some  time  during  the  year  of  | 
1814  his  mother  became  much  dis- 
satisfied with  the  Ihome  life  and  one 
day  the  father  came  ihome  to  find  his 
infant  son  upon  the  bed  and  the  pigs 
running  about  the  room;  and  it  was 
learned  that  the  boy's  mother,  Lu- 
cinda  McLain  Ray,  had  departed  for 
the  home  of  her  parents  in  Kentucky. 
There  was  another  son  born  to  Mrs. 
Ray.  a  full  brother  of  Abel,  and  this 
ton  grew  to  manhood  and  became  a 
professor  in  a  Florida   college  and 
has  written  a  history  of  the  early 
Ray  family  which  the  Indiana  Rays 
would  like  to  see.    Abel    Ray  w^as 
raised  by  his  grandmother  along  with 
her  daughter,  Elizabeth  (born,  Jan- 
uary, 1813),    and    some  folks  have 


called  them  brother  and  sister.  Ahe\ 
Ray  never  saw  his  brother,  William, 
in  so  far  as  is  known. 

Dnrine-  this  year,  also,  came  a  fam- 
ily throu!>,h   Sandy     Creek  Landing 
that  later  wouhl  do  much  business 
at  Sandv  Creek  Landing  and  be  much 
mentiomd  because  of  the  afliliations 
with    the    Lincoln    family.  Reuben! 
Criusbv,  living  near  Bardstown,  Ky., 
married  Nancy  Barker  at  Bardstown 
(Marriage   Register   No.   1)    and  is 
s:iid  to  have  come  into  this  section 
with  Thomas  V.  Anderson  and  others 
and  Griasby    settled    about  twelve 
I  miles  from  Sandy  Creek  Landing  and 
entered  land  in  January,  1816.  He 
became  a  extensive  buyer  and  shipper 
of  produce  and    a    manufacturer  of 
whisky. 

And  the  tide  of  travel  kept  mcreas- 
ing  and  the  Muri^hys  made  money 
with  their  ferry  and  woodyard  busi- 
ness, though  no  documentary  recorr' 
has  'been  ''found   specifically  naming 
them  as  the  owners  and  operators 
of  the  ferry  at  this  important  trail 
cros.inr,  l'hcup:h  the  flatboat  ferry  is 
mentioned  by  several  writers  in  con- 
nection with  the  crossing  of  the  larg- 
,est  caravan— the  Lincoln  caravan  m 
[the  late  autumn  of  1816. 

SANDY  CREEK  LANDING  . 

The  yxar  of  1815    has    not  very 
much  ir  history  of  the  activities  at 
Sanly  Creek  Landing  but  from  the 
writings  of  Mr.  George  H.  Honig  i^ 
found  the  statement  that  Rev.  John 
W  Jborn  resigned  '  as  pastor  of  the 
Yelvingion  (Ky.)  Baptist  Church  and 
came  across  into  this  section  of  the 
Indiana  Territory  and  began  the  or- 
ganization of  a  new  church  near  the 
present  site  of  Gentry ville  that  soon 
resulted  in  the  formation  of  the  Little 
Pigeon  Baptist  Church  of  the  later 
Lincoln  neighborhood.    This  is  ample  , 
proof  the  growth  of  the  settlement  I 
near  the  tuture  location  of  the  Lin- 
coln family. 

The  year  of  IblG  was  the  summer- 
less  yeai  of  history  and  the  following 
reprint  from  the  Danville,  HI.,  New.^ 
was  found  in  a  Monitor  of  August 
8  1901.  Danville  is  at  least  150 
miles  north  of  Grandvic^;^'. 

From  Monitor  of  August  8,  1901 
"The  Danville,  lU.,  News    with  a 
tho-.ghtfulness    that    cannot  be  too 
hig    y  commended,  recalls  the  sum- 
of  1816  to  the  memory  ot  its  o.d 
subscribers,  and  gives  some  intere.t,- 
n.    facts   concerning  the  meterolo- 
gical  condticns  which  then  prevailed 
in  irese  parts.  ^ 

the  recollections  ot  the  iNc-- 
are  ^ot  at  fauit,  and  it  sems  to  thinK 
the.  are  not,  that  summer  can  not, 
Itill^ly  speaking,  be  said  to  have  ever 

set  in.  Along  m  April,  ^^t^^crl  the 
garden  should  have  been  exhibiting 
,;i,.ns  of  active  life,  the  snow  on  tm 
ground  was  I'n.m  f.-ur  t.  .ix  lee. 
deen,  and  frozen   solid   Cor  ha>i  its 


depoh.  In  May  only  the  surface  of 
it  had  melted  and  the  cround  could 
not  be  reached  for  planting  purposes 
except  by  tunnelins.  In  Juno  the 
snow  had  disappeared,  but  the  }),roun(l 
was  still  frozen  hard,  and  alonff  the 
latter  part  of  that  month  anothei' 
fall  occured  which  made  sleiff'nin'j,- 
good  ill  Danville  and  vicinity  for 
several  days. 

"On  the  morning  of  July  4  water 
froze  in  the  wells  and  pitchers  of  the 
early  settlers,  and  there  was  excel- 
lent skating  on  the  neighboring 
ponds.  Snow  fell  toward  noon,  and 
the  usual  Independence  Day  exer- 
cises were  held  in  a  church  warmed 
by  blazing  log  fires,  and  v/ere  partic- 
ipated ill  by  men  and  women  in  mid- 
winter clothing. 

Tl'.e  spring,-  when  it  ca.mc  in  real- 
ity, was  so  short  and  severe  that  no 
vegetation  could  thrive  in  it.  In 
August  the  corn,  which  had  struggled 
against  adverse  circumstances,  went 
to  tassel  So  early  that  it  was  useless 
except  as  fodder.  Corn  from  other 
parts  of  the  country  brought  unheard 
of  prices,  and  for  seed  to  be  used  in 
the  spring  of  1817  farmers  were 
obliged  to  provide  themselves  with 
the  com  grown  in  1815.  All  bread- 
stuffs  went  up,  and  flour  a  year  af- 
terwai'd  sold  for  $17  a  barrel" 

It  would  appear  from  tradition, 
however,  that  some  Sandy  Creeic 
Landing  settlers  raised  some  corn 
this  cold  summer  as  Ezekiel  Ray  had 
to  move  some  corn  the  following  Jan- 
uary to  get  it  away  from  the  flood 
water  of  the  Ohio  river. 

And  this  was  the  year  that  Thomas 
Lin^^oln  brought  his  family  from  Hod- 
genville,  Ky.,  o^'er  the  well  traveled 
trail  known  as  the  Bardstown,  Har- 
dinsburg  and  Shawneetown  Trail, 
which  crosses  the  Hartford,  Ky.,  and 
Vincennes  Tfaii  near  Yelvington, 
Ky.,  and  the  latter  trail  crosses  the 
Ohio  river  at  this  site.  Here  was 
the  flatboat  ferry  mentioned  by  both 
Brockett  and  Barrett,  though  they 
do  not  mention  the  site  of  the  ferry 
definitely  (both  page  22).  Tradition 
states  that  this  was  the  largest  party 
or  caravan  that  had  crossed  the  river 
here  up  to  that  time  and  it  was  said 
'to  have  been  composed  of  fifteen  fam- 
ilies and  one  or  two  single  travelers. 
Somo  of  our  friends  assert  this  state- 
ment is  also  sustained  by  documen- 
tary evidence  but  the  writer  has  not 
yet  been  able  to  find  it.  Tjhe  names 
of  eleven  of  thsts  families  have  been 
found  in  tradition,  as  follows:  Elijah 
Proctor,  Joe  Smith,  Tom  Smith 
David  Gordon,  Perry  Davis,  Benja- 
min Davis,  John  Pittman,  Davis  En- 
low,  Hardin  Cain,  Tlioinas  Carter, 
and  Thomas  Lincoln,  and  William 
Barker,  a  single  li'aveler  who  came 
to  visit  his  sister,  Mrs.  Reuben 
Grigsby. 


This  Lincoln  caravan  passed  thru 
Sandy  Creek  Landing  to  settle  on  the 
hills  to  the  north,  but  the  Lincolns 
will  be  at  the  Landing  quite  often 
as  long  as  they  remain  in  .outherii 
Indiana;  and  it  is  claimed  in  tradi- 
tion that  Thomas  Lincoln  helped  the 
Rays  to  move  their  corn  to  get  it  out 
of  the  reach  of  fiood  water  from  the 
Ohio  river  in  January,  1817. 

nhis  year  of  1S17  is  also  the  date 
of  another  one  of  Ihor^i  U3:'S  of  the 
trail  from  the  river  to  the  Lincoln 

farm  site  by  more  than  one  family 
and  mentioned  in  undisputable  docu- 
meniary  history.  Rev.  John  Richard- 
son came  with  others  from  Nelson 
county,  Ky.,  making  the  journey  down 
the  river  in  a  flatboat  (Ilist.  War- 
rick, Spencer  and  Perry  Counties, 
page  482)  and  leaving  the  river  at 
the  ^ite  of  the  present  town  of  Grand- 
view  and  settling  at  Lincoln  City. 
The  names  of  the  families  coming 
with  hfm  appear  to  be  lost  in  both 
documentary  and  traditional  history, 
but  the  citation  does  prove  the  open 
and  used  trail. 

The  year  of  1818  brought  illness 
and  deaths  among  the  settlers  at  the 
Landing.  From  family  records  it  is 
learned  that  Ezekiel  Ray  died  some 
time  during  this  year  and  also  Cath- 
erine Prosser,  daughter  of  Jonathan 

C.  :;nd  Christine  Simmons  Prosser, 
who  had  come  from  New  York  state 
a  few  months  before;  and  also  Joshua 
Sanijel  Hammond,  father  of  Samuel 

D.  Hammond,  who  came  here  in  1811 
(Lake's  Atlas,  page  13);  and  James 
G.  Hammond,  father  of  James  Ham- 
mond, died  the  next  year  (Ibid)  and 
this  family  came  here  in  1809. 

In  the  Lincoln  neighborhood  oc- 
curred the  deaths  of  Mrs.  Lincoln 
and  Mrs.  Brooner  from  the  "milk 
sick,'  and  thit  may  have  caused  some 
of  tiie  deaths  at  the  Landing. 

It  is  said  in  tradition  that  another 
caravan  crossed  here  in  1818  and  was 
the  second  largest  up  io  that  time, 
and  was  composed  of  the  Young,  Bar- 
ker and  Cooper  families  (all  related) 
fi'oni  the  vicinity  of  Bardstown,  Ky., 
and  some  Mason  families  from  near 
Elizabethtown,  Ky.  They  came  ovei- 
land  on  the  above  mentioned  trail 
and  crossed  the  river  here;  but  the 
number  of  pei'sons  in  this  caravan 
is  unknown  in  either  documentary  or 
traditionl  history.  Samuel  and  Rich- 
ard Mason  are  mentioned  in  the  1820 
censiis  report,  but  William  Barker  is 
not,  though  he  was  the  first  military 
oflicer  appointed  in  the  county — with 
title  of  colonel  (see  obituary  in  Rock- 
port  Umpire.  Authority  for  the  Ma- 
sons coming  in  1818  s  found  in  the 
obitaary  of  Laura  Mason  Lamar, 
Monitor  of  January  16,  1902). 


Spencer  county  was  formed  from 
parts  of  Perry  and  Warrick  and  be- 
came organized  in  January,  1818,  and 
taxes  on  land  in  1818  were  $1.00  on 
100  acres  of  first  rate  land;  87 M> 
cents  per  100  acres  of  second  rate 
land:  and  50  cents  on  100  acres  of 
third  rate  land  (Coekrum's  Pioneer  | 
Hist.  Indiana,  page  397).  ' 

From  copies  of  old  papers  brought 
in  bv  A.  A.  Lamar,  grandson  of  Uriah 
Laniar,  and  published  in  The  Monitor 
January  27,  1921,  the  statement  can 
be  made,  that  Uriah  Lamar  was  a 
Justice  of  the  Peace,  or  'squire,  from 
about  1808  to  at  least  1820;  and  in 
these  copies  it  is  quite  likely  that 
Taylor  Basye,  Richard  Wilbern  and 
Tho.nas  Morton  were  here  at  the  time 
.  of  '.he  1820  census  report  for  the 
reas.m  that  they  are  mentioned  in 
conunercial  papers  of  that  year;  and  j 
Mr.  Basye's  name  appears  in  an  or-  j 
der  on  'Squire  Lamar  of  December  , 
10,  1820.  ! 

SANDY  CREEK  LANDING 


Before    the    organization    oi  tne 
countv.  from  parts    of    Perry  and 
Warrick  in  January,  181S,  there  were 
enoueh  settlers  that  commercial  ac- 
tivtv  is  mentioned  in  history.  Ben 
Lamar  had  a  "corn  cracker  mill  at 
the  -ite  of  the  old  block  house,  west 
of  the  present     Ne^vtonville,  before 
1820   (Hist.  W.  S.  X'  P.  Co.-;.,  page 
263),  Uriah  Lamar  also  had  one  near 
his  home  and  James  Morton  had  a 
water  mill  on  llop.ey  creek  at  al.ouv 
the    same    time     (Ibid).  Tradition 
gives  their  orde,-  as  stated  with  th: 
Ben  Lai:.ar  mill  '.n  operation  not  latsr 
than  1S14.     Ta-lor  Basye  started  a 
store  with  a  S300  stoek  of  goods  at 
New  Hope  about  1821,  and  Thomas 
Morton  ha-i  a  like  store  northwest  oi 
the  present     Gramlview    not  muct. 
late..  (Ibid).    It  is  a  queer  co-incident 
that'  neither  of  these  men  are  men 
tioned  in  the  1S20  census  report,  al- 
thon-h  Thomas  Morton  was  a  .lurt'-^f' 
0  ^  an  election       Hurricano  township 
,.\r.vust.  1S17  (Ibid,  pa-e  246),  and 
Tavlo  r  Basye  was  one  of  the  voters 
at    h.^   Carter  township   election  ol 
Au'-vst,  (Itid,  page  272).  _ 

It  is    unknown  to  the  author  r-ist. 
when"t.Ve    bu^lnes.    of  A^tbootiiv^ 
started  at  t  his  site,  but  it  must  have 
been  early-.no  definite  date  ,s  foumb 
It  is  quite  li.'udv  that  the  Ravs  and 
Murphys  werc'.the  first  ^o  start  in  the 
fiat^ooat  busines  s,  and  fl-'f't«^like  y  bo- 
fore  1820;  hi^t  b'.  'tween  1820  and  IS  A) 
it  hrd  Vocnme  oolite  a  business  and 
partieipated      by   the  Rays,  Romi.'-^, 
Murphvs  and  Milk;  rs,  and  likely  oth- 
ers   and  Reuben  Clrigsby  patronized 
some  of  them.    (F  ee  Cockrum,  page 
402,  508  and  510  i'-.-r  a^lditionul  mtor- 
mation  on  flatboajting.) 


SANDY  CREEK  LANDING 

Jif  it  be  true  that  the  year  of  1818 
brd'ght   the   first   deaths   i'ro"i  iif- 
ease  to  the  citizens  of  Yellow  BaiiUs 
or  San,dy  Creek  Landing,  it  was  also 
the  year  of  the  first  marriag-es  to 
be  recorded  on  the  Spencer  county 
records,  and  the  Pellov/  Banks  com- 
munity was  represented  by  William 
Powell   to   Sophy   Miiler,   who   were  j 
married  by  'Squire  George  Hutfman  | 
March  20;   Samuel  Lamar  to  Anna  | 
Miller  were  married  by  'Squire  John  i 
Shrode  July  30;  Abraham  Springs-  ; 
ton  to  Elizabeth  Shrode  'by  'Squire  ' 
John  Shrode  Au;j:uBt  31;  Peter  Lahue 
to  Elizabeth  Mitchell  by  'Squire  John 
Shrode  September-  10;  Robert  Ham- 
mond to  Catherine  Thurman  October 
17  by  'Squ:  e  James  Hammond;  and 
George  R.  '.i  iiurman  to  Sarah  Shrode 
March  28,  1319,  by  'Squire  Shrode. 

These  records  are  interesting  for 
the  fact  that  they  prove  the  presence 
of  these  folks  in  the  community  and 
als.j  who  were  the  Justices  of  the 
PeaLC.  Other  justices  in  the  county 
in  1818  were,  accordin:?  to  the  mar- 
riage license  record,  Samuel  Bristow, 
Andrew  CrawJ*ord;  and  in  1819  Mat- 
thew Young,  J. P.;  Young"  Lamar,  Bap- 
tist clei-gymaa,  and  John  Garrison 
an  Elder  in  the  Christian  Church. 

Further  un'ntion  of  the  Barker 
caravan  is  withheld  for  the  preserit, 
pendinp;  additional  verification. 

Prevously,  it  has  been  stated  that 
it  is  unknown  just  when  the  name 
changed  from  Yellow  Banks  to 
SaiT,dy  Creek  Landing.  Ofiiciaily,  it 
is  known  as  Yellov,'  Banks  at:  late  as 
1840 — bee'llinoiy  Y/airl-k.'  Spcn-  ' 
cer  and  Perry  Counties,  by  Good- 
speed,  page  284 — in  the  quotation  as 
follows:  "Eli  Overlin  became  (tax) 
collector  in  1838.  Stephen  D.  Ross 
was  granted  a  license  for  a  ferry 
four  and  a  half  miles  below  Rock- 
port.  John  A.  Stutcville  was  a  Tihree 
Per  Cent.  Commissioner.  He  was 
succeeded  by  Daniel  Brown.  John 
Herron  was  grunted  a  license  for  a 
ferry  at  'Yellow  Banks.'  William 
May  was  assessor  in  1840,  and  Thos. 
Blair  (tax)  collector.  William  Bur- 
roughs was  licensed  to  keep  a  ferry 
at  'Yellow  Banks'  in  lieu  of  Herron." 

This  quotation  gives  rathe^-  defi- 
nite testimony  that  Yellow  Banks 
was  not  at  Rockport,  nor  below  that 
place.  And  the  name  of  Sandy  Creek 
Lan:iing  is  ilocumentary  from  an  old 
Monitor. 


Joiin  Burns  'narri:;!  Eleanor  Ham- 
mond May  IP,  IS21;  ;i,:d  the  ceremony 
was  undonbtedlv  at  Rockport  because 
John  Morgan,  clerk  of  Spencer  cir- 
cuit couif,  ofTiciated.  Mrs.  Burns 
was  a  sistei-  of  Samuel  Hammond, 
and  the  young  couple  started  house- 
keeping on  the  bank  of  Sandy  ci-eek 
within  what  is  now  the  town  limits 
of  Crandview.  Mi's.  Burns  found 
that  a  deer  was  jiviuninu-  the  rail 
fence  and  eating  her  garden;  so  she 
drove  some  slakes  into  the  ground 
and  sharpened  the  upiier  end  and  in 
a  few  days  h:',d  the  deer  impaled  on 
them.  That  stopped  the  depi-edations 
and  gave  them  some  venison  to  eat. 
At  anothe,.  time  slie  killed  a  fawn 
with  a  club,  nfter  the  dogs  had  in- 
jured the  creature. 

(Continued  next  week.) 


AN   OFEN   l.K'iiLii  ii) 

SPENCKU  <.;uu  .Mi.i  Ll  llZiii-NS 

UiidlA'  the  I'IlKA  irioBi'uni  oi  Indi- 
ana money  nu.-.  Llcii  aiJiJiopnuted  lor 
labo."  to  tiuiid  ;i  Lincoln  t'loiiefj'  Vil- 
lage at  tlij  City  I'aiK  in  tl\(;  county 
s€at  at  Rofkpoi't,  SpiMiLci-  county,  In- 
dian'i.  The  City  Coiuuil  ol'  Kockport 
and  sU  business  nion's  oi^.t'cinizations 
approved  and  Ui-^^ed  tlic  tuildiug  of 
this  pioneer  v  iilag'e  hut  requetiti,J 
the  Spencer  County  iiistoi'ical  ►ai- 
cietv  to  take  tlie  leaiU-rsiiip,  mul^i' 
the  plans  and  a.'^-viiiu  to  olhurs  the 
work  to  be  done  in '  sueli  a  projei.-t. 
In  a  called  nieetii'ig-  uf  the  society 
on  December  17  the  niembei's  voted 
to  t-ike  the  leadership  irj  this  ,i>i"eat 
undertakin.;. 

We  want  every  man,  woman  and 
child  in  our  county  to  feel  that  tlvey 
shou'd  lielp'and  have  an  interest  in 
this  work.  Each  one  shall  be  given 
an  opportunity  to  contribute  to  ti 
fund  if  only  a  penny  or  live  coiiLs. 
As  this  villnye  is  to  be  built, 
let  us  build  it- right  and  for  all  tim 
When  built,  il  will  uiaintain  itself 
by  the  small  eliuii-e  <ir  aJ inittance 
from  who  lome  to  it. 

We  are  able  to  make  a  place  in 
SpenX'i-  county  ecjual  to  Hprinji-  Mill 
Park  or  Harr;>dsburi.;,.  Meiilucky,  it' 
we  all  help  th^  cause.  Our  county 
has  the  honor  of  heine.-  tlie  liome  for 
foui-teen  years  of  one  of  tlie  world'.-: 
greatest  men,  Araham  Lincoln,  and 
our  county  seat,  Rqckport,  played  an 

j  important  role  in  his  life,  which  we 
are  now  able  tu  repr].  )tluce  in  this 
pionerr  village;  so  let  every  cHizen 

^  give  his  bit  to  the  movement.  A 
year  fgo  we  were  e,i'"en  the  oppo}--" 
tunit,-  to  do  this  thin-;  Lut  for  lack 
of  proper  sup;ioi-t  il  failed.  Again 
the  elate  makes  tlie  olf-i-  and  this 
time  we  must  not  let  (.lie  offer 
pass  us. 

Mr.     George     IJonig's     plan:;  aro 
drav.-n;   logs   have   been   donated  by 
genei'ous  citizens,  and  Uieie  ai'e  now, 
988  logs  in  the  City  [^ai  k  ready  to  I 
begin  the  cabins,  and  more  are  being 
hauled  daily.     Money   is   needed  for 
hardware,  lime,     cement,  and  other 
j  material;     Hq   when   you   ai-e  called 
i  upon  to  donate,  pl(;ase  respond,  how- 
ever :unall  the  gift,  and  your  name 
shall  bo  recorded  among  those  lo  be 
placed  in  one  of  JIk'  Imildiiiny'.  hJv- 
ery     club     and     <ov,ini;::il  ion  in  our 
■county   shall   he   reqve.-led    to  assi,v;t 
|thi;i  mo^emenl;  so   |ilea  ,e   h.'  readv. 
Signer!:  Bess  V.  iOI  i  i.ia  nn,  Vw:;. 

Spencer  I'oe.n'.y   Hist.  Soc, 
Laura  Meic>-  \\'ii;:lil,  Sec-y., 
U.  R.   Lirilsey,  Treasurer. 


rockp6rt  pioneer  village 

Attorney  G'lneraf  Philip  Lutz,  Jr., 
will  deliver  the  principal  address  and 
I'l?  sutjcct  will  be  "The  Fourth  of 
,;uly  in  Lincoln's  Time  and  Today." 
He  finds  the  first  observance  of  the  I 
day  in  Indiana  was  in  1822.  Jud?e  \ 
Roscoe  Kiper,  of  Boonville,  will  also 
=peak  and  his  subject  will  be  "The 
I.incolns  in  Spencer  County." 

Roekport  is  expecting'  one  of  the 
largest  crowds  -iven  within  her  bor- 
ders next  Thursday.  It  will  be  some 
big-  crowd  to  do  it.  Ask  some  of  the 
"old  timers"  about  1876. 

r^randview  will  have  for  its  float 
a  flatboat  scene  appropriate  to  the 
Lincoln  period.  Raymond  Balser, 
cne  of  the  very  few  men  of  flatboat 
cays,  will  superintend  the  construc- 
tion and  pilot  the  boat.  Watch  for 
it  in  the  parade. 

Rockport's  Fourth  of  July  activi- 
lies  was  well  presented  in  the  Sun- 
day edition  of  the  Evansville  Cour- 
ier. We  do  not  know  what  more 
could  b:  said. 

Pack  your  food  basket  and  go  *o 
Rorkport  next  Thursday.    It  is  very  ■ 
likely  that  some  friend  or  relative 
will  bn  looking  for  you  there. 


Spencer  County 


\BE  UNCOLN,  TiiE  HOOSIfiR 
SCHOOL  BOY 


Charlc;,  T.  Baker. 


'•Abe  Lincoln's  ioi-niatiVe  years 
were  lived  in  Spencer  county,  Ind." 
He  came  durinp;  his  sev^-nth  year  and 
when  he  left  Spencer  county  he  was 
soon  to  .step  into  attainments  and 
responsibilities  of  whidi  he  never 
dreamed,  or  £it  least  the  world  has 
no  knowkd;- of  such  dreaming.  One 
of  these  attainments  was  the  posi- 
tion of  assistur.c  i-ni-ve-or,  near  New 
Salem,  Illionois.  Later  he  became  a 
lieutenant  of  malitia  in  the  Black 
Hawk  war,  and  .i'till  later  a  legisla- 
tor, congressninn  and  pixsident.  A 
now  and  diligent  search  into  hi3 
Spencer  county  training  may  not  be 
a;v'iss. 

So  much  has  been  v/ritten  about 
Lincoln's  Hoosifr  education  that  it 
would  appear  that  furtner  attempt's 
were  usej;ss,  but  when  authentic 
facts  are  found  that  f.ppear  to  be 
not  generally  kno^^'n  and  even  missed 
in  some  manner  by  Aiie  in  hi's  own 
autobiography  it  apparently  gives 
fome  room  fo.-  another  version.  If 
one  will  carefuly  compare  the  ac- 
cepted versions  of  his  Floosier  edu- 
cation with  h'/s  work  and  attain- 
ments after  leaving  th  ■  state  at  th?. 
sgc  of  twenty-one  there  will  bo  found 
an  apparent  gap,  or  else  he  ^vas,  in-  ; 
deed,  a  progidy  far  Iieyond  bounds  i 
set  by  some  writers.  Vet,  in  tradi- 
tion \t  is  learned  that  his  unusual - 
ness  was  the  igreat  desire  to  leai'n. 

Abraham  Lincoln's  continued  edu- 
cation in  Illinois  was  but  the  out- 
Krov/th  of  the  start  he  obtained  In 
the  Hoosi'rr  state. 

If  the  three  subscription  schools 
gave  him  all  of  this  start  and  fired 
his  ambition  to  the  great  attainments 
later  developed,  then  these  schools 
'i'lould  receicve  much  greater  prom  -  ■ 
It  ence  than  heretofore  given.  If 
there  were  other  influences  the  world 
f.hould  Icnow  something  of  them. 

Soon  after  his  mother,  Mrs.  Nancy 
Hanks  Lincoln,  died  the  first  build- 
ing of  the  Little  Pigeon  Baptist 
Church  (known  locally  as  Old  Pig- 
eon) was  erected  near  his  home.  The 
orgai]ization  was  started  in  1815  by 
Rev.  John  Waldron  (Honig  papers), 
a  former  pastor  of  the  Yelvington, 
Ky.,  Baptist  Church,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  Rev.  Thomas  Downs;  and  in 


1819  the  building  was  ejected  (Hist. 
W.,  S.  &  P.  Cos.,  page  42(5)  and  Abe 
and  his  father,  Thomas  Lincoln,  as- 
sisted in  the  construction.  _Rcv.  John 
Richardson,  Rev.  Young  Lamar  and 
Rev.  Peter  Brooncr  lived  in  the  im- 
mediate neighborhood  at  the  time  it 
was  built. 

And  in  this  church  building  was 
held  the  first  subscription  school  at-  ' 
tended  by  Sarah  and  Abe  Lincoln  in 
Indiana;  and  if  tradition  can  be  re- 
lied upon  it  was  a  very  short  distance 
from  their  home."  This  school  was 
held  very  soon  after  the  church  was 
built  and  James  Bryant  was  the 
teacher  (Hist.  W.  S.  P.  Cos,  page 
■110  and  412),  and  Abe  was  one  of 
his  pupils.  According  to  tradition, 
this  James  Bryant  was  one  of  the 
best  teachers  that  taught  in  that 
early  day  in  the  county.  This  school 
v/as  undoubtedly  held  very  soon  af- 
ter the  arrival  of  tb:  new  step-mother 
of  the  children,  certainly  not  before. 
This  school  was  one  of  the  first  to  be 
taught  in  the  county  (Ibid,  chapter 
VIII),  and  the  writer  has  found  no 
reason  for  its  being  ij>'nored  by  Abe 
cr  others.  Mr.  Bryant  was  a  fi.ne 
character  as  well  as  a  C]ualified  school 
teacher,  accoi'ding  to  ti'adition. 

Azel  W.  Dorsey,  later  a  coroner  in 
the  county  (Ibid,  page  278)  was  the 
next  teacher  to  conduct  a  school  near 
the  Lincoln  home,  which  Sarah  and 
Abe  attended,  and  it  was  about  a 
mile  land  a  half  away  (Herndon  & 
V/eik,  Vol.  I,  page  31).  The  same 
authority  states  that  Abe  was  ten 
years  of  age  when  he  attended  this 
ischool  a.nd  the  writer  thinks  he  was 
in  his  tenth  year. 

The  writci's  of  the  History  of  War-, 
rick.  Spencer  and  Perry  Counties 
think  Abe  attended  u  school  taught 
near  the  Lincoln  home  in  Carter 
township  in  which  Bryant,  Crawford 
and  likely  Pierce  v.'ere  teachers  (se2 
page  410)  and  also  a  school  taught 
by  Joab  Hungate  (page  409);  and 
make  explcit  statem.Mits  that  Abe 
attended  schools  taught  by  Byi-ant, 
Dorsey  and  Crawford.  Herndon  & 
Weik  state  that  Ab;  attended  Craw- 
ford's scHool  wlien  he  v.-as  fourteen 
years  of  age;  and  th  '  Hist.  W.  S.  & 
P.  Cos.  infeis  this  school  was  taag'ht 


ill  1822,  or  when  Abe  was  in  his 
tliirtecnth  year. 

Vvh'ilt  more  can  be  I'ounil  in  his- 
tory about  the  Crawford  school  thaa 
others,  it  nted  not  be  taken  too  mach 
lor  granted  that  other  teachers  con- 
lir.od  thoir  efforts  strictly  to  "the 
,nree  l\s."  It  was  in  Crawford's 
.  Jiool  that  '•v.ianne:-;-,  wfre  taught" 
and  it  n\ay  ha\.':  been  that  others  of 
ihe  teachers  taiight  subjects  in  addi- 
t  on  to  "the  three  Rs"  (Kerndon  & 
Weil:,  Vol.  I,  page  31,  35.  It  was  in 
:lie  Crawford  school  that  Abe  began 
to  write  upon  current  subjects  in 
both  prose  and  verse. 

The  last  known  school  attended  by 
Al;e  in  Spencer  county  was  taught 
by  Swee.r,ey  (some  give  the  first 
name  as  John,  and  others  state  Will 
or  James)  about  fou-  years  after  the 
Crawford  school  and  it  was  some 
t'jV.v  miles  from  his  home  and  his  at- 
tendance wiis  irregular  (II&W,  page 

;:.3). 

After  the  attendance  at  the  Craw- 
fiivt  school  the  wi-iter  thinks  Abe 
I'l^gan  that  long,  isclf-appointed  task 
(■'i  obtaining  his  own  education  from 
•\;1  souri  es  within  his  reach.  The 
!:nov\-n  books  that  Abe  borrowed  and 
more  or  less  completely  mastered  are 
(v.'arren's  Concise  Biography)  the 
nUA",  Pilgriro's  Progress,  Aesop's 
i'';Lble's,  W'Cem's  Washington,  .and 
V»'eem's  Marion,  Ramsey's  Washing- 
ton, Scott's  Lessons,  Columbia  Class 
Book,  and  the  Kentucky  Pei-ceptor. 
But  this  is  not  a  complete  list  of  the 
books  Abe  obtained  and  road  for,  ac- 
cording to  tradition,  h:  borrowed 
from  ■•'neighbors  twenty  miles  away." 
H-nce,  xhi  complete  list  will  never 
he  knovv-n  for  the  reason  that  those 


who  loaned  have  passed  away  and 
th:^  grand-children  do  not  remiembeT 
ihe  titles— only  the  fact  that  Abe 
borrowed  some  books  from  their  an- 
cestors. 

As  to  the  character  of  some  of  the 
men  of  the  Lincoln  neighborhood: 
three  pn:achers  have  been  mentioned; 
there  were  also  Col.  William  Barker, 
tlie  first  county  colomel  of  malitia 
(Barker  obituary);  County  Commis- 
sioner Thomas  Carter;  'Squires  Wil- 
liam Stark  and  Samuel  Bristow;  such 
business  men  as  Reuben  Grijgsby, 
John  Rom^ne,  William  Woods,  Josiah 
Crawford,  William  Jones  and  others; 
various  itinerate  school  teachers  and 
preachers  of  various  faiths  were  of- 
ten in  the  community.  Farther  away 
was  'Squire  Pate,"  opposite  the  mouth 
of  Anderson  creek  in  Kentucky,  Dan- 
If'l  Grass,  member  of  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention,  legislator  and 
county  officer,  John  Huffman,  the  mil- 
j  'er  on  Anderson  creek,  Ben  Lamar, 
;  a  miller,  and  Constable  David  Turn- 
ham,  living  on  the  side  trail  to  Yel- 
low Banks,  now  Grandview,  Taylor 
I  Bai^ye,  the  merchant  at  New  Hope, 
1  'Squire  Uriah  Lamar,  near  Yellow 
I  Banks,  Lawyer  John  Pitcher  at  Rock- 
port;  and  the  list  Is  not  yet  complete 
for  the  vadius  named.  Some  of  these 
men  are  known  to  have  helped  Abe 
in  his  education  and  it  is  undoubt- 
edly true  that  each  one  was  a  per- 
ronal  acquaintance  and  gave  hi'm 
more  or  less  sssistance. 

And  on  "drill  days,"  when  a  por- 
tion of  the  county  malitia  gathered 
not  fay  from  his  home  at  least  four 
t^iv.es  a  year,  Abe  would  come  in  con- 
tact   with '  numerous  Revolutionary 

ar  veterans  and  others  of  military 


knowlledgB';  and  it  is  undo  ubtedly 
true  that  he  was  present  at  m  ^^i=t  oJ: 
ihese  drill  days  aft^.^.  he  was  fi  fteen 
years  of  age,  and  'hi,s  prc  oucc  was 
enforced  after  his  eighteenth  bi  rth- 
day  <ir  he  \\  a-o  hnco  iTc-i'r  iorial  I  i''^"'' 
in  Illinois  Historical  Collections,  V  o). 
?1  pages  3i!J  to  425).  It  i.<  li:..-i  y 
that  at  these  times  he  received,  hi  'J 
rudiments  of  military  training  tV.at'. 
led  to  his  selection  as  a  lieiitviiiai.t  ' 
in  the  Black  Hawk  war.  I 

A  factor  that  may  have  ly  cv.  o'.'  , 
vast    importance  and    tnat.    c;  us.',  j 
Abe  to  aspire  to  the  .;tudy  of  lu  v  i..  \ 
that  his  brother-in-law,  Aaron  Grivs-  ! 
Ivy,  had  two  years  tutorage  in  a  lav\?ij! 
school  "somewhere  in  the  East'"  be- 
fore his  marriage  to  Sarah  Lincoln. 
There  is  no  direct  proof  for  the  as- 
sertion, but  it  is  a  i-easonable  i.nfer- 
ance.    His  access  to  the  Statutes  oi' 
Indiana,  at   David     Turnlunii's,  rmd 
rr.e  reading  of  law  at  'Squire  Pa'e' ; 
in  Kentucky,  and  the  calls  at  Johi: 
Pitcher's  law  office  at  Rockport  v^re 
undoubtedly    laftC;^.    Aaron's  return 
from  school.    He  aticn;!ed  court  ai 
Rockport  and  Boonville. 

But  when:  did  Abe  gvt  his  trai::in<v 
in  arithmetic  higher  than  the  simph.' 
subscription  school  "figgers'  "  If  he 
obtained  it  when  clerking  in  the 
Jones'  store  at  Gentryville  it  is  not 
a  matter  of  record;  and  tb;  same 
can  be  said  of  his  contacts  with 
other  business  men  of  ability  of  his 
neighborhood:  except  for  a  lead  ^he 
writer  stumbled  upon  last  year. 

Mrs.  Belle  Blai,-  RaafT,  a  grand- 
daughter of  JanK,s  Blair  and  a  gi-and- 
niece  John  Jones,  brothers-in-lavv 
cf  the  Lincoln  neighborhood,  told 
i  f  Abe's  coming  to  the  home  of  her 
grand-father  of  night?  to  study. 
"When  the  dogs  barked  after  supper 
grand-father  knew  Abe  was  coming 
fc  .study;  and  he  blazed  a  trail  from 
o'ls  home  to  that  of  grand-father'^ 
so  he  would  not  miss  the  way,"  said 
Mrs.  Raaff.  Then  followed  a  hunt 
to  learn  if  Mrs.  Raaff's  statements 
would  tally  with  documentary,  and  it 
was  learned  that  James  Blair  en-i 
ten:d  land  at  the  place  of  her  de- 
scription; that  his  father,  Thomas  A. 
Blair  was  a  Revolutionary  War  pen- 
sioner and  a  county  tax  collector  in 
l-<40,  and  other  contacts  were  found 
;ave  the  marriage  of  James  Blair 
to  Lucy  Woods;  and  folks  who  have 
krow  Mrs.  Raaff  from  girlhood  vouch 
Cor  her  reliability  with  historical 
r.iatem»:nts.  Blair  was  good  at  arith- 
metic and  was  a  fine  "scribe;"  and 
here  is  undoubtedly  where  Abe  re- 
ceived his  training  in  mathematics 
enable  him  to  master  surveying' 
v/ith  six  weeks  of  intensive  study 
under  an  old  schooil  teacher. 

However  much  we  may  think  that 
Abe's  Hoosier  education  was  meager 
and  local  advantages  very  poor  we 
m^ast  admin  tihat  when  he  left  the 
state  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  he 
had  Deceived  mental  training  to  per- 
mit him  to  take  up  and  continue  any 
.branch  'he  chose.  The  fundamentals 
were,  witJhout  doubt„  obtajned  here 
in  Spencer    county.    His  later  life 


LINCOLN  SCHOOLMATE  CLUIJ 

Suggested  by  the  readJng  of  the 
M'^Guffy  Club  notes,  by  JRoy  Strick- 
land in  the  Evansville  Coufier,  the 
C'ditor  of  The  Mo.nitor  submi:ts  the 
foi-matiion  of  a  club  anions;-  the  de- 
scendants of  those  persons  who  at- 
tended school  with  Abraham  Lincoln  ! 
when  he  lived  i,*i  Ind''ana.  Let  -per- 
sons who  v.-ill  enroll  send  a  letter 
telling  the  relationship  of  their  an- 
cestor and  the  school  attended  wilth 
A-be,  a.nd  ]  ~vhaps,  Sarah  Lincoln, 
together  wit'.t  such  interesting  story 
or  stories  you  remember  of  hearing. 
The  Monitor  willl  be  pleased  to  pub- 
lish such  enrollment  and  letters.  Who 
w'll  be  the  first  charter  member  of 
Abe's  Hoosier  School  Club? 


Lincolnia 

(i  ' 

LINCOLN'S  GROCERY  RESTORKO 

Ab}Lham  Lincoln's  partnei'  in  his 
New  Salem  grocery  business,  Wil- 
Iram  Berry,  always  did  calculate  that 
Abe  was  a  right  smart  young  fellow. 
But  if  any  of  the  local  cracker-barrel 
philosophers  had  predicted  in  1833 
that  100  years  later  the  little  frame 
store  would  be  restored,  to  ilts  origi- 
nal condition  as  a  s-hrine  to  one  of 
the  nation's^ greatest  horoes,  he  would 
have  been  joshed  right  out  past  the 
p:c;;le  barrel  iinto  the  February  mud. 

Yet  such  a  forecaster  would  have 
liad  the  last  laugh.  Every  detail  of 
the  buildings  equipment,  and  stock 
(if  merchandise    has    been  restorred 


just  as  i""  was  in  1833.  and  the  Lin- 
coln-Berry emporium  stands  today  on 
its  original  site,  a  fla?h-back  into  the 
crude  everyday  1/fe  of  Lincoln's  early 
years. 

A  glance  around  the  antique  inte- 
rior j-nalre^  the  modern,  housewife 
acutely  conscious  of  tlip  changes  in 
the  grocery  business  since  those  davs. 
Barrels  of  flour,  boxes  of  beans,  sides 
of  bacon."  tubs  of  salt  pork  and  other 
bulk  goods  were  then  the  principal 
flock  of  trade.  Convenient  san'tary 
packages  were  but  little  known,  and 
thf">re  were  few  brand,  names  to  g-uar- 
antee  ei'ther  Lincoln  or  his  custom- 
cr.>  that  they  would  get  a  known 
quality  of  merchnndise  when  they 
gave  an  order.  The  old  bookkeeping 
records  show  the  only  packaged  and 
r^d^'ertised  food  prodiTct  in  the  store 
v/as  a  brand  of  cocoa  whose  "Choco- 
late Girl"  trademark  is  still  a  famil- 
iar figure  today. 

The  Old  Salem-Lincoln  League  of 
Fetersburg,  111.,  is  responsible  for 
restoring  and  maintaining  the  ar- 
chaic g'r-ocery  where!  Lincoln  spent 
his  twenty-fourth  birthday  102  years 
ago.  Years  of  painstaking  research 
were  necessary  to  establish  the  au- 
thenticity of  each  item  in  the  store. 
Some  of  the  pieces  of  furniture  and 
equipment  wiire  x-eclaimed  from  an- 
tique shops  and  neighborhood  homes. 
Stocks  of  the  bulk  merchandise  were 
easily  obtainable. The  greatest  dif- 
ficulty came  v/hen  the  league  tried 
to  obtain  some  of  the  1S33  model  co- 
coa cans.  A  solitary  old  daguerre- 
oiype  in  the  files  of  the  Dorchester, 
Mass.,  manufacturer  was  the  only 
clue  as  to  what  the  nackage  even 


looked  like.  Eventually  it  was  nec- 
essary to  have  modern  reproductions 
of  ihe  can  made  from  this  photograph 
in  order  to  make  the  ix'stored  shelf 
mplete. 

Histrtry  records  that  this  grocery 
business  failed  to  make  any  money. 
Doubtless  its  failure  added  somewhat 
to  Lincoln's  store  of  knowledge 
gained  by  experience.  Business  was 
not  Lincoln's  forte,  and  he  soon  found 
it  out.  Latter  in  the  profession  of 
law  his  income  rose  to  fair  size  for 
a  country  lawyea*.  But  politics  at- 
ti^acted  him  from  the  law.  It  took 
his  time,  his  money,  his  absorbing- 
interest,  because  questions  involving 
the  nation's  very  existence  were  iln- 
voived  in  it. 

Back  of  Lincoln's  far-sightedness 
in  the  presidency,  back  of  his  sympa- 
thy with  and  knowledge  of  the  com- 
mon people,  lay  the  days  of  his  early 
lif«.  days  of  poverty,  of  trying  ex- 
periences. Every  place  in  whith  he  ' 
lived  and  wrought  has  become  his- 
roric.  The  restoration  of  the  log  i 
grocery  store  at  New  Salem  is  im- 
portant because  Lincoln  once  'wrod  its 
wide  floor  and  served  groceries  from 
its  shelves"  and  barrels.  Though  the 
village  of  New  Salem  is  gone,  disin- 
tegrated long  since,  the  brief  stay 
of  Lincoln  in  its  little  store  make 
it  historic  ground. — A  clipping  from 
the  Winfield,  Kas.,  Courier  sent  to 
J  Roy  Strickland  by  a  frilend  in  Min- 
1  esota. 

Yes,  and  near  Grand  view  is  stand- 
ing a  log  house  that  Abe  Lincoln  and 
hiis  father  both  helped  build,  and  Abe 
d?nced  with  the  local  girls  at  the 
"house  warming."  It  was  erected  in 
the  year  of  1827.— Editor. 


^iitANDVIEW  SITE  HISTOllY 
Tihe  Second  Larfe'ost  Caravao. 


The  caravan  accompanying  the 
Lincoln  family  was  the  largest  ot  its 
kind  to  cross  the  I'iver  at  this  site 
in  the  early  pioneer  days,  accov(ha° 
tc  all  evidnce  read  by  the  writer;  and 
llic  second  largest  crossed  at  this 
lerry  site  on  this  pioneer  hi'ghway 
iti  iSlS,  according  to  trad'tion. 
came  from  the  same  neighbo .  i;  ._id  in 
Kentucky  as  that  first  large  ;ctra\an' 
and  wa^-  composed  of  families  c;  the 
Ma..ons,  Youngs,  Coopers  and  Barker. 
The  Barker,  Young  and  Cooper  fam- 
ilies came  from  Bardstown  and  the 
Masons  from  EHzabethtown. 

The  date  of  18I8  is  att  -i  ..1  by  ihe 
doc  umentai-y  evidence  found  in  the  I 
ob.tuary  of  Laura  Mason  Lamar  ii. 
riie  'vionitoi'  of  January  16,  1902.  It 
state  that  she  came  with  her  parents 
at  Iho  age  cf  seven,  and  she  was 
born  October  29,  1811.  And  that  her 
parents  located  near  the  site  of  Dale.  \ 

From  tradition  it  was  learned  that 
her  known  brothers  were  John  and 
William,  but  who  were  her  parents? 
No  one  appeared  to  know  and  the 
of  ituary  did  not  state  their  names. 

According  to  tradition,  the  other 
.'■■-'imilies  coming  at  that  time  were 
Wlliam  Barker  and  his  two  brothers- 
in-law,  James  L.  Cooper  and  William 
Young;  and  there  may  have  been 
more  than  onn  Mason  family,  as  two 
are  named  in  the  1820  census  report 
I^ichard  and  Samuel.  There  may 
have  been  other  families. 

William  Barker  came  from  near 
Bardstown,  Ky.,  with  the  Lincoln 
Caravan  to  visit  his  sister,  Mrs.  Reu- 
ben Grigsby,  but  came  without  his 
family.  He  returned  to  Bardstown 
and  brought  h's  family  here  in  1818,  ' 
according  to  the  family  history;  and 
the  Youngs  and  Coopers  undoubtedly 
came  at  the  same  time,  though  they 
aro  not  mentioned  in  the  1820  census 
report.    Neither  is  Barker. 

Then  came  the  hunt  for  the  name 
of  Laura  Mason  Lamar's  father.  It 
was  quite  a  hunt;  and  terminated  in 
a  letter  from  Mrs.  Mary  Jane  Scott, 
of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  a  gr^nd-ni'ece  of 
Mrs.  Laura  Mason  Lamar.  Other  | 
descendants  did  not  know'  and  there 
appeared  to  be  no  documentary  con- 
tact. 

lirs.  Scott  is  a  grand-daughter  of 
Wi'liam  Mason,  Mrs.  Lamar's  brother,  < 
and  taught  school  here  years  ago 
and  some  of  older  citizens  attended 
ho-  school.  She  is  much  interested  in 
ii'story — and  always  was.  She  is  now 
past  ninety  years  of  age  and  has  an 
excellent  memory. 


She  gives  us  the  Mason  name  as 
hoard  from  her  grand-mother,  Mrs. 
"Polly"  Richardson  Powell  Mason, 
whom  she  well  remembers;  and  gives 
the  names  of  her  great-grand-father 
and  grand-fath(|r  as  John  Richardson 
and  Floyd  Mason.  Mrs.  Scott  had  an 
uncle  named  Floyd,  and  he  had  .  a 
:ous'n  named  William  Floyd;  so  it 
appears  reasonable  that  Floyd  should 
hi».ve  been  the  name  of  the  elder 
Mason. 

This  Mason  family  was  quite  prom- 
inent in  Colonial  days,  according  to 
Mrs.  Scott's  letter,  and  George  Ma- 
son, 4th,  was  very  well  known  and 
participatedin  the  deliberations  of 
the  Virginia  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion and  wrote  the  document  known 
as  its  "Declaration  of  Rights."  He 
did  not  sign  it  because  it  did  not  give 
■the  people  the  proper  protection,  and 
dd  not  sign  the  Constitution  (in  1787 1 
because  iti  his  opinion  it  did  suffici- 
ently guard  the  safety  of  the  states. 
George  Mason,  4th,  erected  Gunston 
Hall,  in  Philadelphia,  in  1755.  He 
was  the  father,  of  seven  sons  and 
four  daughters. 

William  Mason,  son  of  Floyd  Ma- 
son, was  elected  to  the  state  legisla- 
ture from  this  locality  in  1837,  but 
became  ill  with  pneumonia  from  ex- 
posure while  loading  a  flatboat  and 
died  before  taking  his  seat  in  that 
body.  At  that  time  he  lived  at  the 
site  of  the  home  of  Miss  Elizabeth 
Harvey,  in  Grandview. 

Laura  Mason  resided  near  Dale 
until  her  marriage  to  Alfred  Lamar 
January  27,  18?.3,  according  to  the 
cbituary.  It  is  quite  evident  that 
she  spent  the  remainder  of  her  life 
on  the  site  of  Grandview. 

As  the  obituary  of  William  Barker 
states  he  was  the  first  colonel  of  ma- 
litii  in  this  county,  he  likely  had 
fiome  experience  in  the  Revolutonary 
War;  and  he  also  lived  in  the  Lincoln 
neighborhood. 


"Hard  Times"  of  1820  to  1830  i 
Again  Definitely  Verified 

U-Uv^fert  5"-  ?-  V  3  5 

In  our  hunt  for  Lincoln  data  and 
tlic  conditions  cxiistinfT  in  this  sec- 
tion during  the  Lincoln  period  of 
residence  we  have  found  much  data 
of  interest  outside  of  Lincoln  history. 
Among  this  class  of  data  was  the 
finding  of  the  "hard  times"  pci-iod 
of  1820  to  1830  which  extended  on 
to  a  much  later  date. 

Under  date  of  May  17,  1935,  the 
Ir.dianapolis  News  has  a  story  con- 
cerning the  collection  of  "wild  cat" 
money    by    John    W.    Holcomb,    of  | 
GieensburQ-,  Ind.,  who  has  a  large 
amount  of  the  woilhle-^s  currency —  I 
woirthless    save    for    its    historical  ; 
^ralue.    In  this  article       stated  that 
the  beginnin  ;:  of  inflated  currency 
began  while  Indip/ia  T?rritcry  ex- 
isted and  continued  on  through  the 
orfTaization  of  the  state  government 
i.nd  until  as  late  as  1857,  ar,'-!  gives 
reproductions  of  currency  dating  be- 
t  veen  May  10,  1815,  on  up  to  July 
1,  1857. 

Tihe  Bank  at  Vincennes  was  organ- 
ized in  1814    and    faileld  ten  years 
latqr,  and  cost    the    United  States  I 
c-cvernment    $168,511.64;    and    was  , 
again  reportnl  "hopelessly  insolvent" 
in  1833>     and  four  years  later  the 
"great  panic"  swept    the  country.. 
"T'lie  federal  government  lost  a  neat 
?um  but  no  one  knows  the  amount 
lost  by  the  citizens  who  were  caught 
Vv'th  its  currency.    And  there  were 
other  banks  that  adjded  to  the  finan- 
r'al  catastrophe. 

Beside  the  banks  thsre  wore  many 
other  financial  oroanizations  issuing' 
paper  money,  until  the  total  amount 
must  have  run  into  the  millions  of 
dollars;  and  the  article  continues 
with  th  enames  of  these  organiza^ 
tions— Fort  Wayn<.  &  Southern  Rail 
RoaH  Company,  Indiana  Manufactur- 
ing Company,  "Bio  Cincinnati  & 
Whitewater  Canal  Company,  etc.  ^ 

And  metal  cash  v/as  scarce  during 
thnse  days  and  its  possession  gave 
E  I'listinct  advantage  in  purchasing 
power  because  it  wa=  really  worth 
(■omcthiner    in    stable    values.    Is  it 
?nv  wonder  that  such  coins  as  were 
in  circulation  wfi»re    soon,   cut    intc^  , 
piece*  to  make  change?     Is  it  any  | 
wonder  that  barter    was    the    chief  ] 
medium  of  exchange    for  commod- 
ilies  in  this  section? 

And  v/hv/io  we  givn  this  mention? 
Cn-ily  for  the  reason  thnt  it  eroes  w'th 
(><lif>r  docum°ntfirv  ('\Md'"n<'e  to  sub- 
•ftantiate  much  of  th?  tradition  that 
hfi<  been  collected  by  the  r/iitor  of 
thi^  paper. 


^R.  GfaimTiew.  Indiana,  July  4,  1935. 


C  HARf  ES  T.  BAKER  IS 

REAL  LINCOLN  H1S1)0RIAN 

<By  Ernest  W.  Owen,  former  pr.-si- 

dent  of  the  S.  L  C.  A  ) 
^  Scattered     all     over  southwestern 
Indiana,  in  nearly  every  community, 
uu're  liv.:s  some  one  who  takes  his 
history  seriously  and  devotes  many 
iong  hours  in  delving  into  old  record^, 
'•cading    old    letters,  and  thumbino-  j 
through  musty  files  of  the  va^rious 
^■ourts  in  looking  for  data  and  other 
I'apers,  now  yellow  with  ag>:,  to  put 
to -ether  the  history  of  by-gone  days 
and  to  get  a  first-hand  picture  'of 
tnmgs  as  they  existed  in  the  lono- 
ago,  which  at  that  time  were  not 
thought  of  suflicVnt  importance  'o 
put  in  order  for  the  coming  genera- 
tion. 

These  historians  have  done  excel- 
lent work,  and  to  them  comes  the 
credit  for  finding  many  important 
lragm.;nt&  of  history  that  would  pass 
l>y  unnoted  were  if  not  for  the  "ea<^le 
'^yes"  of  these  faithful  men  and  i 
women. 

One  of  these  m.  n  who  has  done 
yeoman  work  in  this  field  is  Charles 
i.  Baker,  editor  of  the  Grandview 
Monitor.  For  years  he  has  given 
'edicus  hours  to  this  work,  and  h- 
has  not  found  it  tirsom-:.  To  him  it 
13  a  labor  of  love. 

Through  his  paper,  '"Hhe  Grand- 
view  Monitor,"  he  has,  week  in  and 
week  out,  year  in  and  year  out,  givon 
ts  readers  thousands  of  intersstino- 
hi;s  of  information  about  Abrahan' 
Lincoln,  and  otbrrs  of  his  family, 
and  many  of  the  pioneers  of  our  sec- 
tion of  the  state.  He  is  careful  and 
me  hodical,  and,  to  the  best  of  his 
ability,  he  will  keep  out  the  errors 
-n  thp  record. 


His  history  column  in  TOe  Monitor 
has  been  widely  read,  and. the  people 
of  our  section  hav:  much  to  thank 
Mr.  Baker  for  because  if  his  interest 
in  Lincoln  and  other  pioneers. 

TTie  work  of  Editor  Baker  is  goin-', 
to  be  very  valuable  when  the  South- 
western Indiana  Civic  Association 
play-iwritng  contest  gets  under  wiy. 
7;ie  material  that  he  has  prepared 
will  be  of  assistano-  to  the  play  writ 
ers  in  getting  historical  facts  and 
names  to  use  in  the  plays. 

More  power  to  Charles  T.  Baker. 
May  he  continue  to  d©  his  histoid 
r,leuthing,  and  to  give  his  findings  to 
the  hisotry  minded  people  of  Indiana. 
—Found  in  the  HeU  City  News,  the 
Boonville  Enquirer,  and  the  Winslo-/ 
Dispatch,  of  last  week.    Grateful  ac-  I 

knowledgemcnts  to  Mr.  Owen.  Edi 

tor  of  Th.;  Monitor. 


Several 
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APRIL  16,  l'J36. 


Auguiitu,  Me.,  Feb.  23,  lO'^'!. 
Mr.  Charles  T.  Baker, 
Grandviow,  Indiana. 

Dear  IVu.  Daker-  Thanks  l"o  ■  The 
1\1  mito  which  I  asure  you  ai  £  ''cad 
with  great  interest.  I  noti  you  credit 
with  information  ab^jut  Vtilliam 
Corner.  Was  John  Conner  a  h)-itlier 
( f  William  ?  I  have  before  rao  an 
ariicle  about  John  Conn.Y,  pubdshid 
ia  The  Rockport  Joumnl  in  191  •">  or 
IDlD.  It  is  in  a  iseriis  ofi  articles 
written  by  Dixon  Penninfvton,  entiUed 
•  Bits  of  Spencer  County  History/ 
and  they  ran  through  thi'.jc  nuiv.bor.' 


If  you  have  these,  and  I  prv.(!;ume 
you  have,  you  will  not  be  intei'ested. 
Continued  congratulations  on  the 
£-cnod  work  youl  are  doing. 

Very  truly  yours 

Elbert  D.  Hayfcrd. 


The  above  letter  is  full  of  intc-rer-;! 
to  studjnts  of  L'ncoln  Hoosier  his- 
tory. From  the  editor's  fund  of  pina- 
eer  research  it  might  be  well  to  add 
the  following  comments: 

"Uncle  Cyrus  Crawfojrd"  is  ua- 
doubtsdly  nono  other  than  the  Josiah 
CraKvford,  of  Clay  township,  who:-f 
sister,  Sally  Crawford,  was  the  w'''e 
of   William   Barker.     Noah  Gordon 


ar  d  I  clipped  them.    If  they  ar.>  not  and   Rev.  John   Richardson   are  the 


a-ailablA  lor  you  I  know  thev  wu 
interest  jou,  so  will  uadurlako  ti- 
c.jpy  them  for  you,  if  you  do  not  have 
them.  The  one  on  John  Conner  ;;i.ate« 
tliat  "John  Conner  came  to  Spencoj 


c'nly  onei'^  of  the  abo"e  mentioned 
pioneers  listed  in  the  "heads  of  farn- 
ilios"  census  raport  of  1820.  There 
is  an  Ishmael  Conner  in  this  report 
but  no   John   Conner;   nor  Thomas 


county  about  1818  and  lived  on  Corn  1  Smith,  Jonathan  Colli.ir,  John  Ro- 
I-,l;'nd  two  or  three  years.  then  niine  or  Richard  Rout.  This  does  no^, 

r moved  to  Clav  township  and  set-  however,  mean  they  were  not  here, 
tied  one  mile  south  of  Santa  Fe  near  but  rather  that  the  1820  census  re- 
a  spring,  v.-here  Mt.  Zicn  church  now  port  may  not  have  been  thorou'-hlv 
strand;,.    The  place  was  known  as  an 


old  Indian  camping  ground  by  the 
tprly  ifettlcrs,  many  relics  bein;' 
fc-und  there  to  prove  this.  .  .  .  John 
C^'innai'  had  mort  than  an  ordin:;-,/ 
education  for  a  man  of  his  day.  He 
had  quite  an  interesting  library 


accurate.  The  editor  has  a  number 
of  documentary  examples  to  ];<i-ove 
that  some  pioneers  were  not  listed. 
Prudy  Lahu  was  likely  the  daughter 
of  Peter  Lahu?,  of  Yellow  Banks,  also 
known  as  Sandy  Creek  Landing.  The 
John  Conner,  Sr.,  may  have  been  a. 


books,  was  well  vcrsr-d  in  history  and  brother-  of  the  Ishmael  Conner.  The 


the  Bible,  and  was  a  v^n-y  interesting 
t.iikcr.  .  .  .  IT^  married  Prudy  Lahu 
i;r'd  to  thi  union  were  born  foul-  sons, 
La/iu,  Abner.  Bjadfcrd  and  Dow." 

The  writer  "well  re-members  Di.v 
Conner,  county  comnissiomer.  The 
crtiele  states  that  his  father,  Jrhn, 
al  ;o  served  in  that  capacity. 

I  have  just  noticed  in  antother 
sketch  on  Wilb'am  Barker,  Sr.,  iri 
t'.cse  papers,  '  that  Mr.  Penningto,-; 
stales  "William  Barker  was'  born  in 
Nelson  county,  Ky.,  in  1705,  camo  td 
Indiana  in  1819,  and  sett'ied  in  Clay 
township  in  1831,  where  the  town  of 
Puffaloville  now  standi?.  He  married 
Sally  Crawford,  a  sistef  of  Uncle 
C.;.rus  CraNvford."  It  also  gives  the 
rames  of  his  ten  children.  Eight 
were  boys,  of  whom  six  and  thre 
ffithur  voted  for  Lincoln,  while  two, 
Siias  and  Hardin,  voted  aaainst  Lin- 
coln and  opposed  his  Emancipation 
Pvoclamation. 

Another  item  that  will  interest  you, 
i:*"  you  have  not  seen  it,  is  one  about 
.Tohn  Romine.     Mr    Pennington  re- 
lates that  he  was  born  in  Harrison 
county,  Injd.,  and  s£ttled  on  a  farm 
that  he  purchased  from  Noah  Gord9n 
about  1825.   'Though  a  Jackson  Dem- 
orrat   he   was   a    great   admirer  of 
i  At-rahara  Lincoln   and   said   he  was 
j  p.  csent  when  Lincoln':?  mother  was 
i  bjried.    Other  brief  biograph'cs  are 
'  Noah  Gtn-don,  Cyrus  Crawford.  John 
PiehJlrdson,  Thomas  Si.iith,  Jonathan 
Collier  and  Richard  Rout. 


notation  of  Commissioner  John  Con-  ■, 
ner  and  his  library  adds  to  the  liter-  : 
acy  o|f  the  L'ncoln  neiedibors:  b  'ing  ; 
lone  not  generally  or  publicly  li-t-  d  i 
in  local  Lincolnia.  The  William  Bai--  \ 
ker  founded  Barkerstown,  the  later  I 
Buffaloville  in  1831,  though  h?  was  in  | 
the  county  earlier  and  one  of  the  ^ 
early  county  commissiofners.  The  no-  j 
tation  that  John  Romine   saw  Mrs. 


Lincoln  bulried  leads  to  the  belief  that 
he  was  also  in  the  county  before  1820. 

According  to  reseai'ch,  not  all  of 
ihujc  iist-ed  in  the  1820  census  report 
were  heads  of  familic-s,  as  Andrew 
Crav.lord'c  name  appears  and  it  is 
Said  that  lie  was  a  bachelor  anid  went 
t')  Missouri  la:;or  and  not  majrried. 
\\"e  h;;v.  not  found  any  backing  for 
the  stiitt);rtnt  that  Andrew  and  Jo- 
;iah  ('ra\-.i'oicl  were  related. 

Cither  naivi  s  tli.i t  the  editor  has 
more  tli.-.i  a  ■■  for  thinking  should 
in  •  i:"  1' 20  census  report  are: 
Pet.ir  B  :'i.;  r.  'I'.-^ylor  Bajye,  Jacob 
ilnnl  s,  \,'i!lia;i  Black,  William  Bar- 
ker,, 'Ni  lir  I.!!-i!--,.ln,  Francis  Po)i-,ey, 
Rich;  :  J  A'  II  .  i  n.  N'chnlas  Emmick, 
'  fIezo;;iuii  lii'.'i'fis,  and  others. 


Grandview  Known  in  Early 
Years  hy7 Names;First  Was 
Indian  Wqesoe  Wusipinuk 


GRANDVIEW,  June 


27.— (Special)  petitioned 


Ha^ffe  you  ever  heard  of  Weesoe  Wusa 
pinuk? 

You  haven't?  All  right,  how  about 
these:  Yellow  Banks?  Sandy  Creek 
Landing?  Blount's  Landing.  New 
Hope  Landing? 

Well,  rather  than  continue  with  the 
lesson,  we'll  say  that  Spencer  county 
school  children  of  1853  should  have 
known  the  answers.  Every  name  was 
previously  the  name  of  the  town  of 
Grandview.  Which  is  a  whole  lot  for 
a  town  of  588  population. 

Grandview  is  chock  full  of  pioneer 
history,  as  Charles  T.  Baker,  editor  of 
the  CSrandvlew  Monitor  for  more  than 
30  years,  will  tell  you.  Baker  recent, 
ly  started  a  new  series  of  articles  In 
his  paper  on  the  history  of  Grand- 
view  125  years  ago. 

KNOWN  IN  1791 

Grandview  as  early  as  1792  was 
known  as  Weesoe  Wusapinuk — and 
Indian  name  meaning  "yellow  tree  on 
banks  of  big,  safe  water" — and  Yellow 
Banks.    In  1814  it  became  known  as 


for  the   formation   of  a 


Sandy   Creek   Landing-    in    1845    as  ^^^^^  Harrison.    The  battle  of 

y  «.   L^dnamg.    in    184^       |  Tippecanoe  freed  the  territory  of  In 


militia  company.  The  petition  read 
TO  HIS  "EXILENCy 
"To  the  honorable  exilency  of  Wil- 
liam H.  Harrison,  Governor  of  In- 
diana territory  greeting  : 

"We  the  people  do  nommenate  and, 
work  your  honorable  Body  to  apoynti 
Stephen  Mapes  as  milleatary  cap  ton! 
of  this  Company  which  you  have  pre- 
sented before  you  may  it  please  You' 
exilence  we  labor  under  A  very  great  I 
disadvantage  on  the  account  of  our' 
appoynted  place  for  milltery  exercise 
Which  is  a  great  distance  from  us  and 
we  can  have  a  company  from  the 
mouth  of  honey  creek  to  the  moi  ^ 
of  deer  creek  which  does  not  exc^  , 
twenty  miles. 

"Sir  we  measurably  submit  our 
capassity  Into  your  All  mearciful  pro- 
tection hopftig  your  exilence  will  re- 
move the  yoakes  from  our  wearied 
necks  so  no  more  but  subscribe  out^ 
selves  your  humble  petlshoners  and 
Free  Republicans." 

Captain  Mapes  selected  a  drill 
ground  nearer  the  center  of  the  new 
company's  section,  likely  at  Troy, 
Baker  writes.  It  was  in  the  fall  of 
that  year  that  the  battle  ol  Tippe- 
canoe was  fought.  A  number  of  Yel- 
low Bank  men  enlisted  for  the  cam- 
paign under  Harrison. 


Blount's  Landing;  in  1848  as  New 
Hope  Landing,  and,  in  1853,  It  ac- 
quiied  its  present  name. 

The  first  blockhouse  was  built  in 
Grandview  In  the  fall  of  1807,  the  year 
after  the  family  of  Ezekiel  Ray  settled 
near  the  present  town  site,  in  1811 
the  men  living  at  Yellow  Banks,  com- 
pelled to  go  as  far  as  Selvin  (then 

Polk  Patch)  on  compulsory  drill  days,  I  thl^  section.  t'tXIJ^^jyty,""' 


dian  claims  and  none  ever  bothered 
the  whites  in  this  section  afterwards. 
Baker  writes.  ' 

Grandview  draws  largely  on  agri- 
culture for  sustenance.  It  has,  how- 
ever, two  industries,  the  Cadick  Mil- 
ling company  and  the  Cadick  Produce 
company.  The  produce  company  is 
one  of  the  largest  poultry  concerns  in 


1936.       '!i;»AA^    ^  'jl'^ci^'^^ 

HISTORICAL  MAUKERS 

ERECTED  BY  STATE 


Two  historical  markers  were  placed 
'■■li  tht  highway  east  of  town  lasc 
v/cv  k.    One  is  placed  on  the  old  Ham- 
laond  farm  and  reads  as  follows: 
Hanimond  Farm 
Site  of  Hammond  Tannery 
Visittd  by  Abe  Lincoln 
Diuin;,;'  his.  residence  in 
Spencer  CourHty  1816-1830 
The  other  one  is  near  the  Squier 
rolling-  Station  and  reads: 
(riandview 
Sutt'ed  in  1808 
Known  as  Sandy  Creek  Landing 
ElomrN  Landing-  now  Grandviotv 
Platted  1851  Po;dtoffio& 
Es-tablished  1854 
The  markers  were  obtained  through- 
effort:;,  of  the  officers  of  the  Spen- 
cer County   Historical    Society,  w'th 
the  help  of   the    Rockport  Kiwanif 
Ciub  and  the  approval  of  ofBceirs  of 
tne  State  "Historical  Society,- and  the 
construction   and    eredting-   was   '■h-i  <■ 
activity  of  WPA  and  the,  StatS  High-  ^' 
way  Department.    We  are  informed  ^ 
tiiere  were  twelve  such  signs  c4-ectca  i 
in  ifhe  county.            ,  ] 
Th.ise  markers  were  obtained  and  i 
crecited  withoat  solicitation  of  local  • 
I  rlirv.ens  and  in  direct  response  to  the 
jrcqueist  of  Mrs.  Bess  V.  Ehrman,  th<i 
]'r(-j=;ident  of  the  Spencur  County,  His-  < 
Hoiical  Society;  and  the  editor  of  The  .< 
Monitor  e<xtends  thanks  to 'Mrs.  Ehr-  \ 
man  for  her  kindly  offices  in  securinj?  l 
these  markers.  1 
Grandview    ci'-izen,s    are    pleased  j 
with  this  rccoenition  of  the  historical 
claims  for  this  -site  and  trust  it  may  f 
the  fore-runner  of  other  historical  ' 
Tiiark«<rs  precte  l  by  organizations  (n^  ' 
1  i;iva^'-e  Enterprise.    There  are  other  1 
cite  eonally  valuable  in  history  that  < 
Sire  entitled  to  like  reccgnitiOn.  i 
 ...  ...ii 


Giandview,  Indiana,  November  26,  1936 


YELLOW  BANKS  15  GRANDVIEW 


IS 

YELLOW  BANKs  IS  OWENSBOilQ 


Grandview  site  Yellow  Banks  is  a 
c'lrtsing  point  of  the  Ohio  river  and 
p.boar  fifteen  miles  from  the  Owens- 
I";  1.;)  site  Yellow  Banks  on  the  .south 
r;  lie  of  the  same  rivei-. 

Histories  state  that  the  "yellow 
bank  '  was  on:  mile  long  at  the 
(Jv.'.ndview  site  and  six  miles  long  at 
th"  Owensboro  site;  and  both  sitos 
un  .';uibtedly  took  the  name  from  this 
VI 11  w  bank  condition. 

Grandview  site  Yellow  Banks  is 
Lh..  d;si:2;nation  for  the  crossing  point 
I'f  ihe  Ohio  river  for  the  Hartford 
iuiJ  Vineennes  la'ail,  at  first  an  In- 
d  an  trail  and  later  a  pio^neer  high- 
way which  Kentucky  histories  state 
i~  ;o?aled  at  the  mouth  of  Blackford 
(•re:'k,  which  is  on  the  opposite  rivnr 
bank  south  of  Grandview.  This  name 
is  linked  with  the  Indian  name  of 
IWeesoe  Wusapinuk  (Yellow  Banks) 
I  in  historical  mention  with  a  dating 
1702.  This  trail  was  a  north  and 
siuth  trail  (locally,  though  a  part  of 
:  B  east  and  west  trail  from  Virginia 
t(,  Oklahoma). 

O  vensboro  site  Yellow  Banks  i? 
■m  the  Bardstown,  Hardinsburg  and 
Sh.iweetown  trail,,  an  east  and  west 
liail.  It  was  also  known  in  early 
da^'s  as  "Bad  Yellow  Banks,"  thouirh 
no  ^'eason  for  such  a  name  is  given. 
Ii  's  also  mentioned  a?  a  frontier  post 
l  i':-vious  to  1794.  The  first  white 
rtttler,  William  Smithers,  located 
iiei'e  not  later  than  1799  and  perhaDs 
earlier. 

G;  ;indview's  Yellow  Bank  creek  i^ 
lennitely  loentod  by  an  English  trav- 
ler  o-!i  1806  as  about  ninety  miles 
;>elo\v  the  mouth  of  Blue  river  and 
abiait  eieht  miles  above  the  first  of 
•1  chain  of  six  islands  in  the  Ohio 
l  iv,  r.  No  Kehtucky  places  or  sites 
ar-  mentioned  by  him  between  Blue 
nv-r  and  Green  river  (below  these 
;.: lands)  —  not  ev©n  the  Owensboro 
^  ellow    Banks,  a    white  settlement. 

The  first  settlers  at  the  Grandview 
iic  Yellow  Banks  were  located  hero 
l  y  the  Territorial  malitia  and  ord- 
ci  ed  to  build  a  block  house  in  the  late 
pummrr  of  1807.  (This  block  house 
was  opposite  the  mouth  of  Blackford 
creek  (in  Kentucky)  and  about  one- 
fourth  mile  west  of  the  mouth  of  the 
'i  i  "'ow  Bank  creek  (now  known  as 
Big  Sandy  cre.^k). 


Grandview  Yellow  Banks,  the  trail 
crors'ng,  is  mi-ntioned  in  accounts  of 
Tndians  brimming  white  prisonei-s  into 
Indi.-  na  Territory  in  1792  and  on  up 
CO  i  :^04.  It  is  an  ideal  Indian  cross- 
ing point  as  the  hills  are  about  an 
equal  distance  from  the  river  on  each 
s'ide  and  there  is  a  creek  emptying 
into  the  river  on  each  side  of  the 
■stream.  'Tradition  gives  that  whnc 
fottlers  and  travelers  crossed  at  th  s 
'  ite  a.s  early  as  1800  and  went  on  :o 
ViTT'ennes. 

Ov,\nsboro  site  Yellow  Banks  lies 
ilii-.-ctly  opposite  one  of  the  islands 
in  +he  chain  of  six  which  contain? 
about  200  acres.  Some  white  settl^-s 
c  -.-'sed  the  river  at  this  site  abont 
1808  or  1809  to  settle  in  this  county, 
or  section. 

Yellov/  Banks  was  the  name  of  tbi- 
first  postoffice  at  the  Owens'boro  si^e 
(from  about  1804  to  1835);  and  the 
C '-and view  site  was  on  a  mail  -^utc 
i  I  ■.817  but  had  no  postofl^ce  until 
ij'  1850 — an!  then  it  was  known 
;  ^  ew  Hope. 

tt  is  regretable  that  thes?  two 
1  ini  so  near  togethe  should  ha'.-e 
the  same  names  in  early  flay?  and 
that  historians  should  be  confused  as 
to  the  facts. 

A!:J  over  this  Grandview  site  \  1 1- 
i-i\v  Banks  came  many  pioneer  fani- 
I'-c^  to  settle  in  Indiana  and  Illinois, 
s  mc  of  them  in  caravans  or  r)artie;j 
of  some  size,  as  the  Lincoln  caravan 
'n  late  1816  and  the  Mason-Barker 
cf,  vavan  of  1818,  which  was  next  to 
'lie  Lincoln  caravan  in  size. 

—  >Tote.  Historical  citation.-  have 
been  left  out  of  the  hove  articl'3  for 
.'cpdrl  ility  but  can  be  easily  sapplied. 
Assistance  has  been  given  by  Mr-^. 
^V.  T.  Mastin  of  Owensboro,  Ky.,  and 
Miss  Thelma  Murphy  of  Indian- 
apolis, for  which  the  editor  exten  's 
his  thanks. 


c/  f 


'    I  .>^(r       The  MONITOR 


SANDY  CREEK  LANDING 

GKEEl^S  THE  i,lN(  <)L^^^ 

(Requested  reprint  l\o\\\  The  Moiiit-a- 
of  January  22,  >SJ;il.) 


Conyrij;-ht:,  11131,  by  C  ll  i^'ik*^^-- 

■;N[ole.   1  Iter  i'rori  Geoi-ge  ll. 

Troni<4,    Evu'isviUe,    s.at-^    that  Wc; 
should  nuc  io;',uet  t,.  ir.ontlon  th-it, 
P'-ordiivi-  to  an  intervK-.v  with  Betsy 
Rav  U)-i?Jsby  by  J.  1^.  HoV'ion  in  1^07 
Daniel  Grass  came  v/iih  th.  Eztac.^-l 
ilav  party  in  1805;  and  tliat  his  hvsc 
"vlcnce  was  ovi  land  north  of  San:lv 
r.-.ck    Landini.-     (s.dM.u   5    in  this 
t.r,vnship),  thoir  h  h.  did  not  ent-- 
this    land    ui  til  Junt.  1^18.  Gr-xss 
.v)3n  retai-ned   to  Kci  tucky  andi  did 
n.-t  brinp-    hi,,  family   until  Scvcvra 
.iionths  later.  , 
'G  P  Ehvh'.f,  Bet:n-  Ray  Grigsby  s 
;;r.ndson,    .t,t:s    timt    l^red  Arm- 
ttron-,  a  single  man,  tlso  came  w.-i 
i:zeki  1  Hay,  i,nd  his  ci,. cndants  a'- 
li\i>^  ■■  in  the  county  tf day. 

And  Jo.  C.  P.dl,  L--wisport,  Kv  , 
■nfoi-Ms  us  th  it  his  K -oat-aunt,  Mrs. 
lia^nah  ("ur^iss  c-amc  hown  the  rivpr 


had  become  a  state,  but  the  flood 
1SU9  drovj  them    intd   action.    Tn-  ^ 
hishor  groundl   in    Indiana  ih -n  ap- 
peared  quite   attractive    and  ab:i"t 
on.3  hundred  families  were  ferried  by 
the  Murphys  during  this  freshet  '.i 
th-'ir   woodboats.     Tlhcse  woodboats 
were  used  to  deliver  eoidwocd  to  ''he 
sie:imboat.j.      An     up-bound  boat 
\-ould  tie  a  woodboat,  alongside  and 
transfer  the  cord\v'ood  as  if  proceeded 
up- stream,    casthiR    the    boat  loose 
Tvhen  empty  and  it  would  bo  cau^'bt 
by  men  watching  for  it. 

It  would  be  very  interesting  to 
i..ad  the  entir;i  list  of  familiv^s 
I.'ionqht  ov.er  at  this  time  but  no  rec- 
ord is  known  a.id  only  by  tradition 
can  even  a  few  be  traced.  Amon/ 
thrm  aie  the  following: 

Uriah  Laniai-  and  h's  step-sous, 
Ezekiel,  Janica  and  I.rittletcdi  Pcwe.l). 
Mr.  Lamar  mijvricdl  the  widow,  Han- 
nah Morton  Powell,  somewhere  on 
the  journey  between  Duck  river, 
Tetin.,  and  "file  Lewis  Bottoms.  Me 
entn-ed  land  bctv/een  the  forks  of 
the  Sandy  CreJ.v  trail,  about  a  miL 
irom  the  river,  section  27,  in  1812. 
El  iah  Lamar  entered  land  in  sec- 


'  also  listed  with  that  of  Morgan  Chinn. 
>Vilson    Wire    and   his  family  of 
ht    hildreii  cam*  across  to  Sandy 
'  ('iT'fk  I.andin/'  and  settled  near  Jbe 
)r,t-c'nt  town  of  Chrisney,  accortiM.!,' 
,  tr.  his  gran.ison,  U.  S.  Lindsey,  of  the 
i:o.'ki)o;t  Journal. 

William  Black  is  said  to  liave  come 
HI  about  the  time  of  Eztki^»l  Ray  by 
William  Kellams  (Rockport  Demo- 
c>at  of  March  17,  18(50),  and  it  is 
:he  opinion  of  the  writer  that  he 
■  j  ime  in  ISO',). 

These  peoide  came  into  this  sec- 
tion and  settled  along  thj  existiu'V 
tiaUs  as  a  matter  of  expediency  and 
tholr  holdings  and  land  entries  help 
to  pc;io\e  the  existence  of  these  trails. 

TCi-  b"'"'  sJnsation  among  the  entry 
of  '.mi-rants  was  the  race  to  Vin- ; 
■  vnnes  in  Mar.h,  1;U2,  between  Kel-^ 
t  /.)  Muriav  and  Uriah  Lamar.  L/.eK- 
iel  Powell,    Ui-ali  Lamar's  steps  m, 
P-  ,1  !--an:l  V-  s  n-in;;-  of  tine  water  n.-ar 
Li'v  Sandy  CreJk  and  not  far  from 
i  tlu"  Little  Sandy  trail  as  it  meandered 
i  ■  .--ul  the  head  of  hi:,h  water  to  the 
Bi-  Sandy  or  mam  t.ail.    This  sprung 
i.^bcut  a  nnl-.  from  the  river,  m  a 
siv.ieht  line,  and  during    the  past 
autrmn,  dry  as  the  season  was,  l,.jftu 
.,-,n.ms  wer.  uiipped  from  it  in  one 


l!l.i»^J.l''    '    "  .  IjllClll  iJCllli.^li.     

liannah  r-ur^iss  came  :lown  the  nver   ^.^^^^  Hammo::d 
from  Shippbir^port  d'O^-i^'^'ll'^  '^'^^'^S  tov,  nship.       January,  1310. 
1800  on  a  flctbjat  to  T,  oy  ;jai7i  Lamar  entered  land  in  section 

west  o'f  th.J  present  NewtonvUl 


lutc  Kentucky  to  the  mou.h  of  Bla 

fold  cro:k  an.l  then  r:turned  to  in-        ^j^^^,.^  -^g^^ 

rrana  and  woiv:  ovJr  tl;  •  -andy  Ue-  Lamnr  entered  land  in  s,  > 

to  Vmceanes,  -[^^^J^^^^  .^n  27,- Clay  township,  in  December 
•nsined  some  fame  and  then  pi oceea^.i  ' 

t,,  Piris   111    whare  the  family  sec-  J-"^ ,   ,  .    ^,  ^ 
to  Fans,  iu.,  wu.  j^^^^^      Lomai-  settled  m  the  .a^t- 

em  cdar  of  Clay  town?hip  an;i  the 

(.,^3  t      Ill  .-The  Arrivals  of  the   ^ires  >nt  hamlet  of  Lamar  is  aiam.d 

^c..v  of  1809.  in  _     ,  . 

Ezekiel  Powell  entered  land  m  se.^- 
Lving  ea^.t  of  Blackford  creek,  in   ^.^^^^       Kammon>l>  township,  in  Sep- 
L-fntucky,  is  .i  fertile  bottom  land,  ^^^^^^^^^ 

known  in  the  early  '^^'^       J^^^:       p,,^,,  and  Raymond  Lamar,  said 

L  .rt.ms,  .nd  It  is  ^^---^^^ ^^^^^^  to  be  two  more  of  the  brothers  co^n- 

,iver   from    Li'.tle    a  d   Bi"^    b-n^lj  ^^^^                             ^^.^  ^.^^^^^ 

crerks.  and  Ids  f,-  e  ^^"om  r  ^  ^^^^  ^^^^  documentary 
o'ived  the  aciunmlalion    ot  pioni.e. 


'ers,  man}, 


lH/ll  I   .        1  i. 

of  whcm  were  wait-  evidence  is  losu 

"■  ^,*r,'t;i  "ir  shouH  be  safe  to  cross  The  Chiirn  brothers.  Perry,  Morgan 

^S^v     a    "°^-<^to  die^rdenr.d  and  Levi,  with  their  two  sisters,  are 

d  tt  nat  on  in  Indiana    and    Illinois,  said  to  have  ccme  across  the  nv.. 

Indians   were,   at   cimes,   mu.h  in  1809  and  settled  m  th  edge  of  \\  .a - 

to  r,  li^quishin^    their  title  county  not  far  from  S.lvm,  an  1 

aT^upan  V  of  «vs  .e^tion  of  In-  Morgan  is  listed  among  the  early  se  - 

;;:n:":i  even  after  th.  purchase  of  „ers  of  Pigeon  Jo^s^P  by  G.j.- 

the  land  by  .he  Government  m  An-  .peed  (page  o3).  Jesse  isaa.  -^-i- ^^^^ 

list!  1805;  many  feared  to  come  into  in  the  same  party  and  his  name  is 

rue  territory. 

These  settUrs  were  kept  from  go- 
irg  westward  and  occupying  what  v 
now  Daviess  county,  Ky.,  by  the  un-  j 
IViendlv  attitude  of  William  Smoth- 
c-rs,  who  claimed  this  land  ( Oaviess 
county)  and  did  not  want  settlors  ^r 
(ven  squatters  on  it  (George  Honig 
]'<r.ers).  Therefore  these  bottoms 
be.-ame  quite  thickly  populated  by 
1809.  Many  of  these  settlers  would 
not  have  come  over  for  a  number 
of  years  and  perhaps  until  Indian.. 


riny  an'!  did  not  affe 't  the  water  kvcl 
U;iah  Lamar  chose  this  s-te  for  his 
,home  and  scon  built  a  log  cabin  not 
i-n,  from  it.    Early  in  the  morning 
of    March  8  or  9,  Kelton  Murray 
clipped  away  with  the  evident  pur- 
r.oc  G  of  entering  this  land  at  tho  Vm- 
-nnes  office.    During  the  day  Ur:ah 
l  .-aar  heard  of   his  departure  and 
.  -.s,ed    the    reason.      So,  quick.y 
iniking   his    preparations  including 
the  necessary  cash,  he  left  home  at 
ni^.-htfall  to  over  take  Murray  u..  pos- 
M^le     He  wcis  on  his  best  mount  and 
;.auoht    Murray    at   his  (Mun-ays) 
^tcmid  night's  stopphig  place,  ha%nng 
uaveled  all  night  and  all  day.  The 
r=mainder    of    the    trip    was  made 
v.iptly  and  Lama.'  secured  an  agr^e- 
Lnt-  with   Murray  whereby  Lamar 
v"s  to  enter  the  land  office  first,  ilus  ; 
p;;-nntted  him  to  make  the  entry  on  i 
his  "improved"  land  before  Murray; 
;,ppli.d.    These   entries   were   mace  j 
\1ar  h  '^5  1812  ''oee  Goodspeed,  pa;,e 
>-',/5)'    Mr.  Lamar's  home  aad  stove 
was 'burned  witlvin   the  mcmoiy 
-lersons  now  living.    It  was  a  three- 
;-oom  cf.bin  and  the  store  was  in  tha 
lof  ■  whioh  was  entered  upon  a  broad 
si  Pi,,  built  on   th.*    outside.  Lamar 
und  Murray  are    both  said  to  ha/e 
,  ondnrtod  hcrsa  mills  at  an  early  da^^ 
Murray's    entry  of   land  was  north 
and  east  of  the  Lamar  entry. 

It  wculd  be  a  valuable  documont 
V>day  if  the  exact  route  of  their  jouj  - 
r,y  could  be  found  as  it  undoubtedly 
the  same  that  many  pioneers  trav- 
led  in  later  years. 
—Note  —  Continued   research  ic- 
c.ls  but  little  to  be  changed  in  the 
bove  Es  published  ne^.rly  six  yeais 
igo.. — Editor. 


IS 


Sandy  Creek  -•aiidin^'    contirmed  fro;a  Tec.  T?  ir.s tall  -ent 


The  first  schoo'i  in  the  community 
of  record  was  tavight  by  Thomas  Mil 
ler  (Hist.  W.S.P.  Cos.,  pape  408)  and 
later  by  Josiah  Crawford,  John 
Shrode,  Aloysis  Byrnes,  Wilford  Sai 
ver  and  others.  Howevtr,  it  is  said 
that  the  first  school  was  held  on  the 
Walnut  Hill  sitij,  north  of  New  Hope, 
and  this  is  also  the  site  of  the  firsr 
frame  school  buildinj?  vml  the  firsi. 
free  school;  the  latter  about  1853. 

An,l  with  the  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  settlers  along-  the -trail  and 
near  it  came  the  demand  and  oppor- 
tunity for  business  and  this  site  be- 
came a  recot^Tiized  port  for  the  ship- 
ment of  such  produce,  meats,  hides, 
pelts,  etc.,  ;,ts  the cfun-jvy  produced. 
Steamboats  and  fiatboct  vied  lor 
the  patronage  and  the  site  of  Grand- 
viVw  began 'to  be  known  as  the  big- 
shipi.iing  poTt  of  the  county,  and  this 
title  it  held  for  some  eighty  years 
or  longer-,  and  into  the  memory  of 
the^  prei-ent  generation. 

Outside  of  the  shipping  interest!, 
the  principal  business  place,  appears 
to  have  been  the  Basye  store  at  New 
Hope  and  he  carried  a  ?300  stock  of 
goods  (Hist.  W.S.P.  Cos.,  pages  272 
and  442);  and  while  he  was  the  mer- 
chant at  New  Hope  came  the  trying 
(depression)  times  of  1820  to  1830 
This  period  of  "hard  times"  (Ibid 
page  445,  Brown  article)  caused  much 
of  the  merchandising  to  be  carried  on 
by  barter,  as  the  paper  currency  was 
worthless    and    coins    were  scarce, 
lihis  IS  the  period  in  which  the  bank 
at  Vmcennes  failed  (the  state  bank) 
and  took  with  it  the  branches  at  Ve- 
vay,  Covydon  and  Brookfield  (Cock- 
rum's  Pioneer  Hist,  of  Ind.,  page  403) 
and  the  bank  at  Madison  also  failed 
:but  paid  out  every  dollar  of  its  obli- 
gations.   From  the  above  reference 
It  IS  found  that  the  few  MJexiqan  sil. 
ver  coins  in  circulation  were  often 
cut  into  halves  and  quarters     with , 
cold  chisels  to  make  change  The 
flatboat     business  at  this  site  may 
have    alleviated  the  situation  some- 
what, but  the  fact  remains  that  bus- 
mess  was  transacted  under  much  dif- 
ficulty.   Mr.  Taylor  C.  Ba.^ye,  s'rand- 
son  of  the  New  Hope  Tayior  Basye, 
states  that  an  elderly  man  told  him 
some  years  ago  that  he  borrowed  a 
silver  ,  dollar  to  make  a  purcha.<^e  of 
an  article  from  a  "store  boat"  and 
that  he  was  a  full  year  in  obtainin"- 
rossission  of  a  silver  dollar  to  repay 
the  loan.    And  yet  the  jx-ople  lived 
well  because  they  grew  most  of  their 
needs..  Parched  wheat,  ryo  and  bar- 
Jey  was  used  for  coffee,  .sorghum  for 
sweetening,  and  clothes  were  mad» 
from  home  spun  wool  and  flax.  State 
taxes  increased  fifty  per  cent,  and 
the  noil  an<l  property  tny  avns  added 
to  the  land  tax.    Counties  and  co.-- 
niunitios  also  demanded  taxes  (Cock- 
rum,  page  397). 


And  during  the  worst  of  these 
"hard  times"  came  a  wide-spread  epi- 
demic of  billions  fever  an  I  "milk 
sick."  The  billions  fever  was  much 
like  the  yellow  fever  of  the  south 
(Cockrum,  page  401)  and  chills  and 
fevers  were  common.  This  caused 
many  peopl"  to  leave  the  rich  river 
bottom  lands  and  seek  homes  on  the 
hills  and,  according  to  l---tory  man-- 
towns  and  cities  were  rhnrst  depop 
plated  in  southern    Indiana,  though 

not  much  evidence  has  been  found 
of  this  disease  in  Sandy  'Creek  Land- 
ing annals.  The  dread  milk  sick  was 
the  distressing  epidemic  here  and  al- 
most every  autumn  there  were  some 
deaths  from  this  source.  It  is  said 
that  the  deaths  of  Ezekiel  Ray  and 
Joshua  Samuel  Hammond  came  upon 
the  same  day  of  the  month  in  1818. 

From  the  above  we  may  learn  that 
our  early  pioneers  passed  through 
experiences  similar  to  those  of  the 
present  generation. 


I 
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FINDS  OLD  TAX  RECEIPT 

James  F.  Cooper,  of  Dale,  has  in 
lis  possession  an  old  tax  receipt  is- 
sued to  his  great- grand-father,  James 
Cooper,  in  May,  1815,  for  taxes  due 

in  1814,    A  copy  appeared  in  tJ-ie 
Evansville   Courjet   Monday  and,  f 
we  deciphered  it  correctly,  reads  as 
lollows:  i 
j     "May,  1815,  Reed  of  James  Cooper' 
f'3  Cents  in  full  of  his  Tax  on  his  ' 
'Tithe  2  horses.    G.  Smith,  D.S.  for 
r.  Clarke,  S.G.C." 

This  tax  receipt  is  interesting  for 
the  reason  it  uncovers  several  items  ■ 
cf  histoi-y.     It,  establishes    that  the!' 
Coopers  wjre  in  the  neighborhood  of  " 
the  later  Lincoln  home  in  1814,  before  ^ 
that  part    of    the    present    Spencer  < 
( Gunty  was  set  olf  from  Gibson  to  | : 
Perry  county  by  t.he  Act  of  Sjptem-  I ' 
her  7,  1814,  when  P.  Clarke  was  the 
sheriff  of  Gibson  county.  (See  Good- 
tpeed's  History,  page  598) 

It  also  leads  to  speculation  as  to  • 
how  early  in  1814  he  came  into  the 
t-irritory.  According;  t,y  tradition, 
Jlouben  Grigsby  came  into  the  terri- 
tory ill  1814  and  it  is  almost  certain 
ihat  he  did  not  come  alone.  Grig-sby 
and  Cooper  both  married  Barkers  at, 
Lardstown,  Ky.,  and  it  is  highly 
1  rotable  that  these  men  came  with 
c'.'iers  in  early  1814  for  the  vJry 
e' ident  reason  that  it  was  not  safe 
to  travel  or  tO'  settle  in  this  new 
country  at  tha+^i  time  alone.  It  may 
bj  that  this  tax  receipt  is  a/  solution 
for  part  of  the  question  as  to  who 
came  with  Gdgsby  in  1814  from  the 
reighboihood  of  Ba'rdstown. 

Several  ether  knotty  problems  of 
the  early  h'story  of  this  section  may 
be  solved  and  sJt  at  rest  by  finding 
eld  letters,  tax  receipts,  or  other  old 
o'ocuments  now  in  possession  of  in- 
dividuals.   Why  not  hunt? 
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A  NEW  LINCOLN  STORY 


Cond^'nsed  from  Rural  Prog)ess 
by  Ed.  V.  Wilbern. 


As  told  by  Bill  Bartlett,  who 
shook  hands  with  Lincoln 
at  Cairo,  Illinois, 


Before  sunrise  people  were  coming 
from  all  part  by  wagon,  buggy,  and 
skiffs  from  Kentucky;  many  walking-, 
which  ;?ave  the  little  Village  thA  stir 
of  a  city.  From  St.  Loiuis  came  a 
boat  load  of  women  in  silk  and  men 
in  Sunday  best,.  Many  came  over  the 
120  miles  of  bad  roads  from  St.  Louis 
to  hear  their  champion  of  slavury 
debate  with  L'ncoln,  the  rough  man 
from  the  prairie  of  poverty  and  want. 
How  could  he  stand  against  the  edu- 

,  .cated  Douglas,  the  energet  ic,  squat. 

j  rotund,  little  man    that  had  every- 

I  thing  at  his  fing-er  tips. 

The  hall  was  filled  to  capacHy  a,nd 
even  the  vestibule  crcwdjd  with  no'se 
makers,  boistrous  with  excitement, 
waiting  impatiently  for  the  speakers 
to  appear  at  10  a.m.  Wih^n  at  that 
hour  a  small  curtain  opened  at  the 
rear  of  the  nlatform  and  out  came 
the  O'ui.^.k  walking  Douelas,  followed 
by  the  slower  moving  Lincoln. 

Douglas  lost  no  t.-'me;  spran.g  into 
action  with  dynamic  force,  as  was 
his  style.  His  dJclamaticns  fascin- 
ated the  audience.  He  denounced  the 
Abolitionists  in  embittered  terms, 
and  censurud  all  Northerners  for 
their  attempted  intrusion  on  prop- 
erty ri'i'hts  of  their  Southern  breth- 
ren. He  soared  to  a  crushine  finale 
that  brcugbt  his  political  follov/ers 
to  their  f jet  w'th  cheers  loud  and 
lorff.  Douglas  had  caught  the  crowd 
an.^  fired  it  to  a  g,reat  approval. 

The  Lincoln  partisans  were  disal- 
lusioned.  Surely,  the  victories  of 
Lincoln  must  have  been  a  falsJ  re- 
port in  the  face  of  this  .ciuiprome  dem- 
bnstratad  by  this  educatad  states- 
man of  d  rp  wisdom. 

As  the  chv'ering  subsided,  Lin?oln's 
awkward  frame  reared  its  six  feet 
to  tow-M"  over  and  above  the  audi- 
ence. He  took  just  three  steps  to 
the  center  —  I"n£>-,  slow  movements. 
H spt  his  t>-aditional  high  silk  hat 
'in  the  small  table  bottom  side  up. 
He  slovviv  took  frcm  the  hat  a  sheaf 
of  age-jld  yellow  papers.  A  smoth- 
i~yr^  t'txer  rrn  alone  the  west  s'd:? 

the  hall  as  he  shuffled  his  papers 
"  -  h  a  hi"',  clumsy,  work-calloused 
band.  He  beiran  tO'  speak  in  his  thin, 
falsetto  voice,  that  seemed  out  of 
))lace  coming  from  his  bulky  frame. 
Some  n?ople  started^  to  smile,  but 
the  smile  soon  chan'^^ed  to  very  seri- 
ous attention  wh^n  the  import  of  his 
mcs'^nt'o  came  as  enriched  divine 
knowlelge;  he  seemed  to  hold  the 
ki.y  to  the  flo'cdgates  of  understand- 


to  go.  The  crowd  rejoiadd,  shook 
hands,  and  in  t'me  moved  out. 

I  lingered  behind.  Douglas  sat  de 
jected;  with  disappointment  written 
on  his  round,  fat  face.  Lincoln,  not 
in  the  i?ast  intoxicated  by  his  over- 
whelming victcory,  saw  and  under- 
stood. Going'  to  Douglas,  he  extended 
his  hand.  "My  compliments,  sir,  on 
an  admirably  well  done  speech." 
Douglas,  terribly  depressed,  the  fire 
all  out  of  his  eyes,  the  conteinpt  all 
gone,  rose  to  meet  Lincoln  and  said: 
"I  thank  you,  sir,  but  I  do  not  con- 
sider myself  even  worthy  to  oppose 
you."  This  remark  appeared  to  give 
the  great  man  a  pained  feeling;  his 
lower  lip  quivJred,  he  tj-embled 
slightly  as  he  said:  "I  thank  you,  sir." 
Then  he  passed  out  and  as  he  brushed 
past  me  and  took  my  hand,  I  beard 
him  murmur,  "What  a  pity  we  could- 
n't have  been  imbued  with  the  same 
ideals.  United  we  might  have  done 
g-icat  thin.gs  for  the  Union." 

A  morning  in  Cairo,  111.,  in  1858. 


ing  which  he  threw  open  to  the  aud- 
ience with  a  ereat  calmness,  with  a 
mat:hless  humor,  w'th  touching  pa- 
thos, he  revealed  a,  picture  of  slavery 
—a  pictcure  that  touched  the  heart 
of  everv  one.     The    intense  silence 
'"f  the  listeners  showed  an  iri<esistible 
i  influence  to  be  f  Jit    by   this  gentle 
style  of  persuasion.    He  ended  with 
I  a  supreme  t-ibute  to  the  one  th'n?; 
'so  dear  to  him  above  all  else — The 
!  Union.    There  was  a  hu?.h  as  he  am- 
bled   to    his    chair.     Then   came  a 
'  mio-hty  cheer  that  filled  the  outside 
'  with  an  echo.    Cairo  had  never  had 
'  such  a  crowd  of  excited  people.  They 
stood  and  cheered.    No  one  wanted 
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LINCOLN  AS  A  PATT^:RN 


It  is  now  about  300  years  since  the 
the  head  of   the    Lincoln   ta/ni'.y — 
Samuel  Lincoln — landed  at  Hingham, 
Mass.,  coming-  from   Norwich,  Eng'- 
land.    It  is  129  years  since  the  most 
illustrious  scion  —  Abraham  Lincoln 
I  —  was  bom  near   Hodgenville,  Ky., 
,'  and  121  years  since  he  left,  that"  state 
I  with  his  parents  to  biJcome  a  Hoosier" 
i  during  the  main  formative  years  of 
I  his  life;  and  108  years  since  he  be- 
j  came  of  age  and  left  Indiana  to  seek 
gr.^ater  opportunities  in  the  state  of 
Illinois. 

I     The  fine  character   that  Abraham 
.  Lincoln    formed  and  'builded  wihile 
I  living  among  the    hills  of  southern 
j  Indiana  has  become  almost  a  classic 
idea  and  example  for  the  whole  world, 
and  many  writers    in    America  and 
foreign    lands    have    endeavored  to 
fathom  tjie  intricacies  of  his  youth's 
enviromcint  and  present  the  attributes 
that  caused  him  to  embody  such  ex- 
emplary traits  in  his  character  —  a 
character  that  many  writers  h  ivo  ad- 
judged as  one  of  the  outstand'ng  ex- 
amples of  Christian  standards.  Hit 
home*  life,  the  people  with  whom  he 
mingled,  the  books  he  read,  have  all 
been  carefully  examined  to  learn  the 
SL'cret  of  h's  nobleness. 

Arriving    in    Indiana    ao'^ut  six 
weeks  before  his  eighth  birth  anni- 
■st;!rsary.  he  remained  until  l  e  was 
I  about  six  weeks  beyond  thi  a^e 
I  twenty-one — often  referred  to  as  the 
; '"formative  per'od  of   his  lif.;."  Ob- 
,  taining  onlv  the  mcst  meagei;  rudi- 
I  ments  of  an  education  in  the  primi- 
tive schools  of  the  neiehbci  hood,  he 
somehow  caught,  the  true  objective  of 
a.ny  real  schooling  and  coati  'ued  his 
education  as  long  as  he  lived.  That 
'he  obtained  tutorage  far  beycn'l  the 
'local  schoclinT  of  the  time  '-an  n:)t 
be  denied  —  for   he    could  not  have- 
'made  the  attainments  known  to  hav.' 
been  mastered  soon  after  iic  Ijft  the 
state  if  this  were  not  true. 

One  example  of  this  educac  •n  be- 
yond the    atta-nments    of   ti'e  local 
'schools  was  the  mastering  of  simple 
'  survey'ng  in  six  weeks  at  N^nv  Sa- 
111.,  with  the  aid  of  a  uxr  book 
'and    the    guidance  of  an  <'ld  school 
teacher — a  feat  impossibl-^  f.-r  mnny 
today  who  hold  hie  ti  school  dipllomas. 
,  Tlbat  there  are  other  examples  )f  1  ko 
'  import  we  have'  no  doubt. 


And  these  formati'  h  y  a's  of  his  j 
Indiana  life  are  so  rich  in  romance, 
tratredy,  comedy,    and    even    (irntna, , 
that  the  Soathwest_ra  Indiana  Civic 
Association,  an  org'cin'zati  n  foruud 
amone  the  descenddants  of  the  Lin- 
Icoln  neighbors  and  others,  has  offered 
'  a  prize  of  $1,000  for  the  West  i.lav 
that  will  present    to    the  voild  the 
simplicity  of  'his  environment  that 
1  enabled  him  to  att-iin  thO  great  and 
llofty  outstanding  characte.-i-3tL,'-s  that 
enobled  h^s  life   to   make  it  such  a 
worthy  example  that  the  best  bif.ins 
cf  the  world  like  to  hold  it  up  as  a 
true  ideal  of  manhood. 

But  there  is  one  feature  of  his  en- 
tire life  that  many  overlook— a  fea- 
ture that  was  manifest  qui'e  cr.rlv 
and  was  in  evidence,  throughirut  his 
busy  life  of  private  and  national  ex- 
istence—and that  was  his  fin-)  exam- 
ple of  tolerance  and  tolerat'on.  ^he 
world  needs  much  of  that  feaMirc  of 
life  today,  for  selfishness  and  intol- 
erance have  run  rife  throughout  the 
whole  gamut  of  private,  social,  finan- 
cial and  nolitical  ambition  in  com- 
munity, state,  nation  and  the  world. 
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LINCOLN  HISTORY  STORIES 


'Squire/  Pate  Home  Demolished 
All  students   of  the  Indiana  life  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  remember  the  story 
of  Abe  being  enticed  into  the  jhome 
of  'Squirj  Pate  by  the  Dill  Brothers 
and  then  being-  charged  with  a  viola- ' 
ticn  of  their  rights  as  operators  ofl 
the  Thompson  ferry.    The  home  was' 
adjoining  the  Thompson    farm  and 
was  a  pretentious  mansion  in  those  i 
days.    Abu  plead  his  ,own  case  and  ' 
and  proved  he  did  not  place  his  pas- 1 
sengers  pn  Kentucky  soil  but  only ; 
took  them  to  a  steamboat  on  the  Ohio  j 
tiver. 

From  that    date    until    early  last ! 
year  thi  house  stood  as  an  interest- j 
inor  landmark    of    Kentucky  Lincoln  i 
asscciat'ons.    It  was  about  opposite 
the  mouth  of  Crooked  icreek,  the  In- 
diana landing  of  the  Thompson  ferry. 

But  the  trreat  flood  of  January  and 
February,  1937,  caiTied  it  away  from 
its  fcundations  and  deposited  it  as 
'  a  mass  of  debris   near  the  bank  of 
I  Blackford  creek  and  not  far  from  the 
I  Kentucky  hif?-hwav  70.  It  's  a  strange 
feature  of  its  history  that  the  ele- 
mrnts  rf  nature  should  take  it  away 
from  the  site  of  the  p'oneer  trail  to 
Thompson's  fJrry  and  deposit  it  not 
j  far  from  the  old  Hartford  and  Vin- 
/  cennes  trail  that  crossed   the  Ohio 
r'ver  at    the    mouth    of  Blackford 
creek. 

J.  M.  Wollner  told  the  editor  yes- 
terday that  the  poplar  logs  of  this 
|*historic  building  were  being  cut  up 
I  and    burned    on    tobacco  beds.    Mr. ! 
I  V'^ollner  is  a  brother-in-law  of  Lem  I 
Waitman,  over  whose  farm  it  floateed  j 
and  lod"-ed  not  far  from  thj  bound- 1 
■  aries  of  h's  farm.  ' 

Thus  it  is  that  all  of  the  Lincoln, 
landmarks  of  th's  sei^tion  are  being 
:  destroyed,  one  ,by  one. 
I     The  editor  hopes  to  havi  more  ccn- 
j  elusive  proof  than  any  he  has  here- 
I  tofore  published  that  the  wreck  of 
'  this  old  log  house  was  carried  to  thJ 
I  tra'l  used  bv  the  Lincoln  family  in 
I  the  migration  to  Indiana.     It  is  a 
I  matter  past  explanation  that  it  should 
be  taken  from  a  site  known  to  Abe''s 
step-mother  and  wicked  on  a  ,site 
■hear  which  his  mother  passed  when 
she  came  to  Indiana. 
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D^d  Abe  Lincoln  Mend  Boots  1 
and  Shoes?    Perhaps.  j 

Mr.  George  H.  Honig,  of  Rockport, 
former  treasurer  of  the  J^'outhwest- ' 
irn  Indiana  Historical  Society,  gavo' 
us  the  basis  for  the  following  and  the' 
editor  has  been  trying  to  get  the  tie-  | 
up  between  thi  McFadden  and  Crooks 
lamilies  before  using  it.  j 

It  appears  that  John  TiIcFadden 
v.  as  the  boot  maker  c'  the  Gen- 
tryville  neighborhood,  and  he  died 
thjre  late  in  the  year  of  1819  or  quite 
early  in  1820,  leaving  a  wife  and 
three  small  children.  | 

The  widow  and  Dr.  Stephen  Simm.-:, 
,  of  Rockport,  became  acquainted  and 
in  NovLmber  gave  her  consent  to  be- 
come his  wife.  What  to  do  with  t,he 
children  while  they  went  to  Rockport 
for  the  necessary  license  worricU  the 
mother  and  during  a  call  at  the  home 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lincoln  the  need 
was  met  by  thd  offer  of  the  hospi- ' 
tality  of  the  L'ncoln  home.  This  was  | 
approved  by  all  concerned,  and  the, 
'  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Margaret  McFadden 
started  for  Rockport:  Mrs.  McFadden 
on  the  trusty  saddkf^orse  and  the 
Doctor  afoot.  And  you  will  find  a 
record  of  their  marriage  license  on 
the  records  of  the  county  shortly  be- 
fore our  usual  date  for  Thanksgiving 
in  1820  (Nov.  20,  1820). 

Th)  license  procured  and  the  mar- 
riage solemnized,  the  couple  started 
back  to  the  Lincoln  home.  Upon  ar- 
r-vintr  a+,  this  home  the  Doctor  asked 
I  Mr.  Lincoln  what  he  should  pay  him 
for  tb*  care  of  the  children,  and  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Lincoln  refused  to  make  • 
flnv  charges.  ,  But  it  is  said  that 
Abe  slipped  over  to  his  father  and 
said  in  a  stage  whisper  that  all  heard: 
"Ask  for  t,he  boot   m.Jnd'ng  outfit." 

The  Doctor  would  have  no  use  for 
the  outfit,  ne"ther  would  the  bride, 
and  it  was  aQ-reed  that  the  Llncolns 
should  have  the  outfit. 

Such  an  outfit  in  those  days  would 
likely  consist  of  a  pegging  awl,  a 
spwin?  awl,  some  beeswax  and  flax 
thread,  perhaps  a  few  wooden  pegs, 
a  limit  H  number  of  lasts,  a  hammer, 
two  or  three  boot  trees,  a  clamp,  and 
a  nair  of  pliers.  All  could  be  con- 
viently  carried  in  a  gunny  sack.  The 
cuFtomer  would  furnish  the  leath 'r. 

As  Abe  brougght  a  calf  skin  the 
Hammond  tanyard,  at  Grandview,  in 
1826  to  have  it  tanned:  it  is  possible 
that  the  L'ncoln  family  made  their 
footwL-ar,  and  Abe  may  have  repaired 
boots  and  shoes. 

It  is  surmised  that  a  daughter  of 
Mi-s.  McFadden  married  a  son  of  the 
pioneer  school  teacher  Crooks,  but  a 
limited  search  of  r-tcords  and  efforts 
tc  get  the  fact  substantiated  in  fam- 
'  ilv  tradition  have  proved  fru'tless. 
There  is,  however,  among  IhJ  Crooks 
descendants  a  strong  hint  that  this 
is  true,  but  the  younger  folks  paid 
so  little  attention  to  the  stat  mnent 
'  in  days  when  it  could  be  verfied  that 
it  is,  apparently,  lost  today. 
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EARLY  COUNTY  LINES 

Monte  M.  Katterjohn  had  a  very 
fine  historical  article  in  the  BoonvilLl 
Standard  last  week  di?aling'.  with  the 
early  history  of  southern  Indiuna 
and  more  especallly  of  Warrick 
county. 

A-ccording  to  maps  accompanying 
the  article,  the  first  Warrick  county, 
as  established    by    Territorial  Gov- 
ernor William  Btmry  Harrison  March 
I  9,  1813,  was  'an  immense  section,  con- 
j  taining  the  territory  south  of  Rec- 
tor's Base  Lines  or  south  of  the  line 
I  between    townships    fi'/i    ^nd  four 
I  from  about  the  present    Derby,  in 
Perry  county,  west  t,o  the  Wabash 
r'ver.    Gibson  county  was  created  at  j 
the  sani?  date  and  included  territory  I 
to  the  north,  and  included  much  of 
the  present  Spenc;,-^  county's  Jnckson 
and  Clay  townships  and  all  of  Carter 
and  Harrison  townships,  and  a  small 
portion  of  Huff  township. 

In  The  Monitor  of  January  27,  we 
(ailed  attention  to  a  tnx  recoipt  held  ' 
by  .Tames  Cooper,  of  Dale,  as  sie:npd 
by  the  shcfriff  of  Gibson  county.  These 
m£ins  sustain  the  statement,. 

By  an  Act  of  thJ>  Territorial  Leg'- 
islature    of    Sept.3mber  7,  1814,  the 

-  present  townships  of  Hammond  and 
I  Huff  were  set  off  from  Warrick 
!  count.v.  '^ind  Clay,  Carter  and  Harri- 

-  son  of  G'bsan  county,  with  tei-ritorv 

•  east  of  them  to  thj  then  Harrison 
county,  was  set  off  to  form  t^['  new 
Perry  county;  leavine  the  presunt 
.Tackson  township,  likely  in  WarricK 
county. 

Hammond  and  Huff  townships,  In 

■  th-^  early  days  of  th*>  Wlarrick  county 

•  afifil-ation,    were    called  "Hurricane' 

•  township,  and  after  Clay,  Carter  and 
'  Harrison  wj're  set  off  to  Perry  the 
'  name  was  applrd  to  the  entire  sec- 
'  tion  as  orieinally  set  off  from  Gib- 
'  I  son  and  W-arrick  counties. 

I     January  10,  1818,  the  State  Leff's- 
lature  set  off  Spencer  county  by  tak- 
'  inff  Hurricane  township  from  Perry 
'■  'courity,  and  the  present  Ohio,  Grass, 

■  ..Luce    and    Jackson    townships  from 

Warrick  county. 

In  creating    these    various  units 
from  the  oritrinal  Knox  county,  'all 
tav<-s  were  collectible  by  the  county 
nfficers  of  the  or'Vinal  unit;  and  all 
j  >  Q-al  act'ons  started  before  the  date 
I  i"f    sprnnartion    were    ^continued  :is 
!  thougli  the  new  unit  was  not  formed 
and  jurisdiction  lenrAined  in  the  ori  r- 
in'^l  un=t.    Hence,    the    tax  re'S'in^ 
sio-ned  by  the  sheriff  of  Gibson  county, 
■^^r{^s  for  taxes  duj  that  county  previ- 
nns  t-^  September  7,  1814,  the  dat'' 
I  Perry  county  was  created. 


Page  Four. 
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<^The  Shadrach   H-all  Family- 
Wesley  Slept  With  Lincoln 
Shadrach  Hall    and    Mary  BnW-V 
Groathouse  were  married  in  1813  and 
to  them  were  born  eighteen  children;  ^ 
and  all  lived  to   be   grown  but.  on;S 
who  died  in  infancy.     The  mother,. 
Mary  Hall,  died  in    her    forty-fifth  ^ 
year.    She  nmrried  wnai  only  f our- 1 
teen  years  of  ar/-- 

They   came   from   Nelson  county, 
Kv..  on  a  flatboat  in  the  early  1820s 
and  located  near  thj  Santa  Fe  post- 
office,  now  called  San+.a  Glaus.  This 
larm  joi-f  d  the  L'ncoln  farm.  (Rev 
J   Ed.  Murr  interviewed  \y'esley  Hall 
vears  ago  and  quotes  Wusley  as  stat- 
ing the  Hall  farm    was    four  miles, 
east  of  the  Lincoln  farm.— Editor.)  , 
Wes  -and  Randoolh  Hall  werv  the  old- 
est bovs  of  this  tig  familv.  and  could  ^ 
tell  many  things  about  the  Lincolns. 
Aithou-h  Abe  Lincoln  was  t.m  years; 
"older,  Wes  and  Abe  slept  together 
or\    night.  1 
Pome  vears  later  the  Halls  moved, 
rear  Rockport;  to  a  farm  located  on  I 
t>^e  east,  side  of  the  Silverdale  ro-ad 
r.-h^r-  now  stands  an  oil  station.  In 
th^  year  ICOO  mv  grand-mother  and 
P.'y=plf  f^i-ovs  a  hors*  end  buD^cy  lo 
Rnckport  from  Eureka;  and  she  in- 
dicated to  me  where  the  hcus^  stood. 
Fhe  said  her  father  buiU,  a  new  loff 
b-usV  -f  two  big  rooms  nnd  a  porch 
hetwc-n,    and    a   half-story  above. 
The  hous.^  was    plastered    and  wss 
very  mrdern  for  thos^e    davs  They 
n^.oved  into  the  house  March  10,  18.7 
Pncl  the  next  day  mv  grand-mother 
v;ps  born.    The    family    must  have 
Vv,l  t^j  re  for  some  +,-^n  years  for  m 
1837  Shadrach  Rail  was  el  «cted  sheriff 
Pnencer  count  v,  being  the  eleventh 
^Veriff     -Tohn  Harris  prec  ded  him 
and  Lewis  AlgJr  succeeded  him. 

Mv  .rrand-mother    went  to  school 
in  Rockport  in  a  lo<r  school  house^ 
Uncle  Wss  Hall  lived  in  Rockport  a 
numb  r  of  years.    He  was  an  aiK^^ 
■  ThM'd  strr.t  were  cr^od  by  him  He 
U,.r  of  the  town  and  all  lot.s  on 
1.0  flatboated    on    the    Ohio  river. 
After  leaving  Rockport       made  fre- 
,rient  trins  to  visit,  his  ^'fe^'-JJ^S 
Jsnrma  Stow  .rs,  and  friends.  V.hen 
,.:o.htv-five  years  old  he  drove  a  hmsel, 
sulkv  cart  from  Morcranfield.  Ky., 
lo  Rockpovt  to  malf.  a  vsit.     1  re- 
'  ...-b'>"^--"n.^anyin-  him  to  Rock- 
in  thnt  cart.    He  took  care^  of 
l-,ovso  biro,  af  'and  was  spry  as  a  boy. 

Mv  gvand-mother  h.d  the  largest 
f..r,lv  of  all  t!-r  Shadrach  Hall  chil- 
dren: being  the  mother  of  ;e.3-ht.— 
Leni  L.  Bennett. 


Hall  and  Wes  'always  talked  about 
Abe  Lincoln. 

And  Dr.  S.  W.  Stuteville  knew 
Wcsi.  Y  Hall  and  relates  that  V\^<.-;i<:y  , 
and'  his  father,  John  G.  Stuteville,  : 
flatboated  together.  On  one  ot^  Wcs-  | 
ley's  visits  he  met  Dr.  Stutuvil.^  ana  ■ 
ask';d  about  his  father,  John  G.  hlute  j 
.ville,  and  during  the  conversation  j 
rel'ated  the  following  story: 

"I  had  been  sJnt  to  m.U  w.th  a 
sack  of  corn  and    was  late  getmig 
started  home:     on  horseback,  boon; 
af1i  r  I  left  the  m  il  it  began  xo  snOA  . 
and  when  I  reached  th.^  Lincoln  home  } 
v..hich  I  must  pass,  they  insisted  ta.t 
I  pass  the  night  with  them  as  I  had 
too  far   to    go   in   that  snow  stoim. 
■  Abe  came  out  in  his  bare  feet--.-! 

had   cut   his   foot  with  an  axe  ami 
•  walkod  on  his  heel        and  took  the 
'  ,ack  of  meal  into    the    house.    M  . 
Lincoln  took  the  hor.^  to  the  stab  e 
!  and  when  we  returned  I  went  witn 
Abe  'and   his  mother  to  th..  smoke- 
house to  get  a  piece  of  m,  at.  ine 
lamp  was  a  hollowed-out   umip  filled 
w  th  fat  in  which  a  wick  hac  be.n 
placed.    Mrs.  Lincoln  took  m'^al  f-  -^ 
thJ  sack  and  made  bread.  A"e^ 
soc  al  chat  following  the  mcul  Abe 
and  lcl  mbed  into  the  loft  and  I  slept 
i;"lhhiminhisbcd.    The  next  mmn- 
'  ,,1-  I  took  the  meal,  what  was  left 
,nd  went  hom.."     (For  account^of 
Rev  J.  Ed.  Murr,  see  Indiana  lv.-^«- 
azTne  cf  History,  volume  13,,  numbec 
.1,  Decrmber,  1917,  page  32o.) 


Shadrach  Hall  was  ^orn  Jan^  19- 
1789,  and    died    F  Joruary  17  18- 

n^^?  ^;ii;'E;\.aB.Mkrch30, 

1C9   Oct. /A  roi    ,  j^^^. 

-loia-  T  ■'.^^••■'•^Lv  -u>^-  -  '  J  c,  (- 
u  i'  -riv'lBn-  Harom  G.  Sent, 
dclph  >nnl  17,  l**-^.  '  ^^,24; 
OA  iR9'>-  Ma-=sv  Ann  Jan.  !"  , 
c:;  "t  T  1825;  Jamima  Marcn 
Bukey  Sept.  (,  g.2g  Eliza- 

11    1897-  Isaac  Oct. 

\    n  ;    9^    1830;  Luther  J'-^n.  8, 
beth  Oct.  28,   -IS-"'    .003.  J.  Porter 
1 83,".:  Nathan  Nov.  17.  I'^^W ,  J- 
.         97    1835-    Shadrach  Dec. 

f '  V  w   julv  28,  1838;  James 

T  r.^:       t:;-iaeal  of  We.l.  y 
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Siv.  him  honor  1  ""8*^^ 
some  ,^f  fv,  reproduction  of 

I  in      o.ravPv=,v^  unmarked 
graveyard  near  Mt,.  V  Irnon 

that  he  ^"r" 
'Lincoln.  ^  *°  Aba 

'doi\:j't  history  stu- 

,  prominent  .in    the  ^^f? 

^vise    destroyed    ^juab  r  /: 
(^^^ntacts  arp  ,"fhle    data  and 

are  thorou.gh]y  out,  of  reach. 
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Abe's  Flatbout  Trip  With  Gentry 
When  Abe  Lincoln  left  Rockp-^rt 
in  1826  with  Allen  Gentry  on  a  t^ax- 
bcat  trip  to  the  '"lower  coasl."  there 
tvidently  was  an  additional  character 
aboard  who  is  seldom  mentioned  in 
histcry  books.  However,  some  his- 
torian mentions  that  Abe  and  this  ex- 
ti'-a  hand  became  involved  in  an  ar- 
gument one  day  and  Abe  threw  him 
overboard:  and  then  jumped  in  after 
him  Avhcn  Abe  realized  that  he  couIq 
Yict  swim,  and  hrought  him  safely  to 
ihv  shore.  It,  is  reported  that  the 
event  did  not  mar  their  friendship. 

It  would,  indeed,  be  quite  a  small 
bor.it  with  only  two  men  in  charge, 
■and  one  of  them  the  owner,  proprie- 
fr.T  and  captain.  It  is  also  claimed 
that  the  beat  was  beset  by  robber? 
at  one  landin.?  place,  but  the  men  c- 
crew  routsd  the  assailants  and  then 
"cut  loose"  thciir  lines  and  left  the 
landinpr. 

Some  wr  ters  -^laim  it  was  on  this 
a-M.  that,  Abe  sa.'  ^^'-^ves  sold  from 
the  "block"  in  New  Qi'l^ans,  and  other 
writ-rs  claim  it  was  while  on  a  tr^p 
from  Illinois  that  this  inri^ent  i-.-^ok 
place.  However,  it  is  said  that  when 
he  saw  this  auct'on  of  human  bein.!;- 
he  made  the  statement  that  if  ever 
h-:'  had  a  chance  he  would  hit  the 
practice  and  hit  it  hard.    He  did. 

However,  on  this  flaitboat  trip  with 
Allen  Gentry  he  was  accompanied  hy 
a  slive  sympath^'zer  in  the  person  of 
;  7eb  Murphy,  the  third  hand  on  the' 
brat  flnd  likely  t'-e  linesman.  ! 
I     Zeb's  uncle.  Allen  Murnhv,  owned  , 
numerous   slaves,  at  the  close  of  the 
'"ivil    War    in    ths   neighborhood  of  ■ 
M-^mnhis,  Tenn.,  and  these  w^ve  set 
fit  liberty  hv  the  Em^>icir)at=on  Proc- 
lama*^,'on  of    Pre^^'dent    Linc-ln.  and 
caused  Zeb  Murphy  to  t^ll  Will  F^r- 
and    others    in    1870  that  his 
father  and   un:les   ferried  th,i  L^n- 
rolis  across    tho    Ohio    r'vor  when 
tViov  cp.me  to  Indiana  and.  God,  I  wish  : 
th^iv  had  dro^vned   the   whole  hunch  I 

Vause  Abe  set    the    d  d  nigger-^ 

frea. 

Zeb  Murphy  lived  to  nuite  ■in  old 
'^n  the  neio-hbnrhood  of  Lamar,  this 
^'Mintv.  snd  is  burind  near  that  place. 
He  was  a  tvnical  man  of  the  pioneer 
t-i'ne  and  full  of  snnerst'tion  (and 
sometimes  full  cf  whiskey"):  ^nd  the 
following-  story  is  told  abou^,  him:  > 
I         Zeh's  Stunt  for  Good  Luck 

T7oT  ,rnovc  Z«^  rodp  '1  grav  mul^ 
1-n  V's  t^avols  about  the  country,  and 


I  is  said  that  on  the  first  day  of 
An^'il  he  alwavs  mounted  his  mule 
backwards  and  rode  some  d' stance,  , 
p^^rhap.s  a  mile,  dr^-inf^-  thf^  mule- 
v-h'le  v.->.tch'nir  the  road  to  the  rear 
and  "avTviioff  a  p-ck  of  s^lt  in  one 
h^ind  and  a  sack  of  egffs  in  the  other. 
If  he  snccopded  in  carrying  th?  salt 
and  ci'gR  with  rut  accident  to  the  end 
rf  1ho  ior.rncv  h^  would  have  {-ood 
luck  throughout  the  vcar. 

Th-]  Murphys  conducted  the  ferry 
•at  the  site  of  thei  present  Grandview, 
beginning  rihout  1808  and  ha^'.  ou'te 
a  business  in  1809  and  1814  When 
many  settlers  crossed  the  river  here, 
some  locating  in  the  county  and  oth- 
ers going  farther  w^est  and  even  into  , 
Illinois;  ar.d,  according  to  tradition, 
the  ferry  passed  through  numerous 
I.  hands  until    within    the    memory  of 

seme  of  our  older  citizens  of  today. 
Descendants  cf  the  IMurphys  claim 
th?t  the  printing  press  and  paper  for 
the  first  publications  at  Vincenne.* 
v.-ere  ferried  at  this  place  while  being 
transported  by  pack-mule.  No  docu- 
mentary record  of  such  ferry  ha^; 
been  found  by  the  writer  but  there 
'is  much  contribut.ary  evidence  '/n  the 
t-iail  crossing  'and  settlers  going  over 
th'j  route,  much  of  whi.h  has  been 
presented  at  length  In  these  columns 
heretofore.  Other  items  above  men- 
tioned have^  been  secured  through  ap- 
proved and  tested  traditional  sources. 
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Taylor    Basye,    the    New  Hope 
Merchant,  and  the  Lincoln 
Saddle 

Taylor  Basye,  the  New  Hope  mer- 
■clvant  from  1821  to  1829,  may  have 
^  sold  to  Abe  Lincoln  the  saddle  which 
i  hc-  presented  his  sister,  Sarah  and 
•&he  rode  to  Kentucky  on  her  bridal 
^  trip  after  maorying  Aaron  Grigsby, 
,one  hundred  and  twelve  years  ago 
-this  montji. 

I     The  Basye  store  was  on  the  eastern 
,  branch  of  the  Yellow  Banks  Trail  and 
!  about  a  mile  from  the  bank  of  the 
j  Ohio  river,  and  this'  eabtern  branch 
!  was  used   at   times  when  the  other 
bi-anch  ibecame  boggy,  tiiough  it  en-  ! 
tered  the  main  trail  within  the  county.  ' 
.Basye  also  shared  some  of  the  ideals 
I  and  beliefs  of  young  Abe  Lincoln  on 
,  the  slavery  and   temperaincei  topics, 
,  and  it  would  be  perfectly  natural  for 
Abe  to  buy  tb?  saddle  from  the  larg- 
'ist  stock  in  the  county  and  where 
there  was  ai  congenial    attitude  to- 
ward the  purchaser. 

Taylor  Basye  was  born  in  Virginia 
in  1788,  came  to   Kentucky  with  his  i 
parents,   and   themce  to  Graiss  town- 1 
ship,  this    county,    when    thirty-two  | 
years  of  age,  and  a  few  months  later  ' 
located  at  New  Hope,  in    Hurrica/ne  i 
,  township,   and   opened  a  store   with  | 
about  a  three  hundred  dollar  stock  of  ' 
,  g-:ods    consisting   of    calico,    sugar,  j 
'  tea,  coffee,  salt,  'ammunition,  saddles.  { 
leather,  harnes;;i  etc.,  which  he  traded  ] 
,  for  furs,  skins,  feathers,  and  other  ' 
prcdnce  of  the  pioneers.    With  this  ' 
barter  system  his  business  flourished  I 
during  the  time  of  currency  scarcity  j 
and  general    hard    times.     He  later  i 
:  went  to  New  York   State,  thence  to  | 
I  Kentucky  and  promoted  ai  lot,  sale'  at  ; 
Taylorville,    Spencer    county,  thirty 
-  milfs  southwest    of    Frankfort  and 
thirty-three  miles  southeast  of  Lcuis- 
V'lle;  and  returned  to  Indi'inaj  in  1839 
:  and  located  at,  Trey  where  he'  entered 
'  j  thei  drug  buiness. 

I     Torn  Lincrln   and   son,  Abe,  often  | 
, '  traded  at  hjs  New  Hope  istore  when  ' 
.  '  reVnning  from  Sandy  Creek  Landing, 
to  which  place  they  hauled  much  pro- 
,'duce  for  Reuben  Grigsby;  'a|nd   Tom  i 
I  Lincoln  built  some  fiatboats  here  for 
.  "^^rigsby   in   which    Grigsby   shipped  ' 
.  'his  produce  to/  southern  marKets.  Tiie 
Lincoln  fam'ly  also  often  visited  the 
I  Ray  family  at  Sandy  Creek  Landin,? 
and  were  much  more  than  occasional 
'visitors  in  the  community, 
j     Basye  was  a  resourceful  business 
man  and  had  "side  lines"  in  that  early 
daiy;  and  one  of  these  v-as  to  enter 
land  for  prospective  settlers  by  mak- 
ing the  trip  to  Vincennes  for  t.hem. 
:  At  one  time  he  wis    so  pers'onally 


encaged  that  he  could  not  make  tho 
trip  as  needed  and  therefore  sent  his 
wife  on  the  long,  lonesome,  ninety- 
m  le  horseback  journey  to  Vincennes 
to  make  the  requ'red  entry.  He  also 
reached  out  into  other  channels  of 
merchael-iising  and  even  was  respon- 
sible for  a  few  trips  of  a  "glass  boat" 
—  a  flatboat  loaded  with  glas'sware 
fi-om  up-river  points  and  selling  its 
wares  at  the  various  stops  aisi  it  came 
down  the  river. 

While  a  resident  of  Troy,  he  served 
in  more  than  one  public  office  in 
Perry  county  w'th  credit  to  himself 
and  constituents.  He  diod  in  Perry 
county  in  1857. 
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liorseback  to  Rockport,  Ind.  ^His  son,  j 
Thomas  Gamble  Pitcher  was  born  at 
Roclfport  in  1828,  and  his  wife:  died 
the  same   year  and  is  buried  in  the 
old  cemetery  at  Rockport.    Later  he 
married  Amanda    Cissna,  whose  an- 
cestors came  into  Indiana  with  Clark's 
Expedition  (7).    In  1830  the  family 
moved  to  Mt.  Vernon,  Indiana.  Judge 
Pitcher  was    tendered  a  position  on 
the    United    States    Supreme  Court 
'According  to  the    local    tradition,  during-  the   admanistration  of  Presi- 
the  crime  for  the  subject  of  this  trial  ^^^^^   u    g_   Grant  but  declined  the 
took  place  in  Grass  township,  Spen-  y^onor  (7). 

Brackenridge  Learned  Debating 
John  A.  Brackenridge  entered  the 
College  of  New  Jersey,  later  Prince- 
ton University,  from  WashinRt.on, 
D.  C,  May  8,  1817  (9),  was  a  sopho- 
more in  November,  1817,  and  entered 
the  junior  grade  in  December,  1818, 
of  the  Fine  Arts  course  as  the  law 
ccurse  was  not  started  until  1846. 
.  i  For  two  years  he  was  a  member  of 

But  there'  ai-e  some  features  of  this  Cliosophic  Society,  an  under  gvad- 
famcus    trial  that  can  be  told  with 


Abe  Hears  Lawyers  Plead  at  a 
Murder  Trial  in  1828 
Several  nisl.irians  of  Lincoln's  life 
mention    a    murder  trial  in  1828  at ' 
which  Abe  heard  a  lawyer  plead    De- ' 
tails  of  this  trial    are   confusing  in 
the  published  accounts  and  still  more 
confusing  when  compared  with  local 
tradition  accounts 


ccr  county;  but  there  is  some  thing 
'ISO  very,  very  sinister  concerning  the 
incidents    connected    therewith  that 
; very  few  of  the  descendants  of  the 
'  neighbors  near  tjie  scene   will  talk 
!  about  it,  much  less^  give  particulars, 
and  those  farther  away  will  give  one 
hints  that  it  is  best  not  to  disturb 
an  old  corpse  now  one  hundred  and 
;  ton  years  old. 


I  safety  find  propriety:  for  so  famous 
l.did  it  become  that  credit  for  certain 
featuies  have  been  claimed  by  others. 
Claims  of  Others 
Some  historians  claim  it  took  place 
at  B6onville,  but  the,  ,Warrick  county 
records  'are  claimed  to  be  the  most 
perfect  of  any  in  southwestern  Indi- 
ana and  the  first  murder  trial  to  be 
started  in  that  county  was  in  Octo- 
ber,  1839  (1),  elavcn  years  later;  and 
there  is  no  transcript  toi  be  found  (2)  , 
from  Spencer  county.  Kentucky  his- 
torians have  tried  to  make  it  appear  , 
that  John  C.  Breckenridge,  of  Eliza- 
'^ethtown,  Ky.,  was  the  lawyer — but 
,Tohn  C.  Breckenridge  wss  only  fout-  ] 
teen  years  cf  age  in  1828  (3). 
The  Two  Lawyers 
Accord'ng  to  tradition,  the  lawyers 
in  this  case  were  John  Pitcher  and 
Jchn  A.  Brackenridg^e;  both  of  whom 
were  residents  of  Rockport  in  1822. 
Srme  claim  that  Bi-ackenridge,  was 
the'  prrsecuting  attorney  of  "the  cir- 
r---.it"  m  182S,  and  Pitcher  appeared 
for  the  defendant,  who  was  adjudged 
inTTcent.  P:t:hev  was  postmaster  at 
Rockport  (1)  and  also  sheriff  of  Spen- 
cer county  (5),  and  William  G. 
Thomas  w-s  coroner  (6).  But,  the 
position  h°ld  ty  these  lawyers  in  the 
rase  is  not  material  to  this  story. 
Let's  learn  of  the  qualifications  of 
these  lawyers. 

John   Pitcher's  Education 
J"hn  Pitcher  was  born  at  Water- 
town,  Conn.,  (7)  about  1794,  and  was 
n  st'ident  in  the  first  law  school  in 


uate  literary  and  debating  organiza- 
t.'on.  Hq  completed  three  scholastic 
years  but  did  not  enter  the  senior 
grade.  Soon  after  leaving  this  school 
he  came  West  and  lived  at  Rockport 
a  short  fme  and  then  located  in  War- 
rick county,  perhaps  near  Darlington 
or  Newburg.  He  married  Miss  Isa- 
.bella  H.  McCulla,  of  Boonville,  April 
2,  1827,  (10)  in  his  twenty-seventh 
year,  and  a  few  months  later  became 
a  resident  of  that  town. 

These  men  were  quite  well  matched 
ih'  oratory  and  jurisprudence  and 
,cpuld  bring  the  juSge,  jury  and  spec- 
tators to  laughter  or  tears  at  their 


whim.    Brackenridge    was  the  most 
cunn  ne-  of  the  two  and  could  cover 
his  points  better    than  Pitcher,  but 
never  so  deeply    that  Pitcher  could 
not  discern  themdl).  It  is  sa'd  their 
superiors  were  unknown  ni  southwest- 
,  ern  Indiana  for  that  period. 
!     The  sons  of  both  men  were,  p'-omi- 
'  rent  'n  government  positions  during 
'the  Civil  War:  two  of  Pitcb^^r's  sons 
b?,ing  in  the  Army  (7),  and  a  son  of 
*  Brackenrids-;-!  holding  an  administra- 
;  ti--e  nosltion  (10). 

I     At  this  trial  it  is  undoiibtedly  true 
that  Aaron    Grigsby,  Abe's  brothei-<- 
I  in-law    who    had    recently  returned 
jfrnm    Hampden-Sidncy    College.  Va., 
(12)  was  instrumental  in  bringing'  a 
deles-ation  from  the  Lincoln  neighb-^r. 
hocd  to  h°ar  the  lawyers  plead,  which 
was  a  custom  no  those  days.  Grio'sby 
undoubtedly  knew  -of  their  schooling 
'  law  scnooi  m  ^r^d  talents  and  was   anxious  to  get 
the    United    States.    This    Litchfield  'irst-hand  examples    of    o..tovv  and 
law  School  was  only  ten  miles  from   iurisp.-^idence,  as  the  f^J^^^  ^^Jj^^ 
PHcher's  birthpla^e,  and  was  founded  cr^-e  had  "^^^^^^'^^^  J'^ 
(8)  bv  Tapping  Reeve  (1744-1823),  a  out  the  ccuntv  And  Al>%Lmc  In  wa 
P-raduate  and  tutor  cf  the  College  of  ,  a  -e-be^  of  t>^^'  delegation  and  es 
New  Jersey  later  k^own  as  Pi-inceton  n-i.llv  adm-red  the  sn^ech  bv  Bra  k 
University,   in   1784.    Eleven    vears  !  enridge.    Later  Abe  had  access  to  the 
later  he  was  assisted  by  James  Gould  lib-^i-V  of  b-^th  of  these  ^^J-'J^^'-^' 
(1770-1838),  a  graduate  of  Yale  Uni- !     Document?rv  evid-nce  of  the  otner 
versitv,  until  the  school  passed  out  f-^tures  of  this  t-al  w-re  destrcvefl 
of  existence    about    1838.    Both  its  v  hen  the  Rnencer  ccuntv  court  house 
founder    and     superintendent    were  w? burned  m  September,  18rf3. 
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^  Pclitics  appfar  to  bo  wrvkintr  to 
Nth  decree  in  Atnerica  today  and 
i-re  wonder  is  that  true  American 
''^cals  cnn  stnnd  ur>  under  the  load. 
I'Tuch  more  hanpiness  would  be 
h--uvhf  fa  -,11  n-t.-7Pns  if  more  solit- 
naticna]  and  state  business  principle 
were  used. 


OnnJpns  are  hcin;?  plowed  this  week 
and  farmers  are  sowing  oat.s  nr.d 
^''11  soon  be  preparing  for  the  ..-o-i 
crop.  , 
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VVe    congratulate    the    officers  of 
the  Spencer   County   Historical  So- 
ciety upon  their  plans   to   hold  the 
Nancy  Hanks  Lincoln  memorial  ser- 
vice in  the  Lincoln  Village,  Rockport, 
instead  of  in  the  Lincom  state  park! 
.The  society  started  years  ago  t.o  hold 
an  annual  memorial  service  at  the 
grave  of  Mr:,.  Lincoln  on  the  Sunday 
preced  ng  Dccc ration  Day.    Since  the 
state  has  taken  over  the  gr.nve  sit.-; 
end   surrounding   land,   obtained  bv 
^fpencer  county  citizens,  it  has  sought 
to  have  a  recreational  park  in  con- 
nection and  has   moved  the  shelter 
pEvilion  into  the  picnic  area  and  now 
oemapKis   an   admittance  fee  for  its 
iipe.    The  plan  hss  not  found  favor 
with  Spencer  county  citizens  and  tiie 
'•ontmucd   decrease  in  attedniince  at 
i  ,^ze  sen-ice  caused  the  society  to 
abandon   the   service   at  the  grave. 

are  informed  that  thf  indication 
is  for  a  ve-/  worthy  -.nop-ccm  this 
yrT.y  rni  lj,o  Rokport  C;tv  Pyj-k  is 
^^a'■lablp  for  tliis  service.  Following 
service  in  the  Lin'-oln  Village^ 
the  vsur.l  wjcath  to  adorn  the>  grave' 
v'li  be  takpn  to  t.he  gi-'v.?  and  de- 
rrutly  placed  as  of  yore.  , 


A^.  rl-l  sr.y'ng  is  to  the  effect  that 
rd-'-,ity  makes  charac+.-r,  but  pros'- 
>v   ruins   it.    The  truth   of  the 
^'-^"m-nf  w-:s  brought  home  to  the 
-'-'it-,-  f,  fe.v   days   a^'o   in  remarks 
cpn-o-niTT    ."crruaintanccs.      It    has  ■ 
P'-c-en  +,-ue  in  years  of  the  past  and 
is  rr-ufillv  tT-dd  today.    There-  are  too> 
p-        n«onI-  v-ho   can   not  plan  for 
."dver-;ty    in    prosperous    times  and 
^-■'hp-n  fh^  pvi]  days  come  sre  net  pre- 
■r"-ed  ^-o"  them.    Kosp^ritv  Ts  fleet- 
"'^■f-rd  times"  alwavs  ap- 
v^v  the  ]-n-TP<=t.    Some  of  our  finest 
c^a-f-ter'^  have  seen  the  most  adver- 
■^    Is  it  not  true? 


.ho  )^c,f-    pyitj-ies    in    the  Lincoln 
■''^;t--no-  rnntest  a-e  due  to  ar- 
^•"e  in  T^nonville  -n  a  few  davs.  It 
^'^'^t   fibout  one  hundred 
r.^trie.  have  t  een  roc-ive-;   and  the 
{^^^  Sat-.nrdav-a- 
^-epk.    A,  fp„,  of  tbP  contestants  used 

the   "TT;„t,     .,nd     F^Ins"  pvpr.0,.^,, 

orjii-or  of  this  paper,  and  he  has 
v"r.r,-^,l  p-nir.  vew  '"'n-.pHmontary 
c~mmnn,Vntons  for  the  assistance 
--so  hints  and  helps  have  proven  to 
b".  Likowiso.  the  nuestions  comin"- 
from  those  contestants  have  proven 
fn  incentive  for  further  research  bv 
the  edit-r.  and  he  thanks  them  for 
tho'r  help  in  this  line. 


INDIMA  -  GRMDVIM  ,  SPi]NOI!IR  COUNTY 


,  ./  .Pne  of  the  tablets  on  tfie  m^rfcer 
'^f^Grandview  reads:  "Abraham  Lin- 
.  Cj&jp  traveled  this  way— 1821-1830— 
..  .feaqlinff  hoop  polesj  with  ox  team"  to 
tirer  landing;   visited   Ezekiel  Ray, 
the  old  block  house,  Hammond's  tan- 
nery; traded  jokes  and  wrestled  with 
■"^i<^eer  boys  of  Hammond  township." ^ 


I  Some  interesting  markers  were 
j  placed  in  Spencer  county  last  week 
I  by  the  Grand  View  Lincoln  Trail 
Club.  This  little  town  on  the  Ohio 
j  river  is  in  the  Lincoln  country  and 
I  many  of  its  citizens  are  members  of 
the  Southwestern  Indiana  Historical 
Society  and  the  Spencer  County  His- 
torical Society,  whose  work  for  some 
years  has  been  the  study  of  Spencer 
county  history  at  the  time  of  the 
residence  there  of  the  Lincoln  family. 
The  Grand  View  Lincoln  Trail  Club 
was  organized  last  year  wih  seventy- 
five  charter  members  for  the  pur- 
pose of  collecting  and  compiling 
historical  data  in  Grand  View  and 
Hammond  township. 


at  Grand  View  and  for  whom  Ham- 
mond township  is  named.  One  of  the 
stories  handed  down  in  the  Ham- 
mond family  illustrates  Lincoln's  dry 
humor— it  is  that  of  Lincoln's  toss- 
ing the  skin  of  a  newly  killed  calf 
to  the  tanner,  saying,  "Here  is  my 
father's  hide  and  he  wants  it 
tanned." 

Near  the  site  of  this  marker  was 
also  the  first  school,  built  of  logs,  as 
as  was  the  Basye  store,  and,  Jon- 
athan Prosser  was  the  teacher.  It 
is  said  now  that  Lincoln  credited 
Prosser  with  having  given  him  much 
help  in  his  education. 


One  of  the  markers  unveiled  on  the 
119th  anniversary  of  Lincoln's  birth 
stands  in  front  of  the  Grand  View 
library  and  the  bronze  marker  bears 
the  inscription:  "Abraham  Lincoln 
traveled  this  way  hauling  hoop  poles 
with  an  ox  team  to  the  river  land- 
ing; visited  Ezekiel  Ray— the  old 
blockhouse  —  Hammond's  tannery, 
and  tra<ied  jokes  and  wrestled  with 
the  pioneer  boys  in  Hammond  town-  arm  mp 
ship."   The  other,  at  the  New  Hope  soclated 


Church,  about  a  mile  from  Grand 
View,  has  the  inscripion,  "Lincoln 
traveled  this  way,  1821-1830."  This 
marker  is  near  the  site  of  the  Taylor 
Basye  store,  where  the  pioneers, 
among  them  the  Lincolns,  for  miles 
around  did  their  "trading,"  and  one 
of  the  tablets  on  the  ir.arker  de- 
scribe the  store:  "Taylor  Basye 
carried  $300  worth  of  stock— calico, 
sugar,  coffee,  ammunition,  saddles! 
leather,  harness,  etc.  Exchanged 
wares  for  fur  skins,  feathers  and 
produce  shipped  at  stated  seasons  to 
market."  In  those  days  $300  was  an 
enormous  stock.  The  grandson  of 
Taylor  Basye,  the  storekeeper,  a 
namesake  of  his  grandfather,  lives 


One  of  the  most  interesting  fea- 
tures of  the  unveiling  of  the  mark- 
ers, aside  from  the  fact  that  George 
Honig,  the  Evansville  sculptor,  who 
designed  them,  is  a  native  of  Spen- 
cer county  and  one  of  the  most  in- 
terested students  of  its  history,  is 
the  number  of  descendants  of  pio- 
neers who  were  present  at  the  un- 
veiling ceremonies.  One  of  them 
was  a  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Lamar  Ander- 
son, 88  years  old,  grandniece  of  Ben 
Lamar,  the  first  justice  of  the  peace 
for  Spencer  county.  Ben  Lamar 
loaned  books  to  Abraham  Lincoln 
^nd  the  two  families  were  closely  as- 
Another   was    P.  Alfred 


Hammond  of  Grand  View,  94  years 
old,  whose  father  kept  the  tannery 
in  Rockport  and  is  president  of  the 
Spencer  County  Hisorical  Society. 

-r     -1-  -t- 

Three  civil  war  veterans  were  at 
the  unveiling  who  had  voted  for  Lin- 
coln-Col. James  A.  Wright,  96  years 
old,  who  said  he  traveled  from  Mem- 
phis Tenn  partly  by  foot,  to  get  to 
Rockport  in  time  to  vote  for  Lin- 
coln; Henry  VanOstrand  of  Evans- 
'^^^''^  Lincoln  speak  at 
Philadelphia;  P.  a.  Hammond  of 
Grand  View,  who  is  94  years  old 


One  of  the  exhibits  at  Grand  View 
on  the  day  of  the  unveiling  was  one 
ot  the  millstones  on  which  the  Lin- 
coln  corn   was   ground  when  thev 
lived  m  Indiana,     "it  must  weigh 
a  thousand  pounds,"  says  the  writer 
of   the   account   of   the  unveihng 
It     came     from     the  Kentucky 
river,  brought  by  Ben  Lamar  on  a 
pirogue,  a  log  dug-out  boat.  Ben 
Lamar  traded  a  black  saddle  horse 
for  a  pair  of  the  millstones,  ridinir 
the  horse  to  the  quarry  and  riding 
the  pirogue  back  with  the  millstones 
Kentucky  river  millstones,  inciden- ^ 
tally,  were  known  as  the  best,  next  I 
to  the  choice  ones  which  came  from  ' 
J  ranee.  ' 


